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RED  CAP  AND  BLUE  JACKET.  By  George 
Dunn.     i6mo,  cloth,  $i.oo. 

An  experienced  literary  critic  describes  the  story  as 
follows  : 

*'  The  story  is  laid  in  Scotland  toward  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  both  England  and  Scotland  were  agi- 
tated by  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
agitation  is  suggested  in  the  story.  It  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and  dramatic,  and  abounds  in  characteristic  Scotch 
humor,  which  is  delightful. 

**  The  characters  are  clearly  and  forcibly  presented,  and 
the  dialogues  are  uncommonly  good.  'I  here  is  considerable 
Scotch  dialect,  but  the  author  is  skilful  in  his  use  of  it,  and 
it  enhances  rather  than  retards  the  interest  of  the  story. 
The  author  displays  literary  merit  of  a  high  order,  and  as 
the  story  progresses,  the  interest  increases  very  greatly. 

"  Later  in  the  story,  an  Irish  character  is  introduced  which 
seems  as  excellent  a  delineation  as  his  (the  author's)  Scotch 
character.  This  part  also  presents  vivid  pictures  of  an  im- 
pressment of  seamen  ;  of  a  fight  between  an  English  and 
French  man-of-war  ;  of  a  shipwreck  ;  and  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  all  of  which  add  much  to 
the  dramatic  power  of  the  story  ;  while  so  cleverly  woven  in 
are  these  exciting  incidents  that,  in  place  of  appearing  sen- 
sational, they  fall  naturally  into  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
.  .  .  The  author  of  '  Red  Cap  and  Blue  Jacket '  belongs 
to  the  group  of  dramatic  writers  who  know  how  to  tell  a 
stirring  story. " 
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PROLOGUE. 


ANNO  DOMINI  1781,  the  25th  day  of  January. 
It  is  a  coral  islet  in  the  South  Pacific,  a  circular 
ridge  of  rock  enclosing  a  tranquil  lagoon,  the 
bosom  of  which  heaves  with  a  languid  rhjrthm  respon- 
sive to  the  long  swell  of  billows  which  break  in  monot- 
onous thunder  on  the  shore,  and  crowd  amass  of  water 
into  the  narrow  opening  which  connects  the  lagoon 
with  the  boimdless  waste  of  ocean.  The  rock  is  clothed 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  groves  of  palms  wave 
their  feathery  foliage  in  the  breeze.  On  the  southern 
segment  of  the  belt  of  coral  the  disintegration  of  the 
calcareous  substance  of  the  rock  has  formed  a  tiny 
beach  white  as  snow  and  glancing  with  dazzling 
brightness  in  the  sunshine.  Here  the  mutilated 
skeleton  of  a  ship  lies  high  and  dry.  A  rude  hut,  con- 
structed of  planking  and  dibris  of  the  wreck,  and 
thatched  with  palm-fronds,  stands  near  the  edge  of 
the  lagoon  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds.  On  the  highest  summit  of  the  rock  appears 
one  of  the  ship's  spars  with  a  pennant  fluttering  at 
the  top. 
On  the  afternoon  of  this  25th  day  of  January  a  man 
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was  standing  beside  this  improvised  flag-staff  or 
signalling-station,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  with  a 
telescope.  His  motionless  and  statuesque  attitude 
bespoke  the  calm  endurance  of  one  habituated  to 
stoical  passivity  by  repeated  disappointments.  His 
tattered  and  faded  habiliments  still  bore  traces  of 
having  been  the  uniform  of  a  naval  oflScer.  A  sword 
hung  by  his  side.  Another  man — for  he  had  a  com- 
panion— was  lying  prone  on  the  ground  beside  the 
hut,  and  gazing  with  the  same  motionless  intensity 
into  the  pellucid  waters  of  the  lagoon. 

This  natural  aquarium  presented  indeed  a  lovely 
sight.  The  sea-flags  were  swaying  gracefully  to  and 
fro,  long  strips  of  crimson  dulse  undulated  with  the 
movement  of  the  water,  the  coral-tree  dipped  its 
green  leaves  and  bunches  of  scarlet  blossoms  into  the 
water  with  every  gust  of  wind,  while  purple  mullets 
and  goldfish  were  darting  with  incessant  and  capri- 
cious motion  through  the  glassy  element,  and  gor- 
geous sea-anemones  flaunted  their  pink  and  snowy 
filaments. 

At  last  the  recumbent  figure  rose  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh  and  entered  the  hut.  He  put  some  fresh 
cocoanut  husks  upon  the  fire  that  was  smouldering 
on  a  slab  of  rock,  and  looked  into  the  pot  suspended 
gipsy-fashion  over  it.  As  he  did  so  he  muttered,  as 
it  seemed,  unconsciously  to  himself,  like  one  impelled 
to  self-converse  in  the  dearth  of  social  intercourse. 
He  looked  for  some  time  at  the  sodden  mass  of  kalo- 
root  that  had  been  left  to  stew  slowly,  and  then,  with 
an  abrupt  gesture,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  silver 
whistle,  and  blew  a  shrill  blast  as  a  §ignal  to   bis 
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companion.  The  latter,  after  a  considerable  interval 
appeared,  breathing  somewhat  quickly,  and  with  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Another  of  your  savoury  dishes,  Ralph, "  he  said  in 
a  harsh  tone. 

"  Another  of  the  same,  Nicholas,*'  said  his  compan- 
ion. *'It  doesn't  take  long  to  box  the  compass  of 
our  cookery.  Yams,  kalo-root,  cocoanut,  and  their 
permutations  through  this  eternity  of  time  which 
mortals  call  a  year." 

"We  are  not  suflSciently  inventive,  methinks. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  edible  fishes." 

"The  last  we  tried  nearly  poisoned  us,  if  you 
remember." 

"  They  were  too  beautiful  to  be  good.  'T  is  a 
natural  parable,  perchance,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with 
a  mocking  ring  in  his  voice. 

"  Nay,  it  is  the  wise  parsimony  of  nature.  In  these 
desolate  regions  there  are  no  mouths  to  eat  whole- 
some fish." 

"  Nor  eyes  to  admire  their  beauty." 

"  The  old  controversy,  Nicholas,"  said  Ralph  with  a 
smile.  *  *  Be  sure  they  are  beautiful  to  the  great  Artist.  * ' 

"Tush!  their  brilliant  colours  are  meant  to  make 
them  attractive  to  their  destroyers.  Their  beauty  is 
their  destruction.     Another  parable  !  " 

"  Attractive  to  their  destroyers  ?  More  probably  to 
their  mates.    A  harmless  parable  this  time  !  " 

So  saying,  he  ladled  out  a  quantity  of  the  stringy 
substance  into  a  cocoanut-shell,  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion, and  then  helped  himself. 

"  According  to  all  sound  social  principles,"  said 
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Nicholas,  with  an  unpleasant  smile,  *'  I  ought  to  do 
all  the  cooking,  instead  of  taking  it  in  turn." 

*•  The  conventions  of  society  do  not  exist  here," 
said  Ralph.  **  You  and  I  are  now  strictly  equal  in  the 
eye  of  nature.  You  might  draw  a  diameter  through 
the  island,  and  insist  upon  my  keeping  within  my 
proper  limits.  I  a  peer  of  the  realm,  forsooth  ! 
What  realm  ?  Assuredly  not  that  of  nature.  I  should 
indeed  get  a  new  scutcheon — a  row  of  sweet-potatoes 
azure ^  a  -palm-hrasichpendanlf  a  pot  sadle^  and  so  forth! 
And  for  the  motto  or  device — what  say  you  ?  *  Immer- 
sabilis  undis,*  or  *  qui  meruit  palmam  ferat*  " 

**  You  can  still  be  merry,  it  appears,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Very  deadly  merriment ;  much  as  a  prisoner  might 
clank  his  fetters  for  amusement." 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  taste  again  the  roast- 
beef  of  old  England,"  said  Nicholas,  after  a  long 
silence,  and  mechanically  turning  his  head  round 
towards  the  flag-staflF. 

"  Out,  mocking  fiend  !  "  cried  Ralph,  melodramat- 
ically. "  Don't  recall  the  sweet  visions  of  the  past 
which  hover  through  the  odorous  steams  of  hospitable 
inns  and  cook-shops.  Dost  remember  the  George  at 
Dover,  Nicholas,  and  mine  host  who  was  a  standing 
certificate  of  good  cheer  ?  I*  faith,  I  understand  the 
nobility  of  a  baron  of  beef  now.  I  would  exchange 
my  patent  for  one." 

"  You  would  think  diflFerently  if  a  ship  hove  in 
sight,"  said  Nicholas.  Ralph  was  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said — 

"Think  you  I  care  for  barren  honours,  my  good 
cousin  ?     But  for  my  wife  and  my  sweet  child " 
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He  stopped  short,  shivered  spasmodically,  while  a 
choking  sob  rose  in  his  throat,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  sudden  tears. 

Nicholas  knitted  his  brows,  and  drummed  his 
fingers  nervously  on  the  rough  table  at  which  they 
sat 

"  I  am  thankful  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to 
think  of,"  he  said. 

**  Nay,  Nicholas,  *t  is  the  thought  of  my  two  loved 
ones  that  keeps  me  from  absolute  despair.  I  must 
live,  I  shall  live,  and  see  them  again.  God  in  His 
mercy " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,**  exclaimed  Nicholas,  in  a  tone  of 
cold  contempt  ;"  it  is  all  chance.  Think  you  that 
we  are  of  any  consequence  in  this  boundless  universe  ? 
No,  no  ;  I  hold  with  good  old  Homer  :  Jove  is  away 
from  home,  dining  with  the  blameless  i^thiopians.** 

"  It  is  a  poor  creed,  Nicholas,  and  makes  poor  men ; 
for  if  we  could  suppose  the  Supreme  Being  careless  of 
any  of  His  creatures,  it  would  be  an  argument  for 
human  selfishness.  Why  should  we  not  also  dine 
with  the  Ethiopians  ?  Nay,  nay  ;  not  a  sparrow  falls 
without  His  permission.** 

**  Why  does  He  let  the  sparrow  fall  then  ?  *'  retorted 
Nicholas,  with  a  gruff  laugh. 

"Because  it  is  time,  my  short-sighted  cousin. 
Think  of  the  joys  a  poor  sparrow  has — its  ecstasy  of 
buoyant  flight,  its  careering  freedom — ay,  we  poor 
prisoners  can  faintly  imagine  that  The  sparrow  has 
its  day  of  sunny  bliss.  It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn 
it  to  a  helpless,  feeble-pinioned  age.*' 

Nicholas  laughed  boisterously. 
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,  "  *  Tis  a  grotesque  idea,  enough— a  bald,  white- 
feathered  sparrow.  * ' 

"  Yes,"  continued  Ralph,  musingly.  "The atheist 
thinks  like  Alphonso  of  Castile,  that  he  could  have 
constructed  a  better  world  if  he  had  infinite  power ; 
but  he  is  a  fool,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  and  't  is  as  im- 
possible for  him  to  conceive  a  better  scheme  of  crea- 
tion as  for  the  sparrow  we  speak  of  to  construct  a 
science  of  zoology. '  * 

"  Spoken  like  a  bishop— *  in  partibus  infidelium,'  ** 
said  Nicholas,  scoflSngly.  **  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
creed.  But  it  is  easy  to  approve  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  when  one  has  a  title,  a  large  rent-roll, 
and  all  the  pleasures  of  eye  and  sense." 

Ralph,  smiling,  made  a  sweeping  movement  with 
his  arm. 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  Nicholas,  replying  to  his 
cousin's  gesture.  "  We  shall  not  be  always  here.  At 
least,  I  hope  I  shall  not.  Then  good-bye  to  natural 
equality!  Then  it  will  be  *Your  I/ordship,*  *gros 
comme  le  bras.*  You  are  merely  a  planet  in  occulta- 
tion.    You  will  re-trick  your  beams." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  grudged  me  those  accidental 
advantages,"  said  Ralph,  reproachfully.  "  And  yet  I 
have  not  concentrated  them  within  myself.  I  have 
treated  you  as  my  friend." 

"  You  mean,  you  have  allowed  me  to  be  your  para- 
site," replied  Nicholas,  with  a  lowering  brow. 

"  Nay,  do  not  let  us  bandy  harsh  words,"  said  Ralph, 
gently.  "  I  know  this  pitiless  serenity  of  nature 
breeds  exasperation  ;  but  let  us  prove  that  we  have 
the  robust  virtues  of  a  harsher  clime." 
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"  Why,  there  you  are  again — my  moral  as  well  as 
my  material  benefactor.  You  are  a  dripping  well  of 
philosophic  maxims.  You  thus  assert  your  superi- 
ority, and  fix  me  in  a  low  subordination,  a  humiliating 
pupilage.** 

**  Grant,  nevertheless,  that  I  have  never  aired  su- 
periority,** said  Ralph,  with  a  pained  look. 

**  I  grant  it  But  observe:  your  studious  and  cir- 
cumspect endeavour  to  ignore  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
your  very  affectation  of  equality,  has  in  it  something 
more  keenly  galling  than  the  calm  or  even  the  blunt 
assertion  of  superiority.  And  you  drape  yourself  with 
the  added  virtue  of  magnanimity.** 

**  That  is  the  language  of  morbid  pride,*'  said  Ralph, 
impatiently.  "  But  t  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you. 
It  is  a  hard  thing,  I  know,  for  two  men  to  live  in  such 
isolation  as  ours  without  becoming  wearied  of  one 
another.  The  best  of  us  need  to  be  socially  diluted. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  us  if  we  had  had  to 
struggle  for  our  subsistence.  Life,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  too  easy.  We  have  not  been  compelled  to  work 
oflFour  spleen.  It  is  significant  that  man  is  most  fero- 
cious where  nature  is  most  benignant.  This  Pacific 
Ocean  breeds  cannibals.  Come,  Nicholas,  let  us  be 
reasonable.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  are  still 
Englishmen.** 

**  *Tis  easy  for  you  to  philosophise.  The  only  slave- 
philosopher  was  Epictetus,  and  he  taught  stoicism. 
And  I  am  still  too  young  for  that.  And  besides,  the 
passions  have  their  own  logic.** 

He  cast  down  his  hea4  with  a  fierce  and  brooding 
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"What  passions?  I  do  not  understand  you,  Nicho- 
las," said  Ralph,  coldly. 

**  Do  you  forget  that  you  robbed  me  of  the  woman 
I  loved?  "  asked  Nicholas,  after  a  long  pause. 

"Ah !  that,  then,  is  the  major  premiss  of  your  logic 
of  the  passions,*'  said  Ralph,  drawing  in  his  breath, 
and  growing  pale. 

"Yes,  I  loved  the  woman  whom  you  made  your 
wife  because  you  could  not  obtain  her  on  easier  terms." 

"  'Tis  a  foul  calumny,"  said  Ralph,  hotly. 

"  Foul ! — calumny  !  You  say  that  to  me  ?  Take 
care  !" 

"  Yes,  for  I  honoured  her  too  highly  to  dream  of 
any  looser  tie  than  marriage." 

"Honoured  her?  And  yet  you  concealed  your 
marriage,  as  if  she  had  been  your  mistress." 

"  I  owe  you  no  account  of  my  actions.  But,  as  you 
well  know,  there  were  potent  reasons.  The  aristocratic 
pride  of  my  father  and  mother— as  fanatical  and  irra- 
tional as  it  was  deeply  rooted — would  have  refused  to 
recognise  as  my  wife  one  who  had  been  on  the  lyric 
stage.     I  wished  to  spare  her  humiliation." 

"The  usual  cant!  Whether  would  she  be  more 
humiliated  by  the  cold  disdain  of  your  bigoted  family 
or  by  the  indignity  of  a  clandestine  marriage?" 

"You  are  insolent,  sir.  She  understood  me,  and 
was  willing  to  be  patient.  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  that.  I  would  have  called  any  other  man 
to  account  for  such  language." 

Nicholas  contemptuously  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  am  I  to  understand,"  continued  Ralph,  with 
Sparkling  eyes,  "  that  all  this  time  jo\\  hav^  cherished 
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rancour  and  hatred  because  she  preferred  me  to  you  ? 
You  have  been  wearing  a  mask,  have  you  ?  What  a 
monster  of  duplicity  you  make  yourself  to  be  !  " 

"Had  not  your  self-complacency  been  so  great,** 
retorted  Nicholas,  with  a  burning  brow,  "  you  would 
easily  have  detected  my  feelings.  Have  I  ever  made 
a  show  of  affection  ?  But  have  it  so  !  I  concealed 
my  plebeian  hatred  as  you  concealed  your  plebeian 
amours.    We  have  both  lived  in  glass  houses '* 

"Stained  glass!**  said  Ralph,  cuttingly.  "But 
what  means  this  manoeuvred  outburst  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  ?  ** 

"  You  have  taken  your  full  share  in  the  altercation. 
I,  too,  would  have  called  any  other  man  to  account 
for  your  looks,  tones,  and  language.  If  your  sword 
is  fretting  in  its  scabbard,  out  with  it !  I  care  not  if  I 
receive  a  mortal  wound.  This  is  not  life,  it  is  purga- 
tory." 

"  Because  you  make  it  so.  O  God !  has  it  come 
to  this?  **  cried  Ralph,  with  a  look  and  gestiwe  of  ago- 
nised despair.  "  Here  are  two  men  separated  from 
all  the  kind  intercourse  of  their  fellow-mortals,  shar- 
ing the  same  dangers,  privations,  miseries,  and  yet 
they  must  add  tenfold  wretchedness  to  their  hapless 
lot.  Oh,  Nicholas,  self-pity  should  make  you  piti- 
ful. I  do  not  understand  you,  I  do  not  recognise  you. 
Is  it  temporary  madness  ?  Are  you  running  amuck 
like  a  wild  Malay  ?  I  have  often  proved  your  chivalry, 
your  loyalty.  When  the  men  took  to  the  boats,  you 
refused  to  abandon  me.  There  was  the  Nicholas  I 
knew.  I  did  not  rob  you  of  her,  I  did  not  supplant 
you.    You  knew  her  before  me.     What  of  that?    Was 
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she  not  free  to  bestow  her  love  ?  Oh,  Nicholas,  be 
your  own  true  self !  I  have  not  so  stout  a  heart  as  you 
have.  I  need  a  little  friendship,  a  little  kind  compan- 
ionship to  keep  me  from  madness  or  absolute  despair. 
Or  if  this  may  not  be,  plunge  your  sword  into  my 
heart  and  rid  me  of  an  intolerable  e^stence." 

**  It  is  you  who  are  insane,"  replied  Nicholas,  draw- 
ing himself  up.  "Do  you  take  me  for  an  assassin? 
I  would  kill  myself  rather  than  kill  another — save  by 
an  honourable  duel.  You  speak  of  wretchedness. 
You  cannot  be  as  wretched  as  I  am.  You  have  the 
recollection  of  her  love.  You  have  been  in  paradise. 
I  know  only  the  hell  of  jealousy  and  baffled  longing." 

"Your  passion  does  not  carry  conviction,"  said 
Ralph,  with  a  scrutinising  and  suspicion^  glance. 
*'  It  looks  like  stage-thunder.  You  have  loved  many 
women — and  forgotten  them !  A  voluptuary,  and 
yet  so  tragically  constant !  You  are  gilding  a  baser 
passion.  Is  it  envy  ?  is  it  cupidity  ?  is  it  the  sour 
resentment  of  a  man  defrauded  by  nature  and  society 
of  his  proper  place  ?  If  so,  you  are  blighting  and 
searing  your  own  heart.  You  are  deepening  your 
own  misery.  You  are  digging  a  grave  for  every  high 
aspiration,  every  generous  thought.  This  purgatory 
that  you  spoke  of  will  become  a  hell.  How  can  we 
live  together  on  such  terms  ?  And  yet,  how  forbear 
to  live  together  ?    Think  of  it.'» 

"You  are  eloquent  as  usual,"  said  Nicholas,  coldly. 
"  I  shall  not  imitate  you.  It  is  useless  to  harangue 
the  passions.  No  Greek  tragedian  ever  made  Chiron 
lecture  Hercules  when  tortured  by  the  shirt  of  Nessus. 
As  for  living  together,  how  does  many  a  woman  live 
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with  her  busband,  hating  and  scorning  him  as  her 
legalised  tyrant  or  her  brute  associate  ?  Enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  as  you  have  said.  I  leave  you  for 
the  present** 

Ralph  watched  his  cousin  hastily  return  to  his  post 
of  observation,  and  then  he  sadly  wended  his  way  to 
the  stretch  of  level  beach  near  which  his  ship  had 
struck  the  outer  ring  of  rock  that  encircled  the  island. 
The  battered  hulk  and  giant  ribs  of  the  wreck  looked 
like  the  skeleton  of  some  monstrous  saurian  belong- 
ing to  an  antediluvian  age  ;  the  hawse-holes  in  the 
still  solid  bows  simulated  empty  eye-sockets  ;  and  the 
broken  bowsprit  a  protruding  horn— so  weird  and  il- 
lusive was  the  scene  in  the  commingling  of  day  and 
night.  There  "at  one  stride  comes  the  dark  "  ;  and 
soon  the  sky  was  studded  with  unfamiliar  constel- 
lations. In  his  grief  and  forlomness,  Ralph's  heart 
yearned  towards  the  serenity  of  the  illimitable  heav- 
ens. He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Southern  Cross, 
wondering  if  this  group  of  stars  had  been  set  in  the 
skies  as  a  holy  symbol.  He  murmured  the  sacred 
words — "Which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleia- 
des, and  the  chambers  of  the  south,**  as  a  kind  of 
answer  to  his  speculative  inquiry. 

After  pacing  to  and  fro  for  an  hour,  wrapped  in 
painful  musings,  he  sat  down  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  ; 
and  ere  long,  lulled  by  the  soft  whisper  of  the  wind 
and  the  voluminous  roar  of  the  surf,  he  fell  asleep. 

Meanwhile,  Nicholas  stood  besides  the  flag-staflf 
fiercely  and  feverishly  intent.  No,  it  had  not  been 
the  white  glimmer  of  a  bird's  wing  or  a  larger  patch 
of  foam.    A  vessel  was  rising  fast  in  the  offing,  and 
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seemed  to  be  heading  for  the  island  under  a  press  of 
canvas.  A  couple  of  hours  passed,  and  the  outlines 
of  masts,  spars,  and  sails,  bathed  in  the  milky  light 
of  the  rising  moon,  became  defined  like  some  delicate 
carving  in  ivory.  Only  a  streak  of  white  under  the 
vessel's  bows  showed  the  speed  of  her  approach. 

'*  It  is  now  high  time,"  he  muttered,  and  descended 
from  his  post  of  observation.  An  hour  passed,  and 
then  the  report  of  a  cannon  broke  the  stillness,  and 
awoke  a  thousand  answering  cries  of  affrighted  sea- 
birds.  Shortly  after,  Nicholas  reappeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  pale,  weary,  and  haggard.  He 
began  to  haul  the  pennant  up  and  down  with  frantic 
haste.  The  vessel — evidently  an  English  frigate — 
stood  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island,  hove-to,  her 
foresail  slowly  lifting,  her  main-topsail  laid  aback 
and  fluttering  against  the  mast.  Then  a  boat  was 
lowered  promptly  and  pidled  towards  the  island. 
The  feathered  oars,  moving  like  parts  of  some  perfect 
machine,  glanced  in  the  moonshine.  As  the  boat 
came  near,  Nicholas  by  shouts  and  gestures  directed 
the  steersman  towards  a  practicable  landing-place. 
The  boat  was  run  aground,  and  the  young  midship- 
man who  had  been  seated  in  the  stern-sheets  bounded 
nimbly  ashore.  He  gazed  at  Nicholas  with  curiosity 
and  interest. 

"Who  are  you,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  precocious 
dignity. 

"A  miserable  shipwrecked  man,"  said  Nicholas, 
hoarsely.  "  Take  me  off",  for  God's  sake — I  mean " 

"  Are  you  the  only  man  on  the  island  ? "  interrupted 
the  youthful  ofiBcer. 
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"The  only  living  man.  For  pity*s  sake,  take  me 
away  from  this  accursed  spot." 

"Have  you  no  property  or  belongings  to  re- 
move?" 

**  Nothing,  nothing,"  cried  Nicholas,  impatiently 
stamping  his  foot. 

"You  are  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  it  appears,"  re- 
marked the  midshipman.     "  Any  savages  about  ?  " 

"  No, — yes, — some  perhaps ; "  and  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow. 

The  young  ofl&cer  glanced  round  at  his  crew  and 
significantly  tapped  his  forehead. 

"  In  with  you  then,"  he  said,  in  a  more  subdued 
tone. 

Nicholas  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  sitting  down 
on  one  of  the  thwarts,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

**Push  off,  men,  and  give  way,"  said  the  midship- 
man. 
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A  vii.i;age  schooi,  a  centxjry  ago. 

IN  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  our  tale  com- 
meticed,  Andrew  Prosser,  A.  M.  of  Aberdeen 
University,  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of 
Fownie,  a  village  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Meams,  and  had  lost  both 
parents  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  but  being  of  "  pregnant 
parts,*'  according  to  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  he  had 
so  well  profited  by  the  drilling  in  Latin  and  Greek 
which  he  received  at  the  parish  school  that  he  gained 
a  bursary  at  Aberdeen  University,  and,  after  a  four 
years*  course,  took  his  degree.  He  was  a  youth  of 
twenty  when  he  came  to  Fownie,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  had  uneventfully  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  oflSce.  He  was  now  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  with  a 
handsome,  well-proportioned  figure,  and  in  his  student 
days  he  had  been  a  redoubtable  wrestler.  I^ike  most 
very  powerful  men  he  was  good-natured,  and  his 
look  of  professional  austerity  hardly  imposed  upon 
any  one,  least  of  all  upon  his  pupils,  who,  however, 
had  a  salutary  respect  for  his  physical  prowess.  At 
this  time  no  one  spoke  of  moral  suasion — probably 
the  phrase  had  not  been  invented — and  school  disci- 
pline was  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  tawsQ« 
14 
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Moral  offences,  indeed,  were  treated — as  if  they  had 
been  cutaneous  eruptions— by  external  applications. 
Andrew's  predecessor  had  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  principle,  which  might  not  unaptly  be  sum- 
marised in  the  satirical  lines  written  by  an  apprecia- 
tive schoolboy — 

"  //tc,  heec^  koc^ 
Give  the  dnnce  a  knock ; 
Amanduntf  amandt, 
You  're  in  for  a  pandy." 

Accordingly,  Andrew  had  found  the  boys  brutalised 
and  the  girls  morbidly  timid  ;  and  since  the  dominie 
was  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  boys,  much  as 
the  French  were  considered  to  be  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  British,  Andrew  had  experienced  the  playful 
humour  of  his  pupils  in  various  ways.  Each  scholar 
came  to  school  in  winter  with  a  contributory  peat  under 
his  arm  ;  and  once  or  twice  a  miniature  explosion 
occurred,  a  small  quantity  of  powder  having  been 
inserted  into  the  heart  of  an  innocent-looking  peat. 
Occasionally,  also,  a  pod  of  cayenne  pepper  was  cun- 
ningly thrown  into  the  fire,  with  the  result  that  master 
and  pupil  sneezed  in  unison  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  an  accompaniment  of  stifled  bursts  of  laughter 
instead  of  God-bless-you's,  Sometimes,  by  precon- 
certed arrangement,  the  slate-pencil  or  "skeely"  of 
all  the  youthful  arithmeticians  began  to  make  screech- 
ing and  scraping  sounds  which  might  have  corru- 
gated the  skin  of  an  alligator.  The  quart  ink-bottle 
now  and  then  yielded  treacle  instead   of  ink.     A 
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blackened  portion  of  the  wall,  which  served  instead 
of  a  black-board,  frequently  exhibited  Andrew's 
features,  in  which  the  slight  cast  of  his  left  eye  was 
prodigiously  exaggerated.  To  such  sketches  various 
festive  mottoes  were  attached,  such  as  "swivels," 
"  gleed-eyed  Andy  **  (in  impossible  spelling),  "  hard- 
a-port,"  and  so  forth.  Andrew,  in  those  times  of 
probation,  would  certainly  have  subscribed  very 
heartily  to  Plato's  statement  that  a  boy  is  a  most 
plotting  and  "  insidious  beast."  In  process  of  time, 
however,  his  good  humour,  supported  by  his  vigorous 
biceps,  gained  the  mastery ;  and  at  the  epoch  when 
our  narrative  opens  there  was  probably  not  another 
dominie  in  the  country  so  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  two-storeyed  building  with  a 
thatched  roof,  the  ground-floor  being  occupied  by  the 
schoolroom — there  was  but  one— and  the  three  apart- 
ments on  the  floor  above  forming  Andrew's  abode. 
It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  schoolroom  was  a  moderate-sized  apartment, 
low  in  the  roof,  and  floored  with  planks  well  worn  by 
hundreds  of  shuffling  feet,  and  studded  with  defiant 
knots  and  knobs,  like  warts  upon  a  well-shaven  coun- 
tenance. The  limited  space  was  lumbered  with  heavy, 
unwieldy  desks,  the  surface  of  which  was  like  "the 
ribbed  sea-sand,"  the  more  friable  fibres  of  the  wood 
having  yielded  to  the  attrition  of  two  or  three  gener- 
ations of  corduroy  cuffs ;  while  notches,  hacks,  ini- 
tials, and  arabesques,  executed  by  bold  if  untutored 
pocket-knives,  formed  "woodcuts  "  little  reconcilable 
with  the  canons  of  art. 
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The  master's  desk,  a  massive  and  monumental 
structure,  resembling  a  pulpit  shorn  of  its  base 
(which  is  an  allegory  importing  the  relation  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  the  minister),  stood  near  the  huge 
open  fireplace.  In  those  days  there  were  no  grates 
skilfully  contrived  for  conve3dng  the  heat  up  the 
chimney.  A  map  of  Europe,  with  its  lower  edge 
tattered  and  fringed,  hung  upon  the  wall,  pale  and 
ghostly,  its  original  colours  having  faded  to  a  nonde- 
script hue.  A  pointer  leaned  against  a  comer  of  the 
room,  its  taper  end  charred  to  a  blackened  stump,  it 
being  a  handy  implement,  useful  for  poking  either 
the  fire  or  the  ribs  of  lounging  and  lethargic  pupils. 
In  another  comer  stood  a  terrestrial  globe,  which  had 
been  baptised  with  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  now  repre- 
sented nothing  but  primeval  chaos,  out  of  which  the 
British  Isles  dimly  emerged,  with  a  segment  of  the 
hostile  shore  of  France.  In  another  dark  comer  lay 
a  smooth  flat  stone,  on  which  misdemeanants  in  former 
days  had  been  set  to  cool  after  castigation — a  delicate 
antiphlogistic  attention. 

It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock,  for  in  summer  the 
school  opened  at  seven.  A  class  of  twelve,  boys  and 
gfirls  intermixed,  was  floundering  through  the  proper 
names  in  a  chapter  of  Nehemiah  ;  while  Andrew  was 
pointing  and  trimming  the  quills  for  future  use,  oc- 
casionally interjecting  a  mild  and  expostulatory 
correction. 

"John  Dempster,  look  at  the  word.  It  isna  Cherub- 
babble,  it  *s  Zerubbabel.  Ye  needna  misca*  the  puir 
man.  He  *s  dead  now,  and  *de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum  * — ^what  does  that  mean,  Sandy  ?  *' 
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**  Please,  sir,  I  dinna  ken,**  said  Sandy. 

"You  should  put  a  wee  bit  label  on  your  skull, 
Sandy,  *  To  let,  unfurnished.*  That 's  the  broad  phy- 
lactery that  would  suit  you.  Ye  *re  a  minus  quantity, 
ay,  and  an  irrational  quantity  forby.     Next  boy  !  ** 

"  *  The  children  of  Hashum,*  *'  went  on  the  "next 
boy**  in  a  dull,  level  voice,  "  *  three  hundred  twenty 
and  eight.*** 

"  Ay,  ay,**  remarked  Andrew,  sarcastically,  "  I 
haena  got  sae  mony  o*  the  children  o*  HasK'efn^  but 
I  *ve  got  ower  mony  for  a*  that.** 

And  on  the  chapter  went  till  it  closed  with  the  wel- 
come remark — "  *  When  the  seventh  month  came,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in  their  ceeties.*  ** 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  *s  fine  reading ;  ye  can  gang  \.oyour 
seatieSy^  was  Andrew*s  dry  comment.  "Latin  class 
come  forward.  John  Dempster*s  class,  take  your 
grammar  and  parse  the  words  in  Exercise  24.  And 
next  time,  John,  that  ye  're  parsing  *  in  the  times  of 
Abraham,*  dinna  say  that  *  times  *  is  in  the  objective 
case  governed  by  Abraham,  Dinna  mix  up  gram- 
matical and  patriarchal  government,  there  *s  a  braw 
lad !  *' 

John,  a  logger-headed  urchin  with  a  very  tousled 
head,  shambled  to  his  seat,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his 
class-mates. 

The  Latin  class  consisted  of  three,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.  Andrew  took  his  seat  on  his  three-legged  stool, 
and  glanced  round  upon  the  three  with  a  genial  smile, 
which  the  two  lads  sheepishly  returned.  The  girl, 
meanwhile,  with  a  calm  and  earnest  countenance,  was 
turning  up  the  place.    She  was  dressed  in  a  somewhat 
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faded  but  spotlessly  clean  print  frock  ;  and,  while 
most  of  the  girls  had  their  feet  encased  in  large  and 
clumsy  shoes, — some  of  them  evidently  derelict  and 
secured  as  salvage, — she  wore  small  and  dainty  shoes 
with  steel  buckles.  Her  hands,  though  somewhat 
coarsened  with  manual  labour,  were  small,  white,  and 
finely  formed.  She  was  indeed  a  charming  maiden, 
all  the  more  so  that  she  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
her  attractions.  The  face  was  purely  and  delicately 
moulded,  the  eyebrows  were  chastely  arched  above 
deep-blue  thoughtful  eyes,  the  small  mouth  wore  an 
expression  of  mingled  sadness  and  sweetness ;  and 
when  she  smiled — which  was  seldom — she  showed 
regular  teeth  white  as  milk.  Her  form  was  slight 
and  girlish,  but  justly  proportioned,  and  gave  promise 
of  maidenly  grace  and  symmetry;  But  perhaps  her 
greatest  charm  was  her  voice,  which  was  exquisitely 
soft  and  rich,  full  of  caressing  modulations  and  deli- 
cate surprises  of  tone,  so  that  when  she  spoke — and 
she  was  chary  of  speech — her  simplest  utterances 
haunted  the  ear  with  undefined  delight,  and  she  might 
have  talked  nonsense  with  impunity.  When  she  be- 
gan to  translate,  the  scratching  quills  and  scraping 
pencils  stopped,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  desks 
forgot  their  tasks  to  gaze  and  listen  with  open  mouths 
and  ears.  On  the  present  occasion  they  experienced 
a  new  sensation — ^they  heard  her  laugh  ;  and  broad 
uncomprehending  grins  overspread  every  face,  so 
magical  and  so  musical  was  the  sound.  Her  laugh — 
whereat  she  instantly  blushed  a  dark  crimson — was 
caused  by  a  mistranslation  perpetrated  by  one  of  her 
companions,  Thomas  Fairley,  a  flaxen-headed,  amia- 
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bly  stupid  lad,  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  minis- 
try.    This  youth,  on  coming  to  the  line — 

'*  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem," 
Thou  bidst  me,  queen,  renew  unutterable  woe- 
rendered  it  thus  unhappily — "the    queen  bids  her 
infant  renew  its  grief." 

Andrew  was  too  much  accustomed  to  Tom*s  perverse 
ingenuity  to  laugh  ;  he  only  smiled,  and  remarked 
with  mock  indignation,  —  "Did  she,  though?  the 
^heartless  huzzie  I "  Then  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
melancholy  expostulation,  "  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  do  ye 
really  think  the  Romans  talked  Bedlam?  Do  ye 
imagine  that  road-makers,  and  bridge-builders,  and 
warriors,  and  law-givers  such  as  they  were,  could  talk 
sic  blethers  ?  " 

Further  disquisition  was  interrupted  by  a  smart  rap 
at  the  door,  and  John  Dempster,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  grammatical  ineflfectiveness,  was  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  opening  the  door,  replenishing  the  ink- 
bottles,  and  a  variety  of  other  incidental  employ- 
ments, rose  from  his  seat  and  lifted  the  "sneck.**  A 
handsome  young  fellow  appeared  in  the  doorway,  clad 
in  the  blue  uniform  of  a  midshipman,  and  with  his 
dirk  by  his  side. 

"  Is  that  you,  Watty — Mr.  Gordon,  I  mean  ?  " — cried 
Andrew,  delightedly.  "Come  in,  come  in.  I*m 
blithe  to  see  you." 

The  dazzling  apparition  of  the  young  midshipman, 
as  he  complied  with  the  invitation  and  stepped  into 
the  schoolroom,  plunged  the  scholars  into  profound 
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and  admiring  stupefaction,  till  one  boy,  more  adventur- 
ous than  the  rest,  began  to  clap  his  hands  softly,  and 
Mr.  Prosser,  far  from  repressing  the  sign  of  welcome,, 
said  with  pedantic  unction,  "Vos  plaudite"  ;  and 
Walter,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  school  (he  had 
once  ** shied"  an  ink-bottle  at  Mr.  Prosser's  head — 
the  mark  was  still  upon  the  wall,  ^'  plain  for  all  folk  to 
see'*),  was  greeted  with  uproarious  applause.  He 
returned  the  compliment  by  bowing  gracefully,  and 
with  a  heightened  colour. 

"  Gang  away  to  your  seats,  ye  Latiners,"  said  Mr. 
Prosser,  "  and  write  out  the  verb  plaudo  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  all  the  tenses,  while  I  have  a  crack 
with  my  auld  pupil." 

The  three  accordingly  retired,  and  Walter's  eyes  in- 
voluntarily followed  the  movements  of  the  young  girl 
with  obvious  interest  and  admiration. 

"Are  ye  still  on  board  the  Heclay  Mr.  Gordon?" 
asked  Mr.  Prosser. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  smiling  reply ;  "and  we  have 
had  several  brushes  with  the  Johnny  Crapauds." 

Mr.  Prosser  knitted  his  brows  and  shook  his  head. 

"  And  of  course  you  beat  them,"  was  his  dry  com- 
ment. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  youthful  hero,  proudly. 

"They  *re  a  grand  nation  for  all  that,"  said  Mr. 
Prosser,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  What,  sir !  "  exclaimed  the  young  midshipman, 
"when  they  executed  their  king  and  queen — ^the 
bloodthirsty  villains  ! " 

"  Well,  but  we  executed  Charles  I.,"  remarked  Mr. 
Prosser. 
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**Oh,  that  's  a  diflferent  case,  you  know,**  said 
Walter,  confidently. 

**  Oh,  of  course  ;  we  did  it  with  an  axe, — they  did  it 
with  a  guillotine.     A  very  sharp  distinction.** 

Walter  laughed,  and  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"  How  are  your  father  and  sister,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  ** 
Mr.  Prosser  continued,  pleasantly. 

"Both  very  well,  sir.  My  sister  has  become  a  mon- 
strous fine  lady,  I  assure  you.  I  hardly  knew  her. 
You  should  hear  her  play  on  the  guitar;  and  how  she 
does  sing! — Italian  and  Spanish  songs,  not  French, 
mind  you.** 

"  You  haven  *t  heard  the  *  Marseillaise,*  I  suppose  ?  ** 

"No,  I  have  not.  I  prefer  *Rule  Britannia,*  **  said 
Walter,  with  a  frank  smile. 

**  Yes,  it  *s  a  braw  song,  especially  when  the  *  ne-e- 
ever  shall  be  slaves  *  flutters  and  flaps  like  a  jib  when 
you  are  putting  about.** 

Walter  laughed  gaily. 

"That  *s  good,  sir.  I  see  you  have  n*t  forgot  your 
seamanship.'* 

"  Oh,  I  am  still  a  bit  of  a  Palinurus.** 

"  Who  was  he,  sir,  may  I  ask  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gordon,  have  you  forgot  the  steersman  of 
the  Trojan  fleet?**  asked  Mr.  Prosser,  reproachfully. 

**  I  have,  sir.  I  *m  sure  I  beg  his  pardon.  But  my 
Latin  was  always  a  purser's  allowance,  for  which,  of 
course,  I  have  to  thank  my  own  idleness.** 

"Well,  how  long  are  you  to  be  ashore  ?  ** 

"  I  have  a  month*s  leave.  We  are  refitting  at  Ports- 
mouth. But  I  must  not  take  up  your  time,  sir." 
Then  he  added  in  a  whisper: — 
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"  You  are  still  teaching  Bella  Simpson,  I  see.'* 

"Ay,  she  knows  more  about  Palinurus  than  you  do, 
Mr.  Gordon,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"  She  always  was  a  monstro\is  clever  girl.  Is  she 
still  living  with  that  smuggling  uncle  of  hers  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  what  *s  worse,  that  fuddling  randy  of  an 
aunt.  She's  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  puir 
lassie  !  But  she  steers  her  bark  well ;  she  *s  well  bal- 
lasted." 

"Well,  sir,  good  day  to  you.  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  soon,*'  said  Walter. 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  heartily  with  his  former 
preceptor,  and  took  his  leave,  after  a  last  fugitive 
glance  at  the  young  girl,  bent  studiously  over  her 
desk. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

A  MUSICAI,  EVENING  AT  THE  MANSE. 

WHEN  afternoon  school  was  over,  Andrew  Pros- 
ser  took  a  short  stroll,  and  then  went  up-stairs 
to  his  own  apartments.  These,  as  we  have  said, 
were  three  in  number — a  kitchen,  bedroom,  and  little 
parlour.  An  elderly  female,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Badger  by 
name,  acted  as  his  housekeeper  nominally,  but  had 
gradually  extended  her  functions  till  she  had  become 
his  friend,  mentor,  doctor,  spiritual  adviser,  and  benef- 
icent domestic  tyrant.  She  was  a  tall,  somewhat 
ungainly  woman,  with  hard  austere  features.  She 
was  aggressively  religious,  and,  as  violent  repudiation 
of  Catholic  infallibility  generally  implies  a  firm  con- 
viction of  personal  infallibility,  she  was  extremely 
dogmatic.  She  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Mug- 
gletonians,  who  believed  that  the  soul  remains  dor- 
mant till  the  resurrection ;  but  after  her  husband's 
death  she  had  changed  her  creed  and  become  a 
Baptist.  There  being  none  of  that  sect  in  Fownie, 
she  went  to  the  parish  church,  but  always  stalked 
majestically  out  of  her  pew  when  a  baptism  of  infants 
took  place,  expressing  her  dissent  by  contemptuous 
sniflFs  and  a  grim  and  stony  smile  of  derision.  Andrew 
often  groaned  under  her  domination,  but  yielded  to  it 
on  the  whole  submissively,  realising  that  probity  and 
24 
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plausibility  seldom  go  together.  And  probity  was  the 
law  of  Mrs.  Badger's  being ;  she  husbanded  his  re- 
sources more  carefully  than  he  would  have  done  him- 
self, and  higgled  on  his  behalf  with  an  obstinacy  and 
asperity  '^ich  would  have  spoiled  the  savour  of  his 
food  had  he  known  of  it.  Between  her  and  the  fish- 
wives in  particular  there  raged  a  war  **  without  herald 
and  without  truce.*'  Every  haddock  was  a  skirmish, 
every  cod  a  war-prize. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Andrew  tapped 
softly  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  after  a  decorous 
interval.  "Wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat,  Andrew," 
said  Mrs.  Badger,  severely.  "Your  shoon  are  fair 
barkened  wi'  glaur.     Where  have  ye  been  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  bit  turn  along  the  road,  and  the  roads, 
like  everything  else  in  this  down-trodden  country,  are 
out  o'  order.*'  And  Andrew  shook  his  head  with  a 
look  of  sour  severity. 

Mrs.  Badger  gave  a  slight  snort,  and  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  whither  she  was  followed  by  Andrew,  after 
he  had  conscientiously  wiped  his  shoes.  The  kitchen 
was  spotlessly  and  finically  clean.  The  deal-floor 
bore  only  traces  of  "  elbow-grease,**  as  careful  house- 
wives recommend ;  the  tins  on  the  dresser  blinked 
gaily  in  the  sunshine ;  the  delf-ware  beamed  with 
homely  cordiality ;  even  the  earthenware  teapot, 
though  black,  was  comely.  The  light  of  the  fire 
danced  on  the  polished  fender,  where  the  poker  and 
tongs  reposed  in  state ;  the  duties  of  the  one  imple- 
ment being  performed  by  a  plebeian  iron  rod  leaning 
against  one  of  the  jambs,  and  the  other  being  so  stiff 
with  aristocratic  idleness  that,  when  it  expanded,  one 
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limb  remained  fixed  in  paraljrtic  rigidity,  as  if  to  as- 
sert its  genteel  helplessness ;  and  Mrs.  Badger  wisely 
supplied  its  services  with  her  own  hands,  armed  for 
the  purpose  with  leathern  gauntlets.  A  table  covered 
with  a  coarse  but  snowy  table-cloth  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment. 

"What's  for  dinner  to-day,  Mrs.  Badger?'*  asked 
Andrew,  anxiously. 

"  Sheep's-head  broth,"  was  the  short  and  somewhat 
defiant  reply. 

"Ye  kin  I  dinna  like  sheep's-head,"  murmured 
Andrew. 

"Ye  dinna  like  what's  good  for  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Badger.  "  It 's  halesome,  and  sweet,  and  nourishing, 
and  thrifty  ;  and  in  these  dear  times " 

"Well,  will  ye  give  me  a  bit  dram  afterwards?" 
asked  Andrew,  compromising  matters. 

"  If  ye  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  drink  what  I  *m 
sure  hasp  a  paid  its  duty  to  the  king " 

"  That  for  the  king !  "  said  Andrew,  with  a  derisive 
snap  of  the  fingers.  "  The  pampered  loons  get  ower 
muckle  of  our  goods  and  gear." 

"  Dinna  speak  evil  o'  dignities,  Andrew,"  said  Mrs. 
Badger,  severely. 

"  Dignities ! "  echoed  Andrew,  waving  his  horn- 
spoon  with  a  rhetorical  gesture.  "  Dignities  are  in- 
dignities ; "  and  mollified  by  the  felicity  of  his  own 
remark,  he  proceeded  to  take  his  dinner  without 
further  parley. 

His  wholesome  and  thrifty  meal  being  despatched, 
he  began  to  cast  covert  and  uneasy  glances  at  a  long 
^lay  pipe  lying  on  the  chimney-shelf. 
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"  Take  your  pipe,  Andrew,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  with 
an  air  of  grim  toleration  ;  **  and  when  you  *re  smok- 
ing, dinna  forget  to  moraleese  upon  it.  What  says 
the  godly  poet  ? — 

*  All  worldly  stuff 
Gangs  wi'  a  puff, 
Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco  ; 
And  when  the  bowl  gets  foul  within, 
Think  of  your  soul  defiled  wi'  sin '  '* 

"  Hoots,  woman,"  interposed  Andrew.  "  One  thing 
at  a  time.  When  I  pray,  I  pray ;  when  I  smoke,  I 
smoke ;  but  piety  and  puffing  is  the  queerest  tobacco 
mixture  I  ever  heard  of.  And,  now,  I'll  hae  my 
dram,  if  ye  please." 

*' Smoke  up  the  lum,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
balancing  the  concession  with  a  condition. 

**  Ay,  ay,  Mrs.  Badger,  I  see  ye  believe  in  a  quid 
pro  quOy**  remarked  Andrew. 

**If  ye  have  any  objection  to  make,  speak  out 
like  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  bridling.  "  If  that  *s 
Laetin,  keep  it  where  ye  keep  your  stoiu: — doon- 
stairs." 

"Nae  offence,"  said  Andrew;  "ye  needna  take  a 
body  up  afore  he  falls." 

When  Andrew  had  finished  his  pipe,  he  took  down 
a  violin  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  tuned  it. 
Then  he  struck  up  the  revolutionary  "  Qa  ira,"  the 
"Carmagnole,"  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  other  melodies 
of  the  same  kidney,  which  he  played  with  much  spirit 
and  purity  of  tone,  winding  up  with  "  God  save  the 
King,"  which  he  executed  (that  is  probably  the  right 
word)  with  a  good  deal  of  raspiness  and  a  variety  of 
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burlesque  tremolos  and  cadenzas.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  secret  political  sentiments,  lie  stepped 
back  into  the  kitchen  with  his  instrument  under  his 
arm,  end  said,  with  a  would-be  jaunty  air,  which  was 
a  flagrant  failure — 

•*  I  *m  ganging  to  take  a  daunder  down  to  the 
minister's,  Mrs.  Badger  ;  ye  needna  bide  up  for  me." 

"Very  weel,**  rejoined  Mrs.  Badger,  with  some 
asperity.  **The  minister  and  you  are  weel  yokit 
thegither.  He  's  a  miserable  Laodicean,  and  cares 
mair  for  reels  and  springs  than  the  Psalms  o*  David." 

"  Hoots,  awa,"  said  Andrew  ;  "  David  played  on 
a  harp,  which  is  as  much  a  stringed  instrument 
as  the  fiddle.  And,  as  for  springs,  ye  ken  he  danced 
such  a  fandango  that  he  scandalised  a'  the  on 
lookers,  and  they  werena  Ma/blate  in  those  days." 

**  Diuna  be  profane,  Andrew  ;  ye  ken  he  danced  for 
holy  joy,  no  for  carnal  gratification.  The  minister 
wad  be  better  employed  making  a  wheen  new  ser- 
mons ;  we  *re  getting  cauld  kail  het  up  again  ower 
often  to  my  thinking.** 

'*  A  good  tale  is  no  the  waur  of  being  twice  told, 
Mrs.  Badger.** 

"  Use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do,**  said 
Mrs.  Badger. 

**You*reaye  heaving  the  Bible  at  folk's  heads,*' 
said  Andrew,  a  little  impatiently.  "  Your  texts  are 
a*  brickbats.*' 

*'  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,'*  retorted  the 
irrepressible  Mrs.  Badger. 

"Aweel,  I'll  gang  and  get  my  wounds  dressed,** 
said  Andrew,  with  a  laugh. 
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"  Beware  of  those,  Andrew,  that  heal  the  wound 
slightly,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Badger, 

Andrew  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  quietly  with- 
drew.    For  who  can  argue  with  a  Concordance  ? 

The  manse  stood  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  strag- 
gling street  which  passed  through  Fownie.  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  of  the  statutory  height,  over 
which  sycamores  and  horse-chestnuts  hung  their 
redundant  foliage.  A  wooden  door,  painted  green, 
gave  access  to  the  dwelling.  A  grassy  sward,  planted 
here  and  there  with  rhododendrons,  stretched  in  front 
of  the  house  ;  and  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  back, 
was  a  garden  of  hospitable  size,  in  a  comer  of  which 
was  a  little  summer-house  mantled  with  clematis^ 
The  garden  was  stocked  with  an  abundance  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  medicinal  herbs.  Andrew 
sighed  heavily  as  he  pushed  open  the  green  door  and 
entered.  He  tapped  modestly  at  the  front  door  ;  and, 
after  a  short  interval,  it  was  opened  by  a  young  lady, 
who,  on  seeing  Andrew,  blushed  faintly,  and  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Marjoribanks,"said  Andrew, 
softly. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Prosser  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
melodious  voice.  "  Papa  is  making  a  visit,  but  will 
be  back  presently.  He  thought  you  would  come  to- 
night," she  went  on  with  a  smile;  "he  said  there 
was  music  in  the  air.  Is  there  second  hearing  as  well 
as  second  sight,  I  wonder?  Pray,  come  in.  Mamma 
has  had  a  headache  all  day,  and  is  resting  for  a 
Uttle." 

She  seemed  to  be  speaking  so  as  to  take  the  edge 
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off  a  slight  sense  of  embarrassment,  which  a  woman 
out-manoeuvres  more  skilfully  than  a  man.  She  led 
the  way  to  a  little  parlour,  balmy  with  the  scent  of 
flowers.  There  was  a  harpsichord — ^probably  the 
only  one  in  Fownie, — and  a  violoncello  leaned  in  a 
tipsy  attitude — *t  is  the  Silenusof  musical  instruments 
— against  a  comer. 

Andrew  untied  the  silk-handkerchief  wrapped  round 
his  violin,  and  laid  the  instrument  on  the  table. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  preoccupied 
and  pensive  look  on  his  honest  and  manly  features. 

*'  It  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since  you  were  here  last,** 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  in  a  playfully  reproachful 
tone.  "  You  know  you  need  never  wait  for  an  invi- 
tation. Your  violin  is  your  passport,"  she  added,  as 
if  by  way  of  afterthought. 

**I  have  not  been  in  good  spirits,"  said  Andrew, 
looking  at  her  with  a  troubled  look  in  his  large  dark 
eyes. 

"  Then  you  should  have  tried  King  Saul's  remedy. 
Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

*  *  Nothing  exceptionally  so.  A  poor  man*s  troubles 
are  chronic." 

A  little  colour  came  and  went  in  her  pale  cheeks. 
With  a  woman's  delicate  intuition  she  divined  the 
motive  for  his  remark. 

"  I  think  everybody  is  poor  nowadays,"  she  said, 
gently.     "  These  dreadful  wars " 

"  Say  rather  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  the  wasteful 
luxury  of  nobles  and  land-owners  who  batten  on  the 
toil  of  the  people,"  said  Andrew,  in  a  harsh,  vibrating 
voice  ;  for  on  this  subject  he  was  always  fierce  and 
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acrimonious.  Speculative  antipathies  indeed  are  more 
intense  and  implacable  than  personal  ones,  and  per- 
haps no  one  is  so  truculent  as  a  humanitarian. 

"  Homer  calls  the  king  the  shepherd  of  the  people,*  * 
continued  Andrew ;  "  nowadays  he  would  call  him 
the  butcher  of  the  people.  What  are  we  ?  Sheep 
for  the  slaughter,  after  we  have  first  been  well  shorn. 
But  it  will  not  last.  Miss  Marjoribanks.  The  Seine 
will  flow  into  the  Thames.*' 

**  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Prosser,'*  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
earnestly.  "Its  waters  are  red  with  blood  and  salt 
with  human  tears.** 

**  Tyranny,  when  it  grows  to  a  plethora,  needs  blood- 
letting,** said  Andrew,  vehemently.  "  I  grant  you  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  a  violent  remedy.  A 
people  brutalised  by  oppression  acts  brutally.  The 
rulers  of  France  sowed  the  wind,  and  have  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  But,  as  Andrew  Marvell  says  of  our  own 
Revolution  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  French 
Revolution 

'  To  all  lands  not  free 
Shall  climacteric  be. '  " 

*'  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  such  subjects,"  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  somewhat  coldly.  "But  I  would 
earnestly  warn  you,  Mr.  Prosser,  to  beware  of  what 
you  say  to  those  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  of.  But 
here  comes  papa,*'  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  with  an 
obvious  air  of  relief. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  entered  the  room.  He  was  tall 
and  somewhat  gaunt,  his  cheeks  a  little  sunken,  and 
^13  shoul^er^  roHn4ed,  but  the  brightness  of  his  deep- 
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blue  eyes  and  the  fresh  colour  of  his  mobile  lips 
indicated  an  abundant  store  of  vitality.  The  fine 
contour  and  ample  size  of  his  forehead  were  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  baldness. 

**  A  sicht  o*  you,  Andrew,  is  guid  for  sair  een,"  he 
said,  with  a  winning  smile,  as  he  came  forward  and 
shook  Mr.  Prosser  heartily  by  the  hand.  **  So  you 
have  brought  your  fiddle,"  and  taking  up  the  in- 
strument he  thrummed  the  strings  in  a  pizzicato  style 
as  he  went  on  talking. 

*'  I  have  just  seen  Bella  Simpson,  Milly  ;  she  is  turn- 
ing a  beautiful  girl.  I  wish  we  could  get  her  away 
from  her  uncle's.  Not  that  Simpson  is  a  bad  fellow  ; 
he  is  a  very  regular  hearer,  and  a  bit  of  a  theologian  ; 
but  that  inn  of  his  harbours  queer  customers.  Then  his 
wife — it's  sad,  very  sad." 

**  I  think  Bell  might  with  proper  training  become 
a  good  teacher  of  music,"  said  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
**  She  has  an  enchanting  voice." 

*'  She  sings  as  if  she  were  *  quiring  to  the  young- 
eyed  cherubim,'  "  said  Mr.  Majoribanks.  "Oh,  why 
is  it,  Andrew,  that  truth  has  not  such  a  soul-subduing 
organ  ?  Don't  you  think  she  would  make  anybody 
good  if  she  merely  san£^  the  Ten  Commandments, 
while  I — never  mind.  Crows  are  needed  as  well  as 
nightingales,  I  suppose." 

"  She  has  got  a  famous  headpiece,"  said  Andrew, 
with  professional  enthusiasm.  "  She 's  as  far  as  cube 
root  in  arithmetic,  and  quadratics  in  algebra,  and 
she 's  uncommonly  clear  about  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  which  is,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks^ a  crucial  test  of  I^atinity." 
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"It  is,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,"  said  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  the  right  comer  of  his  mouth  descending  in  a 
humorous  smile.  "  But  never  mind  Latin  ;  it  *s  dead, 
and  it  *s  a  pity  that  it  is  n*t .  decently  buried,  with  a 
Requiescat  in  pace  engraved  upon  its  tombstone,  ex- 
pressing the  pious  aspirations  of  schoolboys.  Tune 
up  your  fiddle,  while  I  go  and  freshen  myself  with  a 
wash." 

Miss  Marjoribanks  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord,  and 
gave  Andrew  his  A,  embroidering  it  with  softly 
sounded  chords,  till  his  instrument  was  in  tune  ;  and 
then  she  glided  into  the  sweet  old  melody,  "  There 
grows  a  bonnie  briar-bush  in  oor  kailyard,"  while 
Andrew  supplied  a  dexterous  "vamp,"  as  he  called 
it. 

The  minister  now  reappeared,  and  got  his  *  cello  in 
order. 

**  We  *11  give  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  Andrew,  and  play 
a  few  sacred  pieces  at  first,  while  folks  are  stirring 
about.  People  call  me  the  *  fiddling  minister,*  which 
is  much  worse  ttan  being  a  *  fuddling  minister,  *  mind 
you  ;  so  we  *11  strike  up  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion — eh, 
Andrew?  What  say  you  to  *  Now  Israel  may  say  '  ?  " 

"It's  a  grand  tune,"  said  Andrew — "a  kind  of 
Covenanting  march." 

"Then  we  might  try  *Adeste  Fideles.*  Why  do 
you  smile,  Milly  ?  I  didn't  invent  the  title.  After 
that  — it 's  well  to  have  a  programme — we  might  take 
the  glorious  minuet  from  HandePs  *  Saul,*  then- 
sound  your  A  again,  Andrew.** 

The  programme  was  duly  carried  out  and  liberally 
extended,  with  intervals  of  sociable  conversation  ; 
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and  by  ten  o'clock,  after  various  delicate  and  cau- 
tious gradations  of  selection,  the  musical  rehearsal 
tapered  off  with  reels  and  strathspeys.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  Andrew  left  the  manse.  The  village 
was  buried  in  profound  stillness,  and  he  could  hear 
with  absolute  distinctness  the  waves  plashing  on  the 
shore,  and  the  rattle  and  clash  of  the  pebbles  sucked 
back  by  the  undertow.  It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and 
as  Andrew  turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  school- 
house,  he  came  suddenly  into  collision  with  the  burly 
figure  of  a  man.  Andrew,  with  instant  exasperation 
— for  his  nerves  were  still  tiagling  with  musical  ex- 
citement— gave  the  man  a  vindictive  push,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  growling  imprecation. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  Simpson  ?  "  said  Andrew,  recognis- 
ing Simpson's  favourite  expletive. 

"  Mr.  Prosser ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  an  abrupt 
transition  to  marked  civility  of  tone.  "  My  excuses. 
It 's  fell  dark  the  nicht ;  I  'm  wae  for  the  revenue 
cutters — baith  them  and  the  free-traders  will  be  drop- 
pin'  anchors  this  nicht ;  "  and  he  gave  a  significant 
laugh,     *' Weel,  weel,  we  maun  a'  live." 

•'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Simpson,"  said 
Andrew,  lowering  his  voice.  **  Come  on  to  the  bents 
with  me." 
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THE  two  men  went  along  the  bents,  approaching 
at  the  same  time  the  shore.  A  dilapidated 
upturned  boat  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  grassy 
slope,  and  sitting  down,  they  leaned  their  backs 
against  it  For  a  minute  or  two  they  listened  to  the 
rhythmic  plash  of  the  waves,  and  the  random  gusts  of 
wind  filling  the  waste  places  of  the  night.  Andrew 
had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  probably  a  melancholy  one, 
for  he  sighed  when  he  was  aroused  by  Simpson's 
question — 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Andrew  ?  " 

Andrew  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Ye  ken,  Simpson,  that  I  have  been  whiles  use- 
ful to  you  and  your  clanjamfry  o*  dare-devils." 

"  I  ken  that,  Mr.  Prosser,"  said  the  other,  with  gruff 
heartiness.  "And  ye  can  aye  get  a  keg  o'  spirits 
when  ye  give  me  the  hint." 

"  Oh,  I  *m  aware  ye  are  always  willing  to  liquidate 
your  obligations,"  said  Andrew.  '*  But  drinking  is 
not  much  in  my  line — beyond  a  post-prandial  dram, 
that  is  ;  and  if  I  wink  at  your  on-goings,  and  even  at 
times  lend  ye  a  helping  hand,  ye  may  be  sure  I  have 
other  reasons.  I  '11  maybe  tell  ye  what  they  are  when 
I  can  lippen  to  ye." 
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**Eh,  Mr.  Prosser,  but  that's  hard," said  Simpson 
in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Smuggling,  Simpson,  is  no  exactly  a  school  for 
a'  the  virtues,  ye  see,  and  I  must  be  cautious.  In 
these  sair  times  everybody  is  living  in  a  whispering 
gallery,  with  the  Secretary  o*  State  at  the  one  focus, 
and  the  President  of  the  Court  o*  Session  at  the  other. 
However,  that  *s  Greek  to  you,  Simpson.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  it  *s  safest  to  take  soundings  when  ye  're 
in  an  unknown  bay.  You  may  be  shallow  or  you 
may  be  deep, — but  my  metaphors  are  getting 
fankled.  Well,  now,  I  saw  Gillespie,  the  preventive 
officer,  last  night." 

Simpson  muttered  an  angry  oath. 

"  Do  you  think  he  jalooses  anything  about  our  next 
venture  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  and  I  '11  tell  you  a'  about  it.  You 
must  know  I  was  taking  a  daunder  along  the  shore 
about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  gey  and  dark, — I  think, 
Simpson,  you  must  have  the  power  the  Thessalian 
witches  had  of  drawing  down  the  moon, — well,  I  had 
just  got  as  far  as  the  Deil's  Mash-tub,  and  was  stand- 
ing looking  doon  into  it — the  tide  was  full,  and  the 
waves  were  churning  and  boiling  in  it — when  I  found 
myself  gruppit  from  behind  by  the  collar  of  my  coat, 
I  thought  at  first  that  somebody — maybe  auld  Clootie 
himsel' — wanted  to  push  me  into  the  infernal  caldron, 
and  my  very  hair  stiffened  wi'  the  gliff  I  got.  For- 
tunately for  myself,  I  'm  not  an  easy  customer  to 
tackle " 

Simpson  gave  a  croaking  laugh. 

*'  That 's  true,  Mr.  Prosser.      I  *m  thinking   you 
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could  gar  the  Pert  Polly's  anchor  come  hame,  if  you 
took  a  haul  at  the  cable." 

"Porritch  and  sobriety  does  it,"  said  Andrew, 
complacently.  '*  If  ye  lift  your  little  finger  ower 
often,  you  *11  lift  nothing  else  afore  long.  And  tea 
is  nearly  as  bad.  Our  women  never  had  the  vapours 
till  tea  came  in  fashion.** 

"  I  never  could  thole  sic  watery  blash,**  said  Simp- 
son, with  much  emphasis. 

**  I  ken  ye  prefer  strong  waters,"  remarked  An- 
drew. But  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  Who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat,*  it  does  not  follow  logi- 
cally that  he  who  drinks  strong  waters  should  himself 
be  strong.  However,  this  is  a  digression.  When  I 
found  myself  gruppit,  I  let  out  a  backward  kick,  that 
garrad  the  fellow  yell  like  a  demoniac.  He  let  go 
his  hold,  and  I  turned  round  and  faced  him.  It  was 
Gillespie,  and  he  was  standing  on  one  leg  like  a 
drookit  hen,  and  holding  the  other  with  both  hands, 
and  swearing — well,  if  thedeil  himsel*  had  come  out 
of  his  Mash-tub,  he  couldna  have  improved  upon  it. 
*What  do  you  mean,*  said  I,  'collaring  a  manlike 
that?  Can  a  man  no  take  a  walk  by  the  shore — 
which,  mind  you,  belongs  to  the  people  and  no  to  the 
blood-sucking  land-owners — without  being  mishan- 
dled by  an  officer  of  excise?  *  *  I  know  you,  Andrew 
Prosser,*  says  he,  gnashing  his  teeth ;  *  you  're  hand 
in  glove  wi*  the  smugglers.  You  *re  here  to  make 
private  signals.'  I  gave  a  laugh  at  that.  *  I  'm  here 
as  a  lover  of  Nature,'  said  I,  *  and  I  'm  wae  to  see  that 
her  fairest  scenes  are  defaced  by  officers  of  excise. 
Gang  hame,  John  ;  ye  have  found  a  mare's  nest  this 
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time,  and  tasted  the  quality  of  her  hoofs  forby.*  *  I  '11 
chalk  that  kick  up  ahint  the  door,  Prosser,*  says  he, 
*  and  you  *11  pay  for  it.  I  hae  my  eye  upon  you.  *  '  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king,  nae  doot,'  said  I ;  *sae  laiig 
as  ye  keep  your  hands  aff  me,  you  may  glower  your 
een  oot  o'  your  heid.'  *  Bide  a  wee,  my  braw  billy,* 
says  he  ;  *  I  Ul  make  a  clean  sweep  of  you  all  afore  lang. 
You*reower  intimate  wi*  Simpson  to  be  an  honest 
man' — ye  see,  Simpson,  ye  *re  mair  famed  for  the 
smell  o'  brandy  than  the  odour  of  sanctity " 

**  The  deil  draw  the  neck  o'  him !  "  muttered  Simp- 
son, indignantly. 

"  Amen  !  but  ye  '11  have  to  be  cautious,  for  I  think 
he  has  got  secret  information.  Somebody's  tap  is 
running." 

This  intimation  appeared  to  alarm  Simpson  con- 
siderably. **  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  If  I 
knew "  And  he  supplied  the  hiatus  by  clench- 
ing his  formidable  fist,  and  growling  some  very  vigor- 
ous imprecations. 

"So  much  for  that  matter,"  said  Andrew,  "and  if 
I  see  any  danger  looming  I  '11  let  you  know.  And 
now,  I  have   another  subject  to  discuss  with  you." 

"It  's  getting  late,"  said  Simpson,  in  slightly 
muffled  tones,  "  and  the  raw  air  is  bad  for  my  rheum- 
atics." 

"Yours  is  an  accommodating  rheumatism,  Simp- 
son," said  Andrew.  "  However,  I  winna  insist.  Only, 
mind  ye,  the  subject  has  got  to  be  faced  sune  or  syne." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then  ;  a  wilfu'  man  will  hae  his* 
way.     What  is  it?" 

"Nobody  can  say,  Simpson,  that  I  am  a  busybody. 
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I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the — citizen. 
A  man's  habits  are  his  own,  even  if  they  *re  bad.  A 
hallanshaker  has  a  right  to  his  rags,  as  a  merchant  to 
his  broadcloth  ;  and  sumptuary  laws,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  I*m  dead  against.  But  if  a  man's  ways 
threaten  to  injure  those  I  am  bound  to  protect,  then 
I  step  in.  A  sweep  has  a  right  to  his  sooty  clothes  ; 
but  I  wadna  let  him  gang  among  my  tidy  bit  lassies 
and  smudge  their  clean  pinafores.  I '  m  in  loco  parentis 
to  my  pupils ;  and  if  a  parent,  relative,  or  guardian 
neglects  his  or  her  duties,  then  I  interfere.  A 
neglected  child  is  virtually  an  orphan,  and  an  orphan 
should  find  a  father  in  every  good  man,  and  a  mother 
in  every  kind-hearted  woman.  Now,  to  apply  these 
principles,  which  are  maybe  rather  above  your  com- 
prehension, for  your  liquid  capacity  is  greater  than 
your  mental,  I  doubt " 

"  Maybe  I  'm  no  as  dull  as  ye  think,"  said  Simp- 
son, a  little  sullenly.  *'  I  canna  talk  like  you.  You 
could  talk  the  hind-leg  afiF  a  horse — a  horse? — an 
elephant !    But  I  hae  my  thochts,  deep  anes " 

*'  Ower  deep,  I  *m  thinking,"  said  Andrew. 

**  But  my  words  aye  gang  to  leeward  o*  my  ideas." 

**  Well,  well,  you  may  be  a  *  mute  inglorious  Milton ' 
for  me,  Simpson  ;  but  I  'm  gangin'  to  leeward  oi  my 
subject.    You  have  a  niece  who  is  my  pupil." 

"  I  hae,  and  a  braw  lass  she  is,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldna." 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  being  a  relative " 

"  Yes,  that 's  just  it.  What  relative  is  she  ?  Is  sh^ 
your  niece  or  your  wife's  ?  *' 
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"She's  my  brother's  daughter,"  said  Simpson, 
after  a  short  paiise. 

**  She  is  not  what  is  ironically  called  a  love-child, 
eh  ?    You  '11  excuse  the  question." 

**  No,  no ;  that^s  a*  richt !  "  said  Simpson,  emphati- 
cally.    *'  She  was  bom  in  holy  wedlock." 

*  •  Good.     Is  her  father  dead  ? ' ' 

*'Dead  as  Methusalem.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  was  drowned  when  his  ship 
was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Puir 
Archie  !  He  was  a  braw  lad — muckle  handsomer 
than  me." 

*•  That  's  highly  probable  ;  and  his  wife  must  have 
been  a  bonnie  woman,  judging  by  Bell, — for  I  must 
confess  I  can  only  see  her  likeness  to  you  *  tanquatn 
in  speculo,'  in  a  glass,  very  darkly." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bessie  was  a  braw  lass,"  said  Simpson, 
with  a  laboured  sigh.  '*  But  all  flesh  is  gra«^.  And 
noo,  I  think  I  '11  e'en  take  the  road  hame." 

**  Man  alive  !  "  cried  Andrew,  with  unbounded  sur- 
prise, "I  have  only  just  begun.  All  this  has  only 
been  a  kind  of  preface  or  preamble." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Simpson,  gruffly.  ^*  Sae  be  it. 
Only  haul  closer  to  windward,  gin  ye  please." 

"Tom  Simpson,"  said  Andrew,  solemnly,  "  it 's  no 
easy  matter  to  get  the  weather-gage  of  you. " 

Simpson  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

"  Maybe  no,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  *11  come  a  few  points  nearer  the  wind," 
continued  Andrew,  significantly.  "My  question  is 
this  :    What  do  ye  mean  to  do  with  Bell  ?  " 

♦'  To  give  her  a  guid  education  first,— and  I  believe 
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that  there  's  no  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country  can 
carry  her  on  as  weel  as  you  can,  Mr.  Prosser." 

*'Who  is  steering  wild  now?"  asked  Andrew, 
ignoring  the  ingratiating  remark.  '  *  A  good  education 
is  a  means  to  an  end.     What 's  the  end  in  her  case  ?  *' 

"Weel,  she  '11  be  handy  in  the  hoose.  My  wife  is 
unco  fond  o'  her." 

**  We  are  getting  onto  delicate  ground  now,"  said 
Andrew.  **  But  I  '11  ask  you  a  question  :  Is  your 
wife  fit  to  look  after  a  young  lassie  growing  up  into 
womanhood  ?  Dinna  answer  me  unless  ye  like  :  it 's 
no  business  of  mine  directly.  But  I  have  heard  of 
blows  given " 

"She's  no  herseP  when  the  fit  is  on  her,"  said 
Simpson,  in  a  low  tone.  "  She  's  fair  red  wud.  A' 
bear  robbed  o*  its  whelps  is  a  small  comparison. 
But  eh  !  she  's  sorry  afterhin.  She  has  a  big  heart  as 
well  €is  a  big  body.  And  then  she  's  English,  ye  ken. 
We  shouldna  judge  her  by  oor  standard." 

"  Well,  passing  that,  do  ye  mean  to  say  that  ye 
mean  to  keep  her  in  that  boosing-kain  of  yours  ?  Ye 
ken  the  sort  of  talk  that  *s  to  be  heard  there,  and  the 
wild  ongoings  of  your  harum-scarum  companions." 

"Their  bark  is  waur  than  their  bite.  I  would 
rather  lippen  her  to  them  than  to  fine  city  bucks  and 
macaronis.    Besides,  I  *m  there  to  protect  her " 

"  *  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  '  "  muttered  An- 
drew, grimly. 

"  Na,  na,  Mr.  Prosser ;  she  's  safe  enough  wi'  me. 
I  ken  a  wheen  lassies  that  would  hae  been  better  serv- 
ing stoups  o*  ale  than  waiting  at  table.  Brose  and 
broth  disna  coup  the  stamack,  and  that 's  what  the 
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diet  they  get  at  some  grand  hooses  does  for  the  puir 
misguidit  limmers.  * ' 

"There  *s  some  truth  in  that,  Simpson,"  said  An- 
drew. "  But  observe  :  life  in  an  ale-house  would  be 
misery  to  Bell.  She  is  n*t  made  of  the  same  clay  as 
you  or  me.  Now,  you  have  taken  charge  of  her,  and 
you  are  responsible  for  her  peace  of  mind,  her  happi- 
ness, and  her  prospects.  Who  would  marry  her  out  of 
an  alehouse  ?  I  mean,  what  man  worthy  of  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  her  virtues  ?  No,  no  ;  you  must  put 
her  somewhere  else  than  among  your  pint-stoups. 
Ye  dinna  plant  a  rose-tree  in  a  midden,  do  ye  ?  ** 

'*  That/s  a  braw  comparison,  by  my  certy  !  **  ex- 
claimed Simpson,  indignantly. 

"  Comparisons  ar(?  sometimes  odorous,"  remarked 
Andrew,  composedly.  "Reason  it  out,  Simpson; 
you  have  got  to  find  a  proper  sphere  for  her." 

"  Orphans  hae  nae  call  to  be  pernickety,"  said  Simp- 
son, a  little  sullenly.  "  And  it  wad  be  wrong  to  gie 
her  ideas  abune  her  station." 

*'  Station  ! "  cried  Andrew,  hotly.  **  Nature  knows 
nothing  about  station.  Rank,  titles,  coronets,  and 
crowns  are  man's  silly  work.  But  Nature  means 
that  her  ladies  and  gentlemen  (who  are  oftener  clad 
in  homespun  than  in  purple  and  fine  linen)  should 
live  according  to  their  station  as  fixed  by  her  :  to  wit, 
that  good  brains  should  have  a  chance  of  free  activity, 
and  virtue  not  be  stained  by  the  propinquity  of  vice.  If 
we  treated  men  and  women  as  we  treat  our  cabbages  and 
potatoes  and  roses  and  lilies,  humanity  would  be  a 
garden  of  the  Lord.  And  that  good  time  is  coming. 
We  are  making  a  beginning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Channel.  A  Tree  of  Freedom  has  been  planted, 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  But 
this  is  a  digression.  You  Ul  mind,  Simpson,  that  Bell 
is  one  of  Nature's  ladies,  and  you  have  got  to  respect 
that  fact.  Forby  that,  she  is  well  educated.  She  can 
read  Virgil  and  Horace.  You  would  set  her  to  clean 
pint-stoups,  would  you  ?  I  tell  ye,  Simpson,  it  *s 
high  treason  against  Nature  !  And  that  *s  the  only 
treason  that  I  reprobate." 

"Ye  seem  unco  fond  o*  her,"  remarked  Simpson, 
with  a  gruff  laugh. 

**  I  love  her  as  her  father  might  have  done,"  said 
Andrew,  solemnly.  *'  I  have  taught  her  since  she 
was  a  wee  bit  toddlin*  bairn.  I  mind  the  very  twist 
o*  her  bonny  mou'  when  she  said  a-b^  ab.  There  *s 
nothing  but  goodness  and  truth  and  sweetness  in  her 
heart.     Foul  fa*  the  man  that  wrongs  her !  " 

"  To  my  thinking,"  said  Simpson,  as  if  struck  by  a 
luminous  idea,  "you  sho]jld  wait  for  twa  or  three 
years  and  marry  her  yoursel*.  I  'm  sure,  we  would  be 
prood  o*  the  match,  and  it  would  be  the  only  way  o* 
convincing  you  that  she  's  only  a  woman.  It*  s  wun- 
nerfu*  how  angels  afore  marriage  take  the  moult  after 
marriage.** 

"Ye  have  paid  me  a  compliment,  Simpson,  in  pro- 
posing sic  a  thing,**  said  Andrew,  gravely.  "  But  ob- 
serve !  though  I  care  nothing  for  human  rank,  and 
for  that  matter  would  think  myself  good  enough  for  a 
duchess, — that's  not  pride,  for  I  regard  a  duchess  only 
as  a  woman,  and  I  *  11  be  boiind  a  duchess  wants  a  man 
first,  and  a  duke  next, — but  I  respect  natural  distinc- 
tions ;  for  all  men  are  not  equal  in  the  sight  of  Nature, 
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more  *s  the  pity,  and  what  we  should  aim  at, — dinna 
fidge  aboot,  this  is  better  than  counting  a  tavern  score, 
— what  we  should  aim  at  is  to  make  Nature's  Cinder- 
ellas  Nature's  princesses,  raise  the  standard  of  the 
race  till  all  are  equal  in  a  natural  sense — equal,  I  say, 
not  uniform,  just  as  I  saw  this  spring  some  beds  of 
primroses  in  the  minister's  garden  all  equal  in  a  sense, 
but  all  distinct  in  pattern  and  colouring,  some  patterns 
and  colours  rarer  than  others,  and  so  more  frail  and 
delicate,  as  not  yet  hardened  to  a  typey — for  example, 
lilac  primroses.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  lilac  primrose, 
Simpson  ?  I  needna  ask  you  ;  but  it  *s  a  finer  sight 
than  the  Pert  Polly  sneaking  into  the  Giant's  Elbow 
with  a  hundred  kegs  of  Hollands  in  her  hold.  But  I 
am  gangin'  to  leeward  this  time.  What  I  mean  is, 
Bell  is  far  above  me " 

Simpson's  attention,  which  had  been  manifestly 
wandering,  became  at  once  concentrated. 

**  You  're  ower  blate,"  he  interposed,  hastily. 

**  No  ;  I  am  just,  that  *s  all.  She  is  a  princess  in  dis- 
guise.   I  could  never  educate  myself  up  to  her  level." 

*'  Havers  !  "  said  Simpson. 

**  Truth !  Where  did  she  get  her  refinement,  her 
unconscious  grace  like  a  fawn's?  her  innocent  but 
noble  gaze  ?  her  simple  courtesy  ?  never  bold,  but 
never  abashed ;  modest  but  never  awkward ;  never 
haughty,  but  yet  the  very  turn  of  her  neck  is  stately, 
and,  as  the  Latin  poet  says,  *incedit  regina,'  she 
walks  like  a  queen." 

*'  By  my  certy  ! "  exclaimed  Simpson,  with  a  burst 
of  laughter  too  boisterous  to  be  quite  spontaneous. 
"  lyike  Paul,  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad." 
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"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Simpson,"  rejoined 
Andrew,  with  a  short  dry  laugh.  **  Come,  now,  who 
was  her  mother  ?  A  lady  ?  for  birth  as  yet  unfortu- 
nately means  breeding." 

"She  came  of  a  good  stock,  I  believe,"  said  Simp- 
son. "  But  I  must  leave  you.  Ye  hae  preached  me 
a  lang  sermon,  and  my  brains  are  fair  bizzin*." 

"  Very  well ;  but  mind,  my  sermon  has  got  an  ap- 
plication. Think  it  over,  and  let  me  ken  what  you 
ettle  to  do  with  her.    I  *11  help  you,  if  I  can." 

**I  will,  Mr.  Prosser,  I  will,"  said  Simpson  with 
alacrity.     **  Guid  nicht.    It  *s  lang  past  elders'  hours." 

"  Good  nicht,"  replied  Andrew,  mechanically. 

He  stood  for  some  time  wrapt  in  meditation,  and 
then  muttered  to  himself,  "  There  *s  some  secret  aboot 
the  lassie's  birth.  He  has  been  like  a  hen  on  a  hot 
girdle  for  the  last  half-hour." 

He  sat  down  on  the  boat,  and  probably  his  thoughts 
had  fixed  themselves  on  Miss  Marjoribanks,  for  he 
sighed  heavily  now  and  then.  At  last  he  rose  and 
wended  his  way  slowly  homewards.  As  he  softly 
opened  the  door,  Mrs.  Badger's  voice  from  the  closet 
where  she  slept  smote  his  ears,  and  made  him  start 
nervously. 

"Ye  keep  braw  hours,  Andrew.  Where  hae  ye 
been?" 

"  I  have  been  studying  a  problem,  Mrs.  Badger," 
was  the  reply.     "  I  've  been  trying  to  find  ;r." 

"The  clock  has  lang  syne  chappit  twal,"  was  the 
injured  remark. 

"  Let  it  chap,"  said  Andrew,  impatiently  :  "  that 's 
^hat  it's  for." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOI,Y  WEI.I,. 

BEECHGROVE  HALL,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  Walter's  father,  stood  a  mile  inland 
from  the  village.  It  was  an  old  house,  lofty  for 
its  width,  with  high-pitched  roofs  and  turret-like 
projections  at  the  angles  of  the  walls.  It  was  reached 
from  the  road  by  a  fine  avenue  of  beeches ;  and  stand- 
ing near  the  middle  of  a  long  acclivity,  it  commanded 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  been  a  navy  contractor,  and  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  while  he  was  still  compar- 
atively in  the  prime  of  life.  His  wife  had  died  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  only  daughter  Sibylla,  who  was 
two  years  younger  than  Walter.  Though  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  seemed  already  a  young  woman — 
this  precocious  physical  development  being  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  mother  had  been  a  Creole. 

It  was  the  breakfast  hour  of  the  day  after  Walter's 
arrival,  and  his  father  and  he  were  standing  at  the 
window  chatting  together  till  Sibylla  should  make 
her  appearance.  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  stout  handsome 
man,  whose  whole  appearance,  his  massive  and  yet 
well-proportioned  frame,  his  grave  and  deliberate 
movements,  the  level  steadiness  of  his  voice,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  look,  conveyed  an  impression  of  mpnil 
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stability  and  repose,  which  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  gay  vivacity  of  his  son.  And  yet  the  youth  had 
his  father's  powerful  brow,  and  his  expressive  and 
mobile  features  when  at  rest  settled  into  the  same 
placid  gravity.  His  face  had  a  healthy  paleness,  with 
a  faint  olive  tinge,  suggestive  of  the  Creole  blood  in 
his  veins  ;  but  he  had  his  father's  dark-blue  eyes, 
with  specks  of  hazel  round  the  iris. 

**  Good  morning,  gentlemen,**  said  a  playful  voice ; 
and  as  father  and  son  turned  round,  Sibylla — for  it 
was  she — made  an  elaborate  curtsey,  full  of  sportive 
grace. 

Her  father  imprisoned  her  soft  cheeks  within  his 
large  shapely  white  hands  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow  ; 
and  Walter,  imitating  her  roguish  humour,  took  her 
hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  an  air  of  courtly 
homage. 

"Ten  minutes  late.  Miss  Indolence,**  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  smilingly  consulting  his  watch  as  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  table. 

***Tisdeep  design,  papa;  your  hunger  makes  me 
sure  of  a  welcome.    Good  morning,  John.  *  * 

This  salutation  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gordon*s  man- 
servant, John  Wilkie,  who  waited  at  table.  He  was  a 
tall,  elderly  man,  with  a  rugged  weather-beaten  face  ; 
his  lower  eyelids  were  seamed  with  a  network  of  fine 
wrinkles,  and  his  eyes  wore  that  peering  and  yet  far- 
away look — the  reflection  of  the  mystery  of  the  sea — 
which  sailors  acquire  who  have  for  long  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  scanning  distant  horizons  and  misty 
stretches  of  ocean.  He  had  a  wooden  leg,  and  wore  a 
long  pig-tail  tied  with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon. 
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He  had  been  boatswain  on  board  the  frigate  Resist- 
ance Mn^^r  Captain  King,  and  had  lost  his  right  leg 
below  the  knee  in  the  spirited  action  fought  be- 
tween that  vessel  and  the  French  frigate  La  Coquette 
in  the  year  1783  near  Turk's  Island.  He  had  been 
pensioned,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  village  of 
Fownie,  where  Mr.  Gordon  had  made  his  acquaintance 
and  taken  him  into  his  service.  He  had  proved  an 
invaluable  servant,  obedient  without  servility  as  a  true 
man-of-war*s-man,  and  punctiliously  honest  as  befits 
a  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who,  from  the  emphasis  and 
noisy  assertion  of  his  walk,  has  lost  the  capacity  for 
furtive  and  sneaking  movements.  He  idolised  his 
young  mistress,  and  while  mechanically  respectful  to 
his  master,  was  on  quarter-deck  behaviour  with  the 
young  midshipman,  doffing  his  cap  to  him  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Poor  John  !  he  knew  nothing  of 
natural  equality  and  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  if  any  one 
had  tried  to  indoctrinate  him  with  these  fine  French 
notions,  he  would  probably  have  squirted  his  tobacco- 
juice  with  vicious  energy  and  growled  his  contempt 
for  the  Johnny  Crapauds  and  their  frivolous  and  fan- 
tastic notions. 

John  returned  the  morning  salutation  of  his  mistress 
in  a  voice  like  the  rumble  of  a  carronade,  though  his 
eyes  brightened  and  his  features  assumed  a  grim  and 
dislocated  smile. 

Sibylla  was  a  charming  and  engaging  sight,  as  she 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  behind  the  tea-urn,  dressed 
in  a  dainty  white  muslin  gown,  her  taper  fingers 
hovering  over  the  cups  as  she  dispensed  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  breakfast-table.     Her  cheeks  had  the 
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same  olive  tinge  as  her  brother's,  her  hair  and  eye- 
brows were  dark  ;  but  her  eyes,  like  her  brother's, 
were  blue — a  piquant  contrast,  which  lent  a  strange 
and  bewildering  charm  to  her  features.  The  arch 
smiling  face  had  the  soft  loveliness,  the  almost  porce- 
lain delicacy,  of  a  portrait  by  Greuze  ;  but  if  any  critic 
of  physiognomy  had  observed  that  face  while  her 
father  said  grace,  he  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
complete  change  of  expression,  due  to  the  absolute 
correspondence  between  feeling  and  its  outward  man- 
ifestation, which  resulted  in  what  might  be  called 
physical  honesty.  The  Hebe  had  become  a  nun,  the 
maiden  d  la  Greuze  was  transformed  into  a  Madonna 
d,  la  Murillo.  Her  face,  indeed,  with  the  eyes  closed 
and  the  lips  gently  pressed  together,  might  have 
served  as  a  model  for  that  of  some  virgin  confessor, 
the  more  so  that  in  repose  it  bore  the  imprint  of  a 
haunting  and  unconscious  pathos,  a  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  sorrow. 

After  the  conversation  had  touched  on  a  number  of 
indifferent  topics,  Walter  said  suddenly — 

**  Speaking  of  the  people  I  met  yesterday,  there 
was  one  whom  I  don't  happen  to  know." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gordon. 

"A  gentleman,  rather  dark-complexioned,  the 
cheeks  and  chin  close-shaven,  and  with  a  long  black 
moustache.  He  was  riding  on  a  handsome  chestnut 
in  the  direction  of  Swinton.  You  know  I  had  gone 
to  see  my  old  nurse,  and  I  met  him  on  the  way  back. 
He  looked  inquisitively  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  honoured  me  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
salutation." 
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"  Who  could  it  be,  John  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Gordon,  with 
some  show  of  interest. 

"  Lord  Wimpole,  sir,"  said  John,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone. 

**Ah,  to  be  sure,**  rejoined  Mr.  Gordon;  "Lord 
Wimpole  of  Swinton  Hall,  Walter.  I  heard  that  he 
had  recently  arrived,  and  meant  to  stay  for  a  few 
months.     I  must  give  him  a  call.** 

**  Is  it  socially  possible  for  you  to  visit  a  live  lord, 
papa  ?  **  asked  Sibylla,  half  jocularly.  "  Is  it  not -the 
case  that  etiquette,  like  the  tide,  only  goes  up  a 
certain  distance,  and  that  the  nobility  are  above 
high-water  mark?  I  would  not  like  you  to  be 
snubbed.** 

**  Lord  Wimpole  is  as  little  likely  to  snub  me  as  I 
am  to  take  a  snubbing,  my  dear,'*  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

*'  Well,  he  looks  as  if  he  was  quite  capable  of  being 
arrogant,*'  remarked  Walter.  **  He  is  just  like  the 
captain  of  an  Algerine  felucca  or  a  Spanish  xebeque  : 
these  fellows  often  have  the  same  air  of  dusky  pictu- 
resque dare-devilry.  But  what  is  he  ?  who  is  he  ? 
what  is  he  doing  here  ?  ** 

**  I  don*t  know  much  about  him,*'  replied  his  father. 
"I  understand  he  has  obtained  his  estate  and  title 
from  some  collateral  branch.  In  his  younger  days  I 
believe  he  was  in  one  of  the  services — army  or  navy, 
I  don't  know  which.  He  has  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing led  a  somewhat  unsettled  life.** 

**  Is  he  married,  sir  ?  **  asked  Walter. 

**  I  believe  not.  But  it  is  hardly  in  good  taste  to 
talk  about  him  in  this  way.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Prosser, 
Walter?** 
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"Oh, yes,**  replied  Walter,  with  a  smile.  "  He  is 
just  as  delightfully  whimsical  as  ever.** 

"There  are  strange  rumours  about  him,  Watty,** 
remarked  Sibylla,  earnestly. 

**My  dear  Sibylla  I  **  exclaimed  Walter,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  dear,  though  possibly  it  is  mere 
detraction.  People  insinuate  that  he  is  not  a  loyal 
subject,  that  he  harbours  seditious  projects,  and  is  even 
a  member  of  a  secret  society  imbued  with  revolution- 
ary principles.  He  is  also  said  to  be  in  league  with 
smugglers ;  but,  to  be  sure,  that  is  nothing,  for  in 
that  matter  few  have  clean  hands.  Even  I  do  not 
too  curiously  trace  the  peregrinations  of  the  lace  that 
reaches  me.** 

"But  what  grounds  have  they  for  accusing  him  of 
disloyalty  ?  '*  asked  Walter,  anxiously. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not ;  but  he  talks  strangely  at  times, 
and  he  plays  the  *  fa  ira,*  and  suchlike  songs,  on 
his  fiddle.** 

"There  *s  no  sedition  in  a  fiddle,**  said  Walter. 
"You  are  not  a  papist  because  you  play  *  Ave  Marias  * 
on  your  harpsichord.** 

"  I  have  dutifully  taken  my  religion  from  papa,  who 
knows  best,  and  whose  goodness  commends  his  relig- 
ion ;  but,  if  I  may  be  frank,  I  have  my  leanings  to- 
wards the  Catholic  Church.  Our  dear  mamma  was  a 
Catholic ;  **  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  May  you  always  be  as  good  as  she  was,  my  dear,** 
said  Mr.  Gordon,  a  little  huskily.  "But  we  won't 
speak  about  such  matters,  which  pertain  to  the  in- 
cUvidual  conscience.     We  must  not  identify  religion 
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either  with  superstition  or  bigotry,  which  are  its  east- 
ward and  westward  shadows.  I,  too,  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Prosser*s  proceedings,  and  you  should  advise 
him  to  be  careful,  Walter.  I  am  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  I  might  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to  per- 
form. Now  I  shall  leave  you.  I  have  some  letters  to 
write.'* 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  walk,  Sibylla?"  asked 
Walter. 

**  *Tis  not  often  I  have  the  prospect  of  so  gallant  an 
escort,"  said  Sibylla,  gaily.     **  I  shall  be  delighted." 

And  she  left  the  room  to  dress. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  this,  sir?^'  asked  Walter,  as 
his  father  rose  from  the  table. 

"  I  fear  it  greatly  ;  and  in  times  like  these  even 
lukewarmness  is  veiled  treason.  Warn  your  friend. 
I  should  not  like  him  to  come  to  harm." 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  for  a  young  lady, 
Sibylla  reappeared  equipped  for  her  walk.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  French  cambric,  and  a  Flemish 
mantle  of  twilled  sarsenet, — so  might  loveliness  be 
attired  in  those  distant  days, — ^while  a  chip  hat,  trim- 
med with  jonquille  ribbon,  adorned  her  head. 

**  By  Neptune  and  his  trident  I "  exclaimed  Walter, 
gaily,  as  he  surveyed  his  sister,  **  you  are  monstrous 
fine.    What  fashion-plate  have  you  walked  out  of?  " 

*'Nay,  keep  your  compliments  for  some  other 
young  lady,  and  don't  beggar  yourself  in  flatteries,  or, 
as  flattery  is  woman's  ambrosia,  some  young  damsel 
will  have  to  starve  for  want  of  it" 

Walter's  cheeks  reddened  a  little,  and  he  gave  an 
embarrassed  laugh. 
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**  Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  *'  he  asked. 

"There  is  an  old  well  in  the  skirts  of  Swinton 
Wood  which  I  sometimes  visit.  It  was,  and  is  still 
indeed,  regarded  as  a  holy  well,  of  much  medicinal 
virtue ;  but  Mr.  Marjoribanks  says  it  is  ferruginous, 
and  that  the  Virgin  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — though, 
perhaps,  mind  you,  iron  needs  a  blessing  as  much  as 
ordinary  food.  Be  that  as  it  may,  't  is  a  pretty  spot, 
though  grievously  neglected.  And  yet  its  very  dilap- 
idation has  a  pathetic  charm.  It  is  a  symbol  of  de- 
cayed faith.  How  many  people  long  generations  ago 
visited  the  well  with  pious  hopes  !  And  they  have 
long  since  departed,  but  still  the  water  flows.  How 
vain  is  our  life,  how  evanescent  our  jpys  and  sorrows !  ** 

**  Veiy  true,  no  doubt ;  but  we  have  got  to  live  our 
life,  as  these  people  lived  theirs.  And  in  my  profes- 
sion it  is  a  fine  thing  that  death  is  as  much  honoured 
as  life,  so  that  we  get  the  full  good  of  our  existence." 

**You  have  been  in  several  actions,  dearest,"  said 
Sibylla,  tenderly.     '*  How  many  is  it  ?  " 

"Counting  the  big  ones  and  the  little  whets  and 
divertissements ^  I  have  been  in  seven,*'  said  Walter, 
a  little  self-complacently. 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  ? " 

"  I  was  too  much  afraid  of  being  afraid  to  think 
much  of  the  danger.  Ah,  but  if  you  saw  our  captain  ! 
What  a  hero  he  is  !  He  goes  into  action  as  if  he  were 
going  to  a  ball." 

With  such  talk  they  beguiled  the  way  till  they 
reached  the  well.  A  little  footpath  diverging  from  the 
road  led  to  a  circular  space  embowered  in  elms  and 
mountain -ashes.      The  wooded  slope  here  abruptly 
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terminated  in  a  nigged  face  of  rock,  from  a  fissure  in 
the  middle  of  which  issued  a  runnel  of  water,  that 
flowed  down  into  a  stone  trough  stained  a  reddish 
yellow,  and  felted  on  the  outside  with  the  greenest 
moss.  A  decayed  plank  lay  over  the  tiny  channel  by 
which  the  water  escaped  to  some  neighbouring  brook. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inviting  than  the  soothing 
murmur  and  gurgle  of  the  tiny  stream  ;  and  brother 
and  sister  seated  themselves  on  a  tree-trunk  which  had 
been  uprooted  by  a  storm,  and  lay  athwart  the  rounded 
hollow. 

There  was  a  dreamy  spell  about  the  scene  which 
predisposed  to  silence,  and  Sibylla's  face  had  assumed 
a  look  of  pensive  melancholy,  when  her  musings  were 
interrupted  by  a  question  addressed  to  her — 

"Sibylla,  dear,  what  mean  those  little  bits  of  crim- 
son worsted  or  cloth  tied  round  the  branches  of  the 
rowan-tree  opposite  us  ? " 

**  Every  strip  means  a  maiden's  heart  longing  to  be 
occupied,"  replied  Sibylla,  with  a  smile.  "It  is  an 
old,  old  superstition.  Girls  who  want  a  husband  (and 
they  are  perchance  more  numerous  than  those  who 
don't)  fasten  up  these  as  reminders  to  the  gentle  patron 
of  the  well ;  at  least,  that  is  the  origin  of  the  supersti- 
tious rite.  And  so  they  speak  *  good  painted  cloth,* 
though  they  confide  the  secret  only  to  this  same  pa- 
tron. The  strip  must  be  the  colour  of  their  heart's 
blood,  and  the  berries  of  the  tree  may  fancifully  sym- 
bolise drops  of  blood.  So  I  interpret.  Indeed  we  are 
wrong  if  we  think  there  was  little  imagination  in  these 
old  times.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  we  who  are  un- 
imaginative." 
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"  Well,  Sibylla,  you  need  offer  no  such  vows  ;  your 
face  makes  you  sure  of  many  suitors.*' 

"Only  my  face?'*  repeated  Sibylla,  with  a  blush 
and  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"Yes,  your  face — that  is,  your  eloquent  face  ;  but  I 
must  not  forestall  your  suitors.** 

**  Believe  me,  Watty,  my  wishes  are  not  common- 
place in  such  a  matter.  Even  to  a  brother  I  may  not 
speak  of  such  things,  but  I  foresee  that  if  I  purchase 
happiness,  it  will  be  at  a  heavy  cost ;  and  indeed,  I 
think  I  have  been  born  to  prove  in  my  experience  the 
most  essential  sweetness  of  sorrow.** 

"  You  have  your  meaning,  doubtless  ;  but  I  don*t 
grasp  it,**  said  Walter,  with  a  laugh.  **  You  are  too 
subtle  for  a  plain  sailor  like  me.** 

*'  Emotions  have  their  metaphysics.  Heigho  !  this 
comes  of  reading  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  For  one 
thing,  Watty,  I  shall  never  marry  a  fool.  I^et  him  be 
wicked,  wild,  tempestuous,  or  blasted  with  misfortune 
and  at  odds  with  fortune  and  his  fellow-men — ^there  is 
my  sphere ;  but  heaven  defend  me  from  a  fool,  how- 
ever good  he  be,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  a  fool  and  yet 
good,  which  I  greatly  doubt** 

**  A  romantic  notion,  dear  Sibylla.  You  must  not 
throw  yourself  away  on  any  one  less  worthy  than 
yourself.** 

**  A  fig  for  such  prudent  notions,*'  said  Sibylla,  im- 
petuously. "  Is  it  not  far  nobler  for  a  woman  to  raise 
and  redeem  a  man  ?  I  do  not  admire  the  woman  who 
has  every  virtue  except  that  of  self-sacrifice.  And  she 
is  but  a  Pharisee  who  prizes  her  own  perfection  so 
highly  that  she  will  not  look  at  a  man  less  virtuous 
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than  herself.  What  is  virtue  worth  if  it  has  not  cour- 
age ?  When  you,  good  brother,  encounter  a  sinking 
ship,  you  do  not  think  of  the  characters  of  the  perish- 
ing mariners.  Even  if  they  were  pirates,  I  believe 
you  would  try  to  rescue  them.*' 

**  Yes ;  and  we  would  probably  hang  them  after- 
wards.** 

**  That  is  as  may  be.  But,  in  the  first  place,  j'ou 
would  give  them  a  glimpse  of  the  humanity  they  had 
disowned,  and  so  prepare  them  for  repentance.  We 
profess  to  be  Christians  ;  but  surely  the  first  duty  of 
a  Christian  is  to  seek  and  save  those  that  are  lost.** 

"  Would  you  marry  a  bad  man,  Sibylla  ?  ** 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bad  man  ?  Does  a  really 
bad  man  exist?** 

"  I  have  met  a  good  few  in  my  short  experience  of 
life,'*  replied  Walter,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Pooh,  my  dear,  what  do  you  know  of  the  men 
whom  you  knock  on  the  head  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  a 
woman  should  not  marry  a  man  who  is  manifestly  de- 
praved, who  has  become  one  of  Circe*s  hogs ;  but  if 
she  meets  and  loves  a  man  who,  amidst  all  his  errors, 
has  still  some  glimmer  of  the  heavenly  light,  she 
should  be  bold  and  adventurous  enough,  I  think,  to 
share  her  goodness  with  him.  His  love  will  be  all  the 
greater  for  his  gratitude,  A  wife  who  is  also  a  Ma- 
donna has  a  double  chance  of  adoration.  But  per- 
haps this  is  not  the  sort  of  talk  that  befits  a  good  and 
virtuous  female !  ** 

**  I  must  always  strike  my  flag  when  I  have  an 
argument  with  you,  Sibylla.  That  comes  of  staying 
at  home  and  reading  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  as  you 
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said.  And  that  suggests  to  me  that  I  saw  Imogen 
lately." 

**  Ah,  Walter,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  Is  your 
heart  still  anchored  there  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  a  sighing  swain,''  said  Walter, 
blnshing.     "  And  yet  she  is — ^she  is " 

**  Infinitely  engaging  is,  I  believe,  the  modish 
phrase,"  said  Sibylla,  laughing. 

"  She  seems  vastly  improved — I  mean  in  refinement 
and  so  on." 

"  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,"  said  Sibylla,  gaily, 
"  for  she  associates  with  me." 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Sibylla  !  " 

**  Oh,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  acting  as  lapidary 
on  your  account.  Bell  and  I  are  bosom-friends,  be- 
cause we  love  one  another.  Nor  do  I  think  it  any 
derogation  on  my  part,  for  nobody  believes  .that 
Simpson  is  her  uncle." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  he  were,"  said 
Walter,  gloomily. 

**  Her  birth  is  no  doubt  a  mystery  ;  but,  I  am  prone 
to  think,  no  ignoble  one.  Or  else,  whence  her  in- 
stinctive goodness  ?  And  she  has  dim  memories  of  a 
lovely  and  tender  mother.  Simpson  and  his  wife  are 
farming  her,  I  do  suspect" 

"  This  should  be  looked  to." 

"And  so  it  shall,  if  I  live,"  said  Sibylla,  energeti- 
cally. 

"  She  is  very  clever,  is  she  not  ?  " 

**  She  is  musical  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Do  you 
know  she  will  sit  down  to  the  harpsichord  and  play 
any  song  she  hears,  though  she  does  not  know  a  single 
note?" 
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"  Why  do!i*t  you  teach  her  ?  " 

"She  prefers  to  hear  me  play,'*  said  Sibylla,  witli 
a  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  "  Besides,  she  is 
very  modest,  and  does  not  wish  to  acquire  accomplish- 
ments which  she  avers  are  beyond  her  station.  Per- 
haps she  is  right,  after  all ;  for  indeed,  even  common 
girls  have  sometimes  uncommon  beauty.'* 

At  this  point  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and,  turning  their 
heads,  they  saw  a  tall  gentleman  come  striding  up 
the  path. 

He  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  had  an  air  of  inbred 
distinction.  Seeing  the  two  young  people,  he  cour- 
teously raised  his  hat  and  said,  **  I  crave  your  pardon," 
in  somewhat  untuneful  but  cultivated  accents. 

Walter  rose  to  his  feet  and  stiffly  returned  the  salu- 
tatiQu. 

*' There  are  no  intruders,  sir,  where  all  are  free  to 
come,*'  he  said  coldly,  for  he  had  recognised  Lord 
Wimpole. 

"  I  bethink  me,*'  said  that  gentleman,  **  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  Miss  Gordon  and  her 
brother." 

Sibylla  rose  and  curtseyed  politely.  She  cast  a 
woman*s  comprehensive  glance  upon  him,  and  con- 
fessed to  herself  that,  though  he  was  not  a  handsome 
man,  he  possessed  attractions  superior  to  merely 
physical  beauty.  He  must  have  been  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  form  had  reached  its  acme 
of  strength  and  vigour.  His  features  were  somewhat 
rudely  but  not  coarsely  modelled :  the  forehead  was 
full,  high,  and  finely  outlined,  as  she  had  observed 
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wben  he  raised  bis  hat ;  and  there  was  a  sombre 
power  in  his  large  and  luminous  eye.  His  face  wore 
an  expression  of  haughty  reserve,  and  his  carriage 
was  dignified.  His  aristocratic  bearing  was  not  be- 
lied by  his  manner  of  speech,  which  was  courtly  if 
somewhat  abrupt 

"Permit  me,"  said  he,  "to  explain  my  presence 
here.  I  have  heard  that  a  certain  young  lady  had  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  I  should  leave  this  well  in  such 
a  state  of  ruinous  neglect ;  and  I  came  to  judge  for 
myself,  and  to  arrange  for  its  proper  repair." 

"Believe  me,  sir,  I  did  not  impute  blame,"  said 
Sibylla,  with  a  heightened  colour. 

"I  accept  the  assurance,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
strictly  my  duty  to  keep  this  place  in  order  ;  for 
though  it  lies  perhaps  within  the  precincts  of  the 
estate,  there  is  right-of-way,  and  the  good  people  who 
use  the  well  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
to  do  something  for  it.  The  trough,  I  see,  is  broken, 
and  no  doubt  in  bad  weather  the  approach  is  muddy. 
This  plank,  too,  is  but  a  sorry  means  of  access  to 
the  salubrious  waters.  The  matter,  in  short,  shall 
receive  immediate  attention." 

Sibylla  bowed,  and  smiled  with  a  grateful  look. 

"  I  am  puzzled  to  conceive  who  can  have  conveyed 
my  random  remarks,"  she  said,  half-interrogatively. 
"I  fear  they  must  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
process  of  transmission.  *  * 

"Your  remarks  made  a  little  circuit  thus  :  they 
travelled  from  the  manse  to  the  school -house,  where 
lives  an  unsparing  critic  of  the  nobility  ;  thence  to 
the  inn,  there  being,  people  say,  subterranean  means 
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of  communication  between  the  two  places — I  speak,  of 
course,  metaphorically;  then  they  travelled  to  me, 
Mr.  Simpson  being  a  tenant  of  mine.  How  far  they 
have  been  coloured  or  swelled  in  volume  after  passing 
through  these  several  channels  I  know  not,  nor  does 
it  matter,  for  any  one  who  looks  upon  Miss  Gordon 
will  acquit  her  of  any  ungentle  expression  of  opinion.  '* 

**  It  is  evident  I  must  be  more  careful  in  the  future,*' 
said  Sibylla,  with  a  look  of  vexation. 

**  Pray  do  not  bestow  a  thought  upon  such  a  trifle," 
said  lyord  Wimpole.  **  In  a  small  place  like  this  the 
origination  of  ideas  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  good 
folks  are  glad  to  borrow  the  casually  expressed  opin- 
ions of  their  betters,  as  the  destitute  wear  second- 
hand clothes.  Well,  well,  *  tant  de  bruit  pour  une 
omelette  *  !  Mr.  Gordon  has  not  yet  found  time  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  a  call '* 

"He  mentioned  that  matter  this  very  morning,** 
interposed  Sibylla,  hastily. 

Lord  Wimpole  bowed. 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  at  his  convenience. 
And  now,  I  shall  not  further  intrude.  I  presume  your 
ship  is  refitting,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  '* 

"Yes,  sir  ;  it  has  been  a  good  deal  battered  about, 
but  we  expect  to  be  in  proper  trim  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.** 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  a  full  share  of  glory  and  prize- 
money.** 

"Thank  you,**  said  Walter,  drily,  who  thought 
this  a  somewhat  patronising  remark. 

Then,  after  the  exchange  of  ceremonious  salutations, 
Lord  Wimpole  took  his  leave. 
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The  brother  and  sister  were  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  Walter  said — 

"I  dislike  the  fellow.  His  very  courtesy  is  oflFen- 
sive ;  it  is  so  elaborately  ironical." 

**I  think  you  exaggerate,  Walter,*'  said  Sibylla, 
mildly.  "  And  confess  that  it  was  thoughtful  of  him 
to  act  upon  a  casual  remark  of  mine.  It  was  neigh- 
bourly and  kind.'* 

"All  depends  upon  the  motive,"  said  Walter,  with 
a  sombre  look.  "As  Mr.  Prosser  would  say,  I  fear 
the  Danai  even  when  bringing  gifts." 

"  Well,  'tis  no  matter,"  was  his  sister's  reply. 

But  they  were  silent  and  preoccupied  diuing  their 
walk  home. 
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ANDREW   VISITS    HIS    AUNT  JANE. 

IT  was  Mr.  Prosser's  habit  every  Wednesday  after* 
noon  (Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  being  half- 
holidays)  to  make  an  excursion,  from  which  he 
did  not  return  till  some  time  during  the  early  hours  of 
Thursday  morning.  Interrogated  on  the  subject,  he 
was  accustomed  to  explain  that  he  had  a  relative 
in  Dundee — his  Aunt  Jane — who  was  in  indifferent 
health,  and  whom  he  helped  to  make  up  her  books, 
for  she  kept  a  chandler's  shop.  People,  however, 
were  wont  to  shake  their  heads  dubiously  when  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  and  though  they  could  not  affirm 
that  Aunt  Jane  was  an  apocryphal  personage,  for  one 
or  two  of  the  Fownie  folks  had  hunted  up  her  shop, 
and  had  even  self-sacrificingly  bought  candles  from 
her,  nevertheless  it  was  surmised  either  that  some 
female,  younger  and  more  attractive  than  Aunt  Jane, 
was  the  occasion  of  these  toilsome  pilg^nmages — who 
would  walk  fourteen  miles  to  see  an  aunt  ? — or  that 
Andrew  was  a  member  of  a  secret  political  club,  and 
that  Aunt  Jane  was  but  a  colourable  pretext  and  a 
sort  of  friendly  flag  to  mask  clandestine  commerce 
and  political  piracy.  But  Prosser  was  not  deterred 
from  continuing  his  habit  by  these  insinuations  and 
suspicions,  for  he  had  a  stiff  sinew  in  his  neck,  and 
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had  advanced  notions  of  civil  liberty.  Occasionally, 
instead  of  walking  the  distance,  he  went  to  Dundee 
by  sea,  accomplishing  the  journey  in  a  lug-sailed  boat 
obligingly  lent  him  by  Simpson,  the  worthy  landlord 
of  the  Anchor  Inn.  **Lent*'  is,  however,  hardly  the 
proper  word,  for  in  order  to  requite  the  obligation, 
Prosser  insisted  upon  receiving  Bell  as  a  free  pupil. 
Great,  then,  was  the  astonishment  of  the  good  folks 
of  Fownie  (for  such  a  village  is  like  a  glass  hive,  the 
movements  of  every  member  of  the  community  being 
watched  with  close  scrutiny,)  when,  one  fine  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Mr.  Prosser  and  Simpson  were  seen  to 
embark  together  in  the  lug-sailed  boat.  Moreover, 
Simpson  was  habited  in  an  unwonted  style.  Instead  of 
bis  broad  Scots  bonnet,  which  was  as  well  known  as  his 
red  shock  of  hair,  he  wore  a  three-cornered  hat,  some- 
what greasy  and  battered  indeed,  and  limp  in  the 
flaps,  but  still  a  head-gear  arresting  attention  ;  he 
had  also  donned  a  faded  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons ; 
and,  instead  of  his  long  well-oiled  boots  reaching  above 
the  knee,  he  wore  buckled  shoes.  His  rubicund 
face,  surrounded  by  its  nimbus  of  red  hair,  sleeked, 
however,  for  the  occasion,  was  charged  with  an  expres- 
sion of  solemn  importance,  a  little  spoiled  by  the 
somewhat  uneasy  glances  of  his  twinkling  and  fugitive 
grey  eyes. 

A  crowd  of  loungers  on  the  beach  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  strangely  assorted  pair. 
"  What 's  in  the  wind  the  day,  Tam  ?  *'  asked  one, 
translating  into  speech  the  thoughts  of  all. 

"  I*m  ganging  to  see  a  writer,"  was  the  reply,  ut- 
t§red  in  a  studied  drawl. 
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"Wae's  me!**  said  another,  with  mock  concern. 
"  That 's  serious.  You  *11  be  making  your  will,  I  *se 
warrant" 

"I'll  no'  leave  you  anything,  Sandy,"  was  the 
reply,  which  was  received  with  general  laughter. 

"How's  your  Aunt  Jane,  Mr.  Prosser?"  asked 
another,  with  an  air  of  polite  inquiry  and  a  circular 
wink. 

"I'll  tell  her  you  were  speerin'  for  her,  William," 
said  Andrew,  coolly ;  "  and  she  '11  maybe  give  you 
a  dozen  farthing  dips  and  a  horn  lantern  to  light  you 
when  you  're  stoicherin'  hame  o'  nights." 

This  allusion  to  the  inquirer's  convivial  habits 
raised  a  laugh  at  his  expense ;  and  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  men  were  watched  in  silence. 

The  boat  was  pushed  off,  the  lug-sail  hoisted,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  little  vessel  was  skimming  along, 
its  progress  being  attentively  watched  by  the  loungers 
on  the  shore,  till  its  dwindling  outlines  diverted  their 
speculation  to  the  chances  of  the  weather. 

The  wind  was  steady,  and  Andrew,  who  was  seated 
forward,  opened  conversation  with  his  companion. 

"  Mind  you,  Simpson,  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I 
dinna  want  to  bind  an  unwilling  victim  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  If  at  the  last  moment  ye  take  the  rue, 
say  so,  and  I'll  bear  nae  grudge.  Are  ye  con- 
vinced ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  'm  convinced,"  was  the  gruff  reply.  "  It  *s 
a  poor  Government  when  the  Pert  Polly  has  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek  with  the  revenue  cutters.  I  'm  for 
freedom  in  a'  things,  in  trade  particularly.  So  ye 
may  ding  doon  the  Government  as  soon  as  ye  like ; 
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but  I  draw  the  line  at  the  Kirk,  Andrew.  Ye 
mannna  ding  doon  the  Kirk.  I  dinna  believe  in  the 
worship  of  Reason.  Reason  is  but  a  farthing  dip  (as 
ye  were  saying  to  that  bletherin*  idiot)  in  matters  of 
eternity.  Could  Reason  have  given  us  a  Bible? — 
answer  me  that." 

"  Ye  're  a  fine  theologian,  Simpson,  I  ken  that, 
especially  when  ye  hae  spirits  in  the  hold,"  rejoined 
Andrew,  caustically.  **  But  this  is  a  political  matter. 
Ivcave  the  Kirk  alane ;  it  doesna  need  you  for  a  but- 
tress or  a  stoop, — stowps  are  queer  stoops  for  a  Kirk, 
if  ye  *11  excuse  the  remark.  Tell  me,  have  you  got 
liberty  ?  '* 

**  D— d  little  !  "  was  the  sententious  reply. 

**  Have  I  got  liberty  ?  Why  I  canna  scrape  innocent 
catgut  but  they  find  treason  in  it.  As  for  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  printing,  they  simply  dinna 
exist.  Oh,  Georgius  Rex  !  *  quousque  tandem  abutere 
nostra  patientia  ?  * " 

**  Slack  aft  the  sheet,  Mr.  Prosser,  a  wee  bit,'*  said 
Simpson,  who  felt  that  he  must  assert  his  nautical 
superiority  when  Latin  was  brought  on  board. 

After  a  sail  of  nearly  three  hours,  our  voyagers 
reached  Dundee.  Proceeding  some  distance  up  the 
Nethergate,  Andrew  stopped  at  a  low-browed  shop 
and  pushed  open  a  half-door,  which  gave  notice  of 
their  entrance  by  setting  a  bell  in  clangorous  mo- 
tion. A  tall  gaunt  woman  emerged  from  an  inner 
apartment,   and  greeted  Andrew  with  a  wry  smile. 

"How  are  ye,  auntie?"  he  asked,  and  then  hastily 
introduced  his  companion,  lest  his  inquiry  should  lead 
to  a  minute  description  of  her  bodily  condition. 
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**  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Simpson.  Ye  look  fine  and 
hearty.  I  wish  I  was  the  same.  But  I  'm  sair  hadden 
doon  wi'  a  hoast.  It  is  a  wearing  and  a  wearying 
thing  a  hoast.  At  night  whiles  I  canna  get  a  wink 
o»  sleep " 

**How*s  your  rheumatism,  auntie?**  interposed 
Andrew,  anxious  for  a  change  of  prolixity. 

**  Powerful  bad,  Andrew,**  replied  Aunt  Jane,  with 
a  doleful  shake  of  the  head.  "  My  knee  feels  whiles 
as  if  somebody  was  boring  red-hot  needles  into  it.** 

**I  ken,**  said  Simpson,  cordially,  for  nothing 
breeds  friendship  like  the  comparison  of  ailments. 
"  You  should  try  hot  vomitations, — no  that  I  think 
muckle  o*  hot  water  by  itsel*.** 

"  How  *s  business  ?  '*  asked  Andrew,  hastily. 

**I  dinna  ken,*'  said  Aunt  Jane,  dolefully.  **  It 
doesna  come  near  my  doors.  It  *s  the  wars  that  *s 
ruining  everything.** 

"  No  your  trade,  auntie,  for  when  there  *s  a  great 
victory — and  how  do  the  puir  French  folk  manage  to 
exist  at  all  when  they  are  being  constantly  beaten  ? 
unless  they  are  like  women,  dogs,  and  the  sandal- 
tree,  *  the  more  they  be  beaten,  the  better  they  be  * — 
when  there  *s  a  victory,  there  *s  an  illumination,  and 
your  stock  melts  away  fast  enough.** 

"  Ay,  and  the  folks  gang  to  their  beds  in  the  dark 
for  a  fortnight  afterhin.  I  get  nae  benefit  from  your 
ile-luminations.  It 's  a  puir  trade,  and  the  smell  o* 
the  tallow  gets  round  my  heart.** 

**Ye  should  take  a  thimblefu*  o*  cognac  now  and 
then,**  said  Simpson. 

**  Nae  doot,**  was  the  dejected  reply,  **  but  it  *s  d^ar,** 
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Simpson  coughed,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

**  I  hae  a  friend,'*  said  he,  with  a  vague  sweep  of 
his  hand,  "who  gets  it  cheap.  If  you'll  accept  a 
bottle " 

"That  will  1,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  with  alacrity,  "and 
you  '11  get  a  widow's  blessing.'* 

"  Now,  we  must  be  off,  auntie,"  said  Andrew,  wh6 
was  fidgeting  about  impatiently. 

"Ay,  ay,  Andrew;  I  never  get  mair  than  just  a 
glisk  o*  ye.  Dinna  mind  me, — I  *m  only  a  lone 
widow." 

"  We  '11  be  back  again  in  two  or  three  hours,"  said 
Andrew,  "  and  we  might  take  a  rizzered  haddie,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  resignedly. 

The  two  men  advanced  for  some  distance  up  the 
street,  'and  then  Andrew,  after  a  swift  exploring 
glance,  turned  hastily  into  a  close,  and  ascended,  the 
stairs  at  its  farther  extremity.  He  stopped  .at  the 
first  landing  and  gave  three  interspaced  knocks  at  a 
low  door.  A  small  slide  closing  a  spy-hole,  or  "  speer," 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  shot  to  one  side,  and 
after  the  visitors  had  been  apparently  reconnoitred,  a 
lean  forefinger,  not  particularly  clean,  and  with  an 
ebony  frame  round  the  nail,  was  thrust  out.  Andrew 
placed  his  own  forefinger  over  it  crosswise,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  door  was  unbolted,  thrown 
open,  and  as  instantly  closed  when  the  two  men  had 
entered.  A  strangely  attired  figure  met  Simpson's 
astonished  gaze.  A  tall  man  stood  before  him  in  the 
lobby,  holding  a  candlestick  in  his  left  hand.  A  dingy 
white  tunic,  the  breast  of  which   was   emblazoned 
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with  a  large  red  cross  made  of  silk,  descended  to  his 
ankles,  and  his  head  was  adorned  with  a  Phrygian 
cap. 

"Welcome,  Athanasius,"  he  said  to  Andrew,  sol- 
emnly. "  Take  off  your  shoes,  stranger,*'  he  added, 
turning  to  Simpson  with  an  imposing  gesture  of 
command. 

Simpson  dutifully  obeyed,  and  through  two  large 
holes  in  his  stockings  displayed  a  pair  of  blushing 
heels. 

The  three  men  then  entered  a  largish  apartment, 
in  which  about  a  score  of  men  were  seated  on  benches 
covered  with  red  baize.  They  were  all,  like  the  per- 
sonage who  had  opened  the  door,  habited  in  white 
tunics,  only  the  red  crosses  upon  their  breasts  were 
of  smaller  dimensions.  On  Andrew  and  Simpson 
entering,  all  rose,  and  a  murmur  of  **  Welcomfe,  Atha- 
nasius,'*  passed  round  the  room. 

After  some  low- voiced  conversation,  the  tall  man, 
who  was  evidently  the  master  of  ceremonies,  rose  and 
said  solemnly — 

"  The  initiation  will  now  take  place." 

He  bent  down  and  traced  with  chalk  a  triangle 
upon  the  wooden  floor.  Then  addressing  Simpson 
curtly,  he  said,  "  Stranger,  stand  within."  Simpson 
did  so,  with  a  sheepish  and  somewhat  anxious  look, 
glancing  round  in  search  of  Andrew,  who,  however, 
had  retired  to  a  side-room  in  order  to  don  his  white 
robe  and  red  cap. 

When  Andrew  had  re-entered  the  room,  and  the 
Chapter  had  been  constituted,  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies took  his  stand  upon  a  small  platform  opposite  the 
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triangularly  marked  space  and  addressed  Simpson  in 
tones  of  exaggerated  solemnity — 

"Stranger,  our  Brother  Athanasius  has  reported 
that  you  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Associated  Order  of  Knight-Templars.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

Simpson  replied  in  the  aflSrmative. 

"Brothers  Athanasius  and  Bemardus,  blindfold 
him." 

This  was  done,  and  Brother  Bemardus,  drawing  a 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  fired  it  oflF  close  to  Simpson's 
ear.  If  this  was  an  experiment  to  test  the  steadiness 
of  his  nerves,  the  results  were  satisfactory,  for  Simp- 
son merely  started,  and,  pulling  ofi^  the  bandage 
round  his  brows,  looked  round  with  a  threatening 
scowl. 

"  I  shall  now  explain  the  ceremonies  and  symbols  of 
your  initiation,"  said  the  officiating  Templar,  calmly 
ignoring  Simpson's  displeasure.  "Take  off  your 
coat.  This  is  to  signify  that  you  are  to  strip  off  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  your  present  superstitions,  reli- 
gious and  political ;  and  in  future  you  will  wear  in 
these  assemblies,  or  Chapters,  as  we  prefer  to  call 
them,  the  white  robe,  emblem  of  our  pure  and  ele- 
vated faith,  adorned  with  the  red  cross,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  crusade  we  wage  against  political  and 
social  error." 

Simpson  was  now  led  forward  to  a  table  on  which 
stood  a  small  holly-tree,  set  in  an  earthenware  pot  and 
garnished  with  a  number  of  small  red  candles,  which 
were  now  lighted. 

"This,"  said  the  Chief  Templar,  "is  the  Burning 
Bush.    The  people  are  in  ^Egyptian  bondage,  and  we 
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are  to  lead  them  forth  into  the  Land  of  Liberty. 
Each  member  of  the  Order  is  a  Moses,  who  has  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Pharaoh." 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  subdued  applause. 

Simpson  was  now  led  up  to  a  carpet  suspended  on 
a  cord  across  the  room. 

"This  is  the  veil  of  the  Temple,"  continued  the 
orator,  **  which,  as  you  see,  is  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 
Pass  through,  with  head  erect." 

Simpson  obeyed. 

**  This  implies,"  resumed  the  interpreter,  "  that  the 
old  dispensation  is  annulled,  that  the  Law  is  can- 
celled, and  the  Liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Humanity 
achieved." 

After  a  pause,  Simpson  was  now  conducted  to  a  table 
on  which  was  an  object  concealed  beneath  a  white 
cloth,  which  being  removed,  disclosed  to  view  a  human 
skull  filled  with  a  red  liquid. 

"  All  Sacraments  are  consecrated  with  blood,"  con- 
tinued the  ofl&ciating  Templar.     "  Drink." 

"That  Iwinna,"  exclaimed  Simpson,  growing  pale 
and  with  a  grimace  of  disgust. 

This  emphatic  refusal,  which  he  had  reinforced  with 
an  oath,  provoked  a  burst  of  indignation  from  the 
assembled  knights.  But  Andrew  whispered  something 
in  Simpson's  ear,  who  muttered  discontentedly,  "  Ye 
might  hae  told  me  it  was  claret,  though  I  would  hae 
preferred  whisky." 

"  Silence ! "  said  the  Chief  Templar,  in  solemn  re- 
buke. **  Drink.  This  liquor  is  the  symbol  of  the 
blood  which  must  be  shed  before  liberty  is  attained, 
and  this  skull  is  the  emblem  of  Death,  for  Death  is  the 
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parent  of  I^ife  :  the  seed  must  die  before  the  new  plant 
germinates.  The  chosen  People  must  exterminate 
the  Canaan ites.     Drink  !  " 

Simpson  gingerly  lifted  the  skull,  and  swallowed  a 
mouthfiil  with  a  very  wry  face. 

A  sword  was  now  put  into  his  hand. 

"With  this  sword,"  the  gruesome  personage  contin- 
ued, "you  will  attack  the  enemies  of  our  Order  and 
defend  your  brethren  in  all  circumstances,  even  in  case 
of  murder  or  treason,  and  you  will  not  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  Order  under  pain  of  death,  and  you  will, 
if  so  commanded  by  the  Chapter,  use  the  sword  or 
other  mortal  weapons,  whereof  this  sword  is  the 
comprehensive  expression,  without  hesitation  or 
remorse.    Kneel !  ** 

Simpson  obeyed  with  a  look  of  trepidation,  and  the 
Chief  Templar,  dipping  the  point  of  the  sword  into  the 
liquor  contained  by  the  skull,  said — 

"  I  name  thee  Brother  Bonifacius,  in  the  name  of 
Iviberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality." 

Having  touched  Simpson  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
sword,  he  added,  "Rise,  Brother  Bonifacius,  your 
initiation  is  complete.  Go  to  the  vesti-y  and  don  the 
white  robe." 

The  tedious  and  fantastic  ceremony  being  ended, 
the  business  of  the.  Chapter  began,  and  was  not  con- 
cluded till  nearly  ten  o*clock,  by  which  time  Brother 
Bonifacius  was  nodding  sleepily  in  his  seat,  little 
disturbed  by  the  strife  of  tongues  which  raged  with- 
out intermission,  and  which  threatened  at  times  to 
culminate  in  blows ;  for  the  liberty  of  speech  professed 
(md  practised  by  each  Knight-Templar  was  balanced 
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by  an  equal  liberty  to  knock  down  a  brother  Templar 
for  expressing  uncongenial  sentiments. 

At  last  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Andrew  with  his 
associate  returned  to  Aunt  Jane's  abode.  Having 
partaken  of  refreshment,  they  proceeded  to  the  har- 
bour, and  about  midnight  set  sail  for  Fownie,  where 
they  safely  landed  after  a  somewhat  rough  passage, 
during  which  Simpson  occasionally  revived  his  spirits 
by  application  to  a  whisky-flask. 

His  last  words  as  he  parted  from  Andrew  were 
uttered  in  a  husky  whisper — 

"  Ding  doon  the  Government  if  ye  like,  but  I  draw 
the  line  at  the  Kirk.     *  Her  very  dust  to  me  is  dear.*  *» 

At  this  point  he  showed  emotion,  and  Andrew  said 
impatiently — 

"  Hoots  awa !  ye  *re  greetin'  fou,  Simpson.  But, 
mind,  a  close  mouth  about  this  night's  proceedings, 
or  ye  might  get  tapped  for — whisky-and-water." 

And  with  a  significant  gesture  he  strode  off  towards 
the  schoolhouse. 

Simpson  stared  after  him  for  a  while  with  tipsy 
gravity,  and  then,  with  a  derisive  snap  of  his  fingers, 
stumbled  off"  towards  the  inn,  muttering  to  himself. 
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IX)RD  WIMPOI^E  HAS  A  TAI,K  WITH  SIBYI,I,A. 

IN  those  stirring  and  heroic  days  of  which  we  write^ 
life  resembled  a  bustling  farce,  or  a  tragedy  with 
swiftly  succeeding  episodes  of  terror  and  disaster. 
I^ife  was  adventurous  because  the  living  sought  ad- 
venture, and  squandered  their  vitality  royally  by  land 
and  sea,  supporting  their  fine  extravagance  on  post- 
obits  of  glory.  But  even  then  the  action  flagged  at 
times,  and  the  spectators  yawned  at  stretches  of  prosy 
commonplace.  Even  good  Homer  nods  occasionally, 
and  the  epic  of  himianity,  when  George  the  Third 
was  king,  grew  now  and  then  mortally  dull.  Or,  to 
use  a  figure  more  suited  to  those  days,  when  Britain 
was  at  once  the  Rome  and  the  Carthage  of  Europe, 
and  wielded  no  doubtful  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the 
peaceful  trade-winds  succeeded  the  **  roaring  Forties." 
In  Fownie  things  had  settled  into  dull  placidity. 
Mr.  Prosser  taught  the  village  school  with  quiet  as- 
siduity, and  visited  his  Aunt  Jane  with  exemplary 
regularity  ;  Simpson  lauded  his  cargoes,  and  made 
money  fast ;  Gillespie's  zeal  as  an  excise  oflicer  was 
tempered  with  bouts  of  drinking,  and  his  big  dog,  as 
well  known  and  as  much  feared  as  himself,  had  gone 
mad,  and  had  to  be  shot ;  Walter  was  in  the  West 
Indies,  varying  his  activity  with  attacks  of  fever — he 
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had  Yellow  Jack  twice,  but  stopped  short  each  time 
at  the  "black  vomit** ;  his  sister  became  month  by 
month  more  richly  beautiful,  like  some  exuberant 
passion-flower;  Mr.  Maijoribanks  finished  his  stock 
of  sermons  and  began  them  over  again,  like  a  barrel- 
organ  with  its  tunes  ;  his  daughter  grew  more  pensive 
and  reserved  ;  and  Bell  emerged  into  maidenhood, 
lyord  Wimpole  had  come  and  gone  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, looking  as  disdainfully  saturnine  as  ever,  and 
now  in  the  spring  of  1794  he  was  installed  at  Swinton 
Hall.  He  had  become  a  regular  visitor  at  Beechgrove, 
where  Mr.  Gordon  always  made  him'  heartily  wel- 
come. Sibylla*s  feelings  could  not  be  so  easily  di- 
vined. She  was  invariably  courteous  ;  but  a  certain 
distant  coolness,  like  wind  blowing  off  snow,  played 
upon  the  surface  of  her  manner. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  ;  and  Ivord  Wimpole 
had  ridden  over  to  see  Mr.  Gordon  on  a  matter  of 
business,  some  daring  cases  of  poaching  having  re- 
cently occurred.  After  despatching  business,  he  had 
been  invited  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  where  Sibylla 
was  employed  with  some  tapestry-work  as  interminable 
as  Penelope's  web. 

"Sibylla,  dear,  entertain  Lord  Wimpole  for  a  short 
while,"  said  her  father  ;  "  I  have  some  depositions  to 
receive.     Will  your  lordship  excuse  me  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.    But  I  fear  to  trouble  Miss  Gordon.*' 

Sibylla  made  a  deprecating  movement  with  her 
hand,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat. 

"  Near  the  fire,  my  lord,  for  I  have  observed  that, 
like  myself,  you  like  warmth.** 

"  I  am  a  salamander,  if  I  may  speak  tropically,**  he 
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said,  with  a  smile.  **  Purgatory  must  be  very  bad  to 
frighten  me;  and  the  priests  must  do  what  the 
Greenland  missionaries  had  to  do,  substitute  ice  for 
fire." 

**  Satirical  as  usual,  my  lord.  Are  you  never  in 
earnest?" 

"The  most  dangerous  people  in  the  world  are  the 
earnest  ones.  They  upset  thrones  and  convulse  so- 
ciety.   The  cynics  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

"  But  progress,  I/jrd  Wimpole  !  Without  the  earn- 
est people  there  would  be  no  progress." 

**  I  doubt  it  very  much.  Your  men  of  progress  are 
the  flies  on  the  carriage-wheel ;  they  think  they  are 
making  it  go  on.  They  make  indeed  revolutions ^^^ 
he  went  on,  smiling  at  the  conceit ;  "but  in  reality 
they  and  we  are  impelled  by  unseen  and  inscrutable 
forces.  Pooh  !  they  are  conceited  fools,  when  they 
think  humanity  dances  to  the  jingling  of  their 
bells." 

Gazing  abstractedly  at  the  blazing  billets  on  the 
hearth,  he  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  Sibylla  sat 
equally  silent,  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips.  She 
inwardly  preferred  his  taciturnity  to  modish  chatter, 
and  there  was  a  nameless  charm  in  this  pensive  tite- 
h'tite, 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,"  he  said,  looking  up 
with  a  smile,  "that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  shows 
so  deep  and  true  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  might 
with  advantage  have  instituted  an  order  of  virgin  con- 
fessors." 

"  I  hardly  understand,  my  lord." 

'  *  I  beg  your  pardon.      What  I  mean  is  this  :  there 
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should  be  virgin  confessors,  to  whom  a  man  might 
confide  in  solemn  secrecy  his  sins  and  errors.  After 
all  a  priest  is  a  man^  not  much,  if  at  all,  better  than 
your  average  mortal ;  and  while  I  would  scorn  to 
confess  to  such  a  man,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  for 
me  to  tell  some  saintly  maiden  what  has  so  often 
caused  me  remorse.  Her  very  ignorance  of  evil 
would  point  the  contrast,  and  disclose  the  great  gulf 
between  purity  and  guilt.  Then  how  gently  would 
she  reprove,  perchance  she  might  shed  a  few  pitying 
tears,  and  with  her  keen  intuitions  she  would  detect 
the  latent  germ  of  goodness,  and  appraise  the  force 
of  circumstance,  which  leads  often  to  such  desperate 
results.  For  example,  why  should  not  I  confess  to 
you  ?  I  know  you  well  now,  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
pose in  your  presence  which  I  feel  nowhere  else  ; 
why  then  should  I  not  invoke  a  sister-spirit  to  my 
aid?»» 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  could  not  have  a  kinder 
confessor,  if  I  may  be  so  bold :  but  I  have  my  illu- 
sions, which  I  do  not  wish  destroyed ;  and  I  conjec- 
ture that  as  regards  your  moral  health  you  are  a 
*  malade  imaginaire.'  " 

"  Ah,  Sibylla,  Sibylla  ! "  he  said  softly. 

The  gentle  ruefulness  of  his  tone  touched  her 
heart.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  sweet 
girlishness  of  her  look  gave  place  to  a  woman's 
yearning  gaze,  as  she  glanced  at  his  brooding  counte- 
nance flickeringly  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

**Well,  well,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
"  Keep  your  illusions  as  long  as  you  can.  Some  day 
you  will  know  me,  and,  I  fear,  respect  me  less." 
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"Never!" 

**  Fond  enthusiast !    You  impute  your  own  virtues." 

**  This  is  strange  talk,  my  lord,  and  let  me  end  it 
thus :  if  ever  you  are  in  deep  distress,  let  me  know ; 
perhaps  I  shall  instinctively  know,  and  then  I  shall 
be  your  confessor  and  consoler,  if  I  may,  in  all  sisterly 
and  womanly  sincerity." 

**  A  vow  !  a  vow  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Rash  girl ! 
you  know  not  what  you  commit  yourself  to." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  replied,  nodding  her  head 
gently  in  affirmation.  "  Is  it  self-praise  to  say  that  I 
am  the  genius  of  sorrow  ?  In  my  happiest  moments 
— and  I  have  many  such — I  never  forget  my  future 
destiny.  There  is  something  here  tells  me" — and 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart — "that  I  shall  never 
be  supremely  happy  till  I  am  supremely  miserable. 
But  I  feel  too  that  the  finest  joy,  the  most  pungent 
ecstasy,  is  wrung  from  a  bleeding  heart.  Who  can 
paint  the  raptures  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows? " 

They  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  said — 

**  All  this  is  in  the  vein  of  the  melancholy  Jacques. 
I^t  us  change  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  Will  you 
sing  me  *  Santa  Lucia  *  ?  The  last  time  you  sang  it, 
your  voice  haunted  me  for  days.  I  cannot  myself 
account  for  it,  but  I  am  passionately  fond  of  music- ^ 
It  is  almost  the  only  pleasure  I  am  susceptible  of 
now." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  she  replied,  with  glad 
alacrity. 

"  Of  course  with  a  guitar  accompaniment.  I  like 
its  delicious  throbs  of  sentiment  and  pathos." 

Sibylla  was  an  accomplished  musician,   and  her 
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voice  was  a  rich  and  sympathetic  contralto,  so  that 
the  simple  but  beautiful  Neapolitan  air  was  exquisitely 
rendered ;  and  lyord  Wimpole*s  face  was  almost  trans- 
figured as  he  listened  to  the  melting  strains. 

"Your  name  should  have  been  Cecilia,"  he  said, 
when  she  had  finished  with  a  crisp  and  delicate 
arpeggio.  "  Nay,  to  me  it  shall  be  Cecilia.  Now, 
divine  Cecilia,  let  me  have  *  O  Santissima.* " 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
delight. 

Fond  girl !  he  played  upon  her  heart  as  movingly 
as  she  upon  her  guitar.  And  could  he  misinterpret 
the  delicate  reserve  which  silently  chid  his  inex- 
plicable silence  ? 

Before  she  had  finished  the  song,  her  father  had  re- 
entered the  room.  He  held  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  but  stood  listening  till  the  last  lingering  cadence 
had  died  away. 

"A  letter  from  Walter,  dear,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  He  is  at  Plymouth,  he  says,  but  won't  have  time  to 
visit  us.  The  Hecla  is  revictualling.  listen  to  this, 
my  lord,  and  judge  of  the  sort  of  rapacious  villains 
who  provision  his  Majesty's  ships  nowadays.  But 
perhaps  I  detain  you." 

**  Not  in  the  least.  Pray  proceed,"  said  I^rd  Wim- 
pole,  courteously. 

"  This  is  what  Walter  says,"  continued  Mr.  Gordon : 
"  *  The  provisions  during  our  last  cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean have  been  scandalously  bad.  The  salt  beefi 
which  we  had  to  eat  so  constantly  that  we  all  got 
scurvy  more  or  less,  was  at  times  half  putrid.  The 
**  hard-tack  "  was  only  soft  where  there  were  maggoty 
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and  weevils,  and  we  had  to  rap  each  biscuit  soundly, 
to  make  the  abominations  drop  out.     For  breakfast 
we  got  burgoo  (or  porridge),  with  treacle  80  called, 
for  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  muddy  syrup,  and  you 
came  upon  insects  in  it  constantly,  which  1  think 
must  have  died  of  sheer  disgust.    The  drinking-water, 
too,  had  not  been  obtained  from  a  pure  source  ;  it 
stank  like  bilge-water,  and  when  I  drained  it  through 
my  pocket-handkerchief  I  had  to  hold  my  nose  (tell 
Sibylla  to  think  of  that  when  she  uses  lavender-water). 
I  had  scurvy  on  the  hands  and  face  ;  but  when  we 
put  into  Coron  in  the  Morea  we  got  plenty  of  raw 
onions,  which  we  devoured  with  more  avidity  than  if 
they  had  been  sugar-plums.    That  soon  cured  us.     But 
why  have  we  not  a  regular  supply  of  lemons  ?    The 
fact  is,  we  are  provisioned  by   a  set  of  swindling 
scamps,  who  amass  wealth  by  buying  up  abominable 
stuflP  for  om:  consumption,  and  who  can  afford  to  bribe 
knaves  in  office  to  wink  at  their  dishonesty.     I  am 
certain  that  this  usage  of  our  gallant  seamen  will  end 
in    a  serious    mutiny   some    day.     There    is    much 
smouldering  discontent,  and  the  discipline  is  in  not  a 
few  ships  brutally  harsh.     I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the 
Hecla  is  fortunate  in  having  an   excellent  captain, 
who  is  simply  adored  by  all  of  us,  and  who  maintains 
the  finest  order  with  extremely  little  punishment. 
Not  that  he  is  lenient — God  bless  him  ! — for  he  has 
several  times  g^ven  me  sky-parlour  (that  is,  sent  me 
to  the  main-topmast-head,  and  kept  me  there  three 
or  four  hours,  which  means  being  congealed  or  car- 
bonadoed according  to  the  weather).     But  no  doubt  I 
deserved  it.     I  may  add  that  soap  has  been  rather 
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scarce,  and  we  had  often  to  turn  our  stockings,  etc. 
As  Tom  Harris,  our  second  lieutenant,  says  jocularly, 
"One  good  turn  deserves  another."  As  we  put  in 
our  stores  in  a  great  hurry,  many  things  were  over- 
looked ;  and  we  have  had  much  discomfort  in  conse- 
quence. But  there  is  no  use  complaining,  and  with 
issues  so  mighty  at  stake,  we  have  little  reason  to  be 
fastidious  or  fault-finding.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  general  sentiment  pervading  the  ship,  and  as 
that  is  very  healthy  on  board  the  Helca^  we  laugh 
our  troubles  off  and  make  a  jest  of  them.  Tom  Harris 
is  great  at  this,  and  has  all  kinds  of  nautical  similes 
for  our  makeshift  contrivances.  For  example,  he 
was  invited  one  day  to  dine  with  the  captain  ;  but  his 
only  presentable  pair  of  stockings  had  a  hole  in  the 
ankle  which  he  had  no  time  to  dam,  even  if  he  had 
the  worsted,  which  I  doubt.  So  he  wrapped  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  ankle,  and  gravely  informed  the 
captain  that  he  had  barked  his  shin  in  going  down 
the  companion.  This  he  called  "  fothering  the  leak  " 
(you  must  understand  that  fothering  is  clapping  a 
sail  over  a  hole  to  keep  out  the  water).  We  had 
several  times  a  lively  brush  with  the  French,  but 
that 's  all  in  the  way  of  business  ;  besides,  they  fight 
fair,  and  when  they  have  struck  their  flag,  they  are 
polite  and  good-natured  enough,  especially  if  you 
know  a  little  of  their  lingo.  What  we  detest  is  the 
privateers  and  the  Algerian  pirates,  for  they  are  as 
treacherous  as  they  are  cruel.  We  give  them  no 
quarter.  A  Moorish  dance  at  the  end  of  a  yard-arm 
is  the  only  polite  entertainment  that  suits  them.*  I 
am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  I  am  grievously  abusing 
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your  patience.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  be  inter- 
ested as  I  am  by  my  dear  b6y*s  garrulous  letter." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
his  fresh  impressions.  Besides,  I  was  in  the  navy 
myself,  and  can  sympathise  with  his  feelings." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so.  By  the  way,  there  is 
a  matter  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  at  your  leisure ; 
but  there  is  no  hurry,  and  I  must  not  trespass  on 
your  courtesy." 

"  My  dear  sir,  my  time  is  not  as  well  filled  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  Beechgrove  Hall  is  not  a  place  one 
is  in  haste  to  leave." 

Mr.  Gordon  bowed,  with  a  gratified  look . 

"  Well,  as  you  are  so  obliging,  the  matter  is  this. 
You  need  not  go  away,  Sibylla  :  it  interests  you  even 
more  than  me,  for  mine  is  only  a  kind  of  deputed 
interest,  Mr.  Marjoribanks  having  requested  me  to 
appeal  to  Lord  Wimpole  on  the  subject.  He  thinks 
that  Simpson  of  the  Anchor  Inn  is  not  treating  his 
niece  properly." 

I^rd  Wimpole's  brows  contracted,  and  a  dusky 
flush  mounted  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  unwittingly  given  your  lord- 
ship offence.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  to  complete 
my  explanation " 

"  Pray,  proceed,  sir,"  said  Lord  Wimpole,  abruptly. 
**  Both  matter  and  manner  are  totally  void  of  of- 
fence." 

"  Mr.  Marjoribanks  conjectures,  and  my  daughter 
also  thinks,  that  Simpson  has  the  enjoyment  of  some 
means  or  property  belonging  to  his  niece,  and  accru- 
ing to  her  when  she  comes  of  age   by  her  father's 
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settlement.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  manifest  that 
Miss  Bell — so  we  always  call  her,  and  a  more  chann- 
ing  girl  does  not  exist — should  receive  such  an  educa- 
tion and  such  treatment  as  befits  her  future  position. 
She  has,  I  believe,  been  well  educated  at  the  village 
school ;  for  Mr.  Prosser  is  an  excellent  teacher,  what- 
ever be  his  demerits,  on  which  I  am  loath  to  dilate, 
and  he  has,  moreover,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  in 
a  very  chivalrous  and  unselfish  way,  as  I  am  bound 
to  say, — I  am  afraid  I  am  imitating  my  son *s  prolixity. 
What  we  think  is,  that  she  should  be  sent  to  a  genteel 
ladies*  seminary,  to  fit  her  either  for  her  future  posi- 
tion as  a  lady,  or,  if  that  be  too  sanguine  an  expecta- 
tion, to  enable  her  to  earn  her  living  in  a  cultivated 
and  respectable  way.  She  has  excellent,  abilities, 
and  the  most  exquisite  voice  you  can  imagine  :  even 
my  daughter " 

"  Avows  her  inferiority,"  interposed  Sibylla,  in  a 
low  voice. 

***Tis  too  great  a  demand  upon  my  credulity  to 
admit  that,**  said  Lord  Wimpole,  who  had  recovered 
his  outward  composure. 

"At  any  rate,"  continued  Mr.  Gordon,  "she  is 
well  fitted  to  adorn  any  situation  in  life.  Now,  my 
lord,  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  proceeding  further ;  but 
Simpson,  I  believe,  is  a  tenant  of  yours,  and  speaks 
of  you  in  warm  terms  as  having  befriended  him  in 
earlier  days ** 

*  *  The  babbling  sot  exaggerates, '  *  said  Lord  Wimpole 
with  the  same  heightened  colour  and  contraction  of  his 
eyebrows.  "  He  rendered  a  service  to  a  kinsman  of 
mine,  which  I  have  requited  in  some  slight  way,  par- 
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ticularly  in  not  raising  his  rent,  for  he  is  making  a 
fortune  under  my  nose.  I  anticipate  your  request, 
Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  that  I  should  interrogate  him,  and 
impress  upon  him  that  the  young  lady,  whom  I  have 
several  times  seen,  and  who  certainly  seems  to  justify 
the  high  opinion  which  her  friends  have  of  her — that 
I  should  see  she  gets  justice.  Now,  my  influence 
with  Simpson  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  whether 
it  would  warrant  my  active  interference  is  question- 
able." 

"  I  quite  perceive  that,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  was  evidently  anxious  to  drop  the  subject. 

"NevertheleSvS,"  continued  Lord  Wimpole,  "the 
matter  shall  be  looked  into,  and  that  speedily.  It  is 
certain  that  Simpson  is  a  hypocritical  dog,  who  sails 
very  near  the  wind  in  business  matters.  But  am  I  to 
understand  "—he  went  on  with  a  strange,  and  it 
seemed  angry,  sparkle  of  the  eye — "  that  Miss — that 
the  young  lady,  for  so  I  may  call  her,  if  Miss  Gordon 
is  her  friend — has  menial  work  to  perform,  or  serves 
noggins  of  ale  to  Simpson's  boozing  rascals  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  well  enough  treated  in  these  mat- 
ters," replied  Mr.  Gordon.  "Simpson's  fault  is 
rather  one  of  omission  than  commission.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Simpson  is  occasionaly  addicted  to  intemperance, 
and — but  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  Your 
lordship  sees  the  situation." 

"  Clearly,  and  you  may  reckon  on  the  fullest  exercise 
of  my  influence.  Though,  of  course,  I  cannot  guar- 
antee Simpson's  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Miss 
Bell's  friends." 

"  Of  course  not,  and  I  hope  we  are  not  suggesting 
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an  interveation  on  your  part  likely  to  be  unpleas- 
ant." 

"The  unpleasantness  will  have  its  compensations," 
said  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a  courteous  bow. 

Then,  having  raised  Sibylla's  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
bowed  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  withdrew. 

Father  and  daughter  were  silent  for  a  while  after 
his  departure,  and  then  Mr.  Gordon  said,  with  an 
inquiring  look — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?** 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  think,"  she  replied, 
with  a  slight  blush. 

"  He  seems  to  like  your  society  ;  but  if  his  visits 
have  no  serious  motive,  I  confess  I  would  rather  he 
discontinued  them.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  me  a 
moody,  discontented,  and  choleric  man." 

"  On  the  surface,  perhaps." 

"  Pardon  the  question,  my  dear,  but  am  I  to  under- 
stand  " 

"Pray  don't  ask  me  anything,  for  I  cannot  an- 
swer," said  Sibylla,  precipitately.  *'  I  think  that 
with  time  he  will  come  to  understand  his  own  feel- 
ings." 

"  And  what  of  your  own  feelings,  Sibylla  ?  " 

"  Ah,  dearest  papa,  if  I  am  ever  to  be  unhappy,  it 
will  be  through  him,"  and  she  clasped  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck.  As  she  did  so  he  felt  a  tear  fall  on 
his  cheek,  while  a  shuddering  sob  seemed  to  convulse 
her  tender  frame.  With  a  look  of  deep  concern, 
he  gently  unwound  her  arms  and  kissed  her  on  the 
brow. 
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**Do  not,  at  least,  Sibylla,  cultivate  your  own  un- 
happiness,**  be  said,  witb  affectionate  earnestness. 
"Few  men,  least  of  all  I^rd  Wimpole,  are  worth  a 
woman's  lasting  sorrow." 

**  And  few  men  forbear  to  inflict  it,*'  said  Sibylla,  in 
a  broken  voice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MIIJ,Y*S  PROKKSSION  OF  FAITH. 

ON  the  Saturday  evening  of  this  same  week,  An- 
drew Prosser,  after  a  simple  meal  of  porridge- 
and-milk,  retired  to  his  bedroom  and  donned 
his  Sunday  suit, — for,  being  precentor  at  the  kirk,  he 
had  to  arrange  for  the  service  of  praise  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  suit  was  somewhat  rusty  at  the  seams, 
though  a  periodical  attempt  was  made  to  revive  its 
pristine  black  by  sponging  it  with  ink-and-water.  The 
ruffles  of  his  shirt,  too,  were  considerably  frayed  at  the 
edges — a  defect  only  to  be  mitigated  by  a  severe  degree 
of  starching.  Still,  he  did  not  look  amiss,  for  success 
in  wearing  a  black  suit  is  largely  attained  by  filling 
it.  Mrs.  Badger,  who  was  ironing,  and  had  a  very 
inflamed  face  and  temper  in  consequence,  stared  at 
him — for  he  did  not  usually  don  his  official  coat  on 
such  occasions — and  remarked  with  a  sour  smile ; 
"A  body  might  think  ye  had  the  wedding-garment 
on,  Andrew,  in  the  worldly  meaning  of  the  word ;  for 
as  to  the  spiritual  meaning,  I  'm  afraid  your  righteous- 
ness is  but  as  filthy  rags.** 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Andrew  ;  **  ye  are  fond  o*  giving  me 
*  the  sincere  milk  of  the  world,*  but  it  *s  aye  lippered, 
I  find.  Ye  needna  bide  up  for  me ;  I  'm  gangin*  to 
the  minister's.'* 
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**  Ye  keep  braw  hours  when  ye  gang  there,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Badger.  "  If  it  was  a  tavern,  a  body  wouldna 
wonder  ;  but  I  *11  wad  a  guinea — if  it  wasna  sinful  to 
bet — ^that  even  Simpson  is  in  his  bed  when  the  min- 
ister is  scraping  away  on  his  big  fiddle  and  drinking 
toddy.  Wae  's  me  for  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  it 's  a 
kennel  for  dumb  dogs  that  will  not  bark.'* 

**  They  dinna  snarl,  at  any  rate,"  said  Andrew, 
goaded  to  indignation.  **  1*  faith,  if  ye  will  use  such 
a  comparison,  the  Kirk  is  like  a  big  sonsy  Newfound- 
land with  a  lot  o'  terriers  and  mongrel  curs  barking  at 
its  heels.  But  it  disna  fash  itself,  and  it  doesna  need, 
for  a'  these  tykes  are  ower  busy  worrying  ane  anither 
to  do  il  any  harm." 

"Ye 're  a  queer  mixture,  Andrew,"  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
with  mild  sarcasm.  "Ye  dinna  believe  in  kings, 
and  yet  King  George  is  head  o'  the  Kirk  as  by  law 
established.  What  would  the  Kirk  be  without  the 
King?" 

**  Hoots,  Mrs.  Badger,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  wincing 
a  little,  "  it 's  no'  the  king's  image  and  superscription 
that  makes  a  gold  guinea  valuable  ;  it 's  the  worth  of 
the  metal.  But  I  have  no  time  to  be  claverin*  here. 
Guid  nicht." 

**Guid  nicht,  Andrew,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  as 
solemnly  as  if  she  were  bidding  him  a  last  farewell 
with  serious  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

Andrew  made  his  way  towards  the  manse  in  a  very 
dejected  state  of  mind.  He  was  deeply  but  hopelessly 
in  love,  and  he  was  very  poor.  His  statutory  salary  was 
/■6,  IIS.  i^sd.  ( 't  is  well  to  be  accurate ),  and  his  fees 
amounted  to  £%  not  including  what  he  got  for  teaching 
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Latin,  which  was  15  shillings  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 
His  office  as  session-clerk  brought  him  ^2.  Then  he 
got  a  few  presents  from  his  pupils  at  Candlemas  by 
ancient  prescription.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few 
*  *  perquisites .'  *  Every  school  in  those  days  that  wished 
to  maintain  its  reputation  had  a  main  of  cocks  ;  the 
lads  must  have  their  cock-pit,  to  imbibe  by  force  of 
imitation  a  staunch  and  dauntless  spirit,  which,  alas ! 
often  received  its  quietus  in  another  kind  of  cock-pit. 
The  schoolmaster  had  a  right  to  the  cocksjthat  were 
killed,  as  also  to  Xh&fugies — to  wit,  those  fowls  which 
showed  a  recreant  and  craven  disposition,  and  fled 
from  the  arena.  Summing  up  every  source  of  emolu- 
ment, his  income  may  have  amounted  to  ^25,  with 
free  house  and  garden.  Such  was  the  pecuniary 
position  of  schoolmasters  a  century  ago.  Small  won- 
der, then,  if  Andrew  was  depressed,  with  love  and 
poverty  at  ceaseless  war. 

On  reaching  the  manse,  Andrew  was  ushered  by 
Kirstie — the  elderly  serving-woman — ^into  the  little 
sitting-room,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  and 
her  daughter  quietly  sewing. 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  was  a  genteel  little  lady,  who 
looked  almost  as  youthful  as  her  daughter,  so  fresh 
and  fair  was  her  complexion  and  so  bright  her  eyes. 
Formidable  eyes  they  were,  keen  as  well  as  bright, 
and  with  a  half-mocking,  half-good-natured  gleam  in 
them.  Her  genially  satirical  smile  disclosed  tiny  teeth 
in  excellent  preservation,  which  promised  many  a  bite 
yet  at  the  world's  apple.  Hermanner  was  one  of  some- 
what aggressive  frankness,  and  Andrew  stood  greatly 
in  awe  of  her,  as  big  men  do  of  little  ladies,  who,  it 
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is  well  known,  are  the  most  charming  tyrants  in  the 
world. 

"  Good  evening,  Andrew,"  she  said  patronisingly. 
**  The  minister  is  out  visiting.  A  thing  they  call  in- 
fluenza is  very  common  just  now.  We  used  to  call  it 
a  catarrh  or  a  feverish  cold ;  but  the  doctors  like  to 
invent  new  names  for  maladies  they  cannot  cure. 
Will  you  take  a  seat  ?  " 

Andrew  did  so,  and  then  addressed  the  younger 
lady — 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  Miss  Majoribanks  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Prosser.'* 

"You  are  not  *  quite  well,  I  thank  you,*  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Maijoribanks,  tartly.  "  You  mope  in  the 
bouse  too  much.    Have  you  been  out  to-day  ?  " 

**No,  mamma." 

"  Then  take  Mr.  Prosser  into  the  garden  and  show 
bimourOloire  de  Dijon  roses." 

"Very  well,  mamma,"  was  the  dutiful  reply,  as 
Miss  Maijoribanks  rose  slowly  and  reluctantly  from 
her  seat,  and  led  the  way  to  the  garden.  Both  of  the 
young  people  seemed  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  Miss  Maijoribanks,  we  schoolmasters  are  an  un- 
happy body  of  men,"  said  Andrew,  as  he  softly  stroked 
the  petals  of  a  full-blown  rose. 

"  You  have  many  troubles  and  annoyances,  doubt- 
less,— stupid  or  refractory  children,  unreasonable 
parents " 

"  Well,  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that.  If  a  child  is 
stupid,  well,  nature  meant  it  to  be  so,  and  you  can't 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  as  the  proverb 
says.    As  for  refractory  children,  the  rod  is  a  whole- 
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some  corrective ;  and  when  parents  are  troublesome, 
you  can  shut  the  door  in  their  face.     But  one  thing 

we  schoolmasters  can't  do we  can't  keep  the  wolf 

from  the  door.  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  Miss  Maijori- 
banks.'* 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  always  so,  for  your  sake." 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  Why,  I  could  make  more  in  a  month  by  smug- 
gling than  in  half  a  year  by  the  exercise  of  my  voca- 
tion, for  I  can  lay  aloft  in  a  gale  of  wind,  splice  a  rope, 
fish  a  spar,  or  take  my  trick  at  the  wheel  with  the  best 
of  them." 

**The  money  so  made  would  be  the  price  of 
degradation,  Mr.  Prosser,**  said  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
earnestly. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  regret  my  poverty,  save  for 
one  reason,"  he  said  huskily." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  before 
she  could  prevent  the  impulsive  action. 

**  Ah,  Miss  Marjoribanks,  to  know  you,  to  love  you 
with  every  fibre  of  my  poor  heart,  and  yet  to  feel  that 
my  poverty  is  an  impassable  barrier — that  is  misery 
indeed." 

His  emotion  was  too  sincere  not  to  touch  her  heart. 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing  with  maidenly  embarrass- 
ment, but  there  was  a  gentle  look  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
lips  trembled  as  she  said — 

"You  are,  I  fear,  prone  to  exaggeration  and  ex- 
tremes, Mr.  Prosser.  I  have  simple  wishes  and  sim- 
ple needs,  and  I  do  not  fear  poverty — ^if  I  were  sure 
of  undivided  affection.** 

"  yndivided  ! "  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful 
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astonishment     "  You  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever 
loved,  or  ever  will  love.** 

"Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  one  another,**  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  manifestly  strug- 
gled with  her  emotion.  "  I  do  not  speak  of  any  other 
woman.     I  believe — ^yes,  I  will  say  the  word  which  is 

to  me  a  sacred  one — I  believe  you  love  me  truly ** 

'*Yes,  ever  since  you  were  my  pupil.  Ah,  those 
were  happy  days,  when  I  was  sure  of  seeing  you  every 
morning,  coming  in  with  your  gentle  smile  ;  you  were 

fourteen  or  fifteen  then ** 

**  I  was  a  spoiled  pupil,  I  fear,**  she  said,  with  a 
tearful  smile.  **And  I  often  wondered  why  your 
voice  was  so  different  when  you  spoke  to  me.  But 
still,  Mr.  Prosser,  I  have  a  rival.'* 

**I  hardly  understand,**  he  stammered.  • 
**1  think  you  do,**  she  rejoined.  "My  rival  is 
Politics,  or  shall  I  say — Conspiracy?  Ah,  Mr.  Pros- 
ser, if  you  knew  how  fervently  I  wish  you  would  re- 
nounce such  vain  and  Utopian  schemes — not  to  call 
them  criminal  and  seditious, — if  you  knew  how  often 
I  lie  awake  at  night,  thinking,  thinking,  and— why 

should  I  conceal  it  ? — praying  for  you ** 

She  stopped,  overpowered  by  grief. 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Milly,**  he  said,  in  a 
choking  voice. 

"I  am  a  child,**  she  gasped,  impatiently  brushing 
away  her  tears.  "  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  loved— often 
it  is  woman's  only  privilege — and  I  would  give  my 
heart  freely  to  a  good  man's  keeping,  but  I  must  feel 
that  it  would  be  safe  there." 
"You  doubt  me?*' 
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"I  do,**  she  replied,  tremulously,  but  yet  firmly. 
"  My  notions  are  doubtless  old-fashioned,  but  there 
are  three  names  I  revere — God,  the  Church,  and  the 
King.  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  My  feelings  go 
deeper  than  any  reason.  I  wish  no  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son instead  of  a  blessed  Heavenly  Father — to  His 
name  be  praise  ! — I  wish  no  bloodthirsty  Dictator  in- 
stead of  our  good  old  King ;  no  declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  instead  of  the  Gospel.  The  shadow 
of  the  Church  fell  upon  my  cradle  ;  may  it  fall  upon 
my  grave  !  I  could  never  link  my  hand  with  any 
man,  if  I  thought  he  was  a  disloyal  subject.** 

"You  forget  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which 
we  are  subjected,**  said  Andrew,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  The  Government  cannot  palter  with  treason  when 
the  very  eiristence  of  the  kingdom  is  at  stake.  But 
I  will  not  argue.  Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  country  at  such  a  crisis  should  leave  it.  Free- 
dom will  come  when  we  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  I  have 
not  read  as  much  as  you  have,  perhaps  fortunately  for 
me  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  has  been  devotion,  truth, 
self-sacrifice,  and  obedience  that  have  made  Britain 
great, — not  charters,  declarations,  constitutions,  spun 
like  cobwebs  in  the  brains  of  lawyers*  clerks  and 
pamphleteers.'* 

To  say  that  Andrew  was  astonished  by  this  fervent 
language  is  but  a  weak  expression.  Miss  Matjori- 
banks  was  so  habitually  calm  and  self-restrained,  that 
her  deep  and  glowing  earnestness  was  a  revelation. 
Her  soft  and  gracious  beauty  was  transfigured,  her 
eyes  were  brighter,  her  bearing  more  noble,  and  her 
voice,  usually  so  mild,  was  rich  and  vibrating.      And 
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as  indignant  sincerity  almost  compels  conviction,  An- 
drew felt  a  sense  of  meanness  and  discomfiture  new  to 
him .  He  involuntarily  contrasted  this  passionate  earn- 
estness with  the  turgid  eloquence  of  the  Knight-Temp- 
lars, this  warm  devotion  with  their  envenomed  hate. 

"  Believe  me,  Miss  Marjoribanks,**  he  said  humbly, 
**  my  motives  are  good." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it  makes  me  all  the  sadder.  Do 
you  think  I  would  have  spoken  so  to  a  base  revolu- 
tionary ?  ** 

**  It  adds  to  my  misery  that  you  condemn  me,*'  he 
went  on.  *'  The  times  are  all  out  of  joint ;  I  know 
not  why  I  should  continue  to  live.** 

"  I  would  implore  you  to  do  nothing  rash  or  desper- 
ate,** she  said,  with  an  anxious  look.  "  Both  my  con- 
victions and  my  feelings  are  indeed  unchangeable — 
do  not  forget  that ;  and  you  have  perchance  much 
suffering  before  you.  But  do  not  think  yourself 
utterly  forsaken.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  though  I 
deplore  your  errors.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  abandon 
your  present  opinions  after  fuller  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Is  it  presumptuous  to  say  so?  So  true  a 
nature  as  yours  is  cannot  for  long  persist  in  such  un- 
worthy courses.  And  now  we  shall  speak  no  more 
of  this.  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  me  ;  my  health 
is  not  very  strong  just  now,  and  I  cannot  bear  much 
agitation.  It  will  not  seem  strange  to  you  if  you 
seldom  see  me.** 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  hide  the  tears 
that  filled  them. 

**  I  shall  leave  you  now,**  she  added.  *'  You  might 
wait  here  till  papa  joins  you.     Farewell.*' 
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She  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took  and  pressed 
to  his  lips. 

"  Farewell ! "  he  repeated.  "  Think  of  me  as 
kindly  as  you  can." 

Her  only  reply  was  a  stifled  sob,  as  she  swiftly 
withdrew. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Maijoribanks  entered  the  garden. 
His  manner  was  constrained,  and  his  look  clouded. 

"  I  hear  strange  things  of  you,  Andrew,"  he  said,  a 
little  hesitatingly,  after  some  general  conversation. 
"  Bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  country  just  now  is  an 
ear  of  Dionysius.  I  would  not  that  you  contribute 
your  whisper,  for  it  will  reach  the  tyrant's  ear.  We 
understand  each  other.  Set  it  down  that  few  causes 
are  worthy  of  martyrdom.  I  am  a  Moderate ;  I  don't 
much  believe  in  enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  unless  it  be 
musical  enthusiasm,  which  is,  after  all,  half  sensual. 
If  we  could  preserve  those  moods  which  a  starry  night 
inspires,  we  would  take  a  saner  view,  of  the  world  and 
ourselves.  What  are  we  in  the  stream  of  existence  ? 
'T  is  om:  vanity  that  drapes  us  in  importance.  How 
vain  our  hopes  and  ambitions,  how  ephemeral  our 
joys !  So  deeply  is  Christianity  pervaded  with  this 
feeling,  that  it  is  ever  looking  forward  beyond  this 
scene  of  being." 

"It  is  deeply  true,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  sombre 
look.  "  But  early  Christianity  taught  a  different 
lesson  from  what  you  are  reading  me." 

"Yes;  because  the  early  Christians  despised  this 
world,  and  looked  perpetually  forward  to  a  better. 
But  that  was  pious  despair,  excusable  perhaps  in  the 
deplorable  state  of  Roman  society.     For  a  half-way 
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bouse  this  world  is  a  comfortable  place  enough,  and 
I  '11  e*en  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn.  Christianity 
was  never  meant  to  make  us  querulous,  still  less 
seditious.  *  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Ca;sar*s.*  What  means  this  homily,  Andrew  ?  This, 
namely :  that  you  should  not  fash  your  thumb  about 
the  State.  It  '0  bad  enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  better 
than  anarchy.  Our  king  is  not  a  Solon  or  a  Solomon  ; 
he  is  safer  as  he  is.  A  clever  king  is  as  dangerous — 
as  a  clever  wife  !  Tyranny,  my  dear  lad  !  Wait  till 
you  are  married,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  admit 
that  a  certain  degree  of  tyranny  is  not  a  bad  thing. 
Would  I  ever  change  my  damp  clothes  when  I  come 
home  if  my  good  lady  did  not  compel  me  ?  And  so  a 
cohort  of  diseases,  as  friend  Horace  says,  has  been 
put  to  flight.  Even  Mrs.  Badger  has  her  use,  and  is 
doubtless  as  salutary  as  a  mustard-plaster.** 

Andrew  could  not  help  joining,  though  ruefully,  in 
the  minister*s  laugh. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is — let  the 
world  wag !  I  have  observed  that  very  often  a  good 
old  clock  does  not  go  so  well  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
and  repaired  as  it  did  before.  As  for  charters  and 
declarations,  they  are  good  for  lining  trunks,  but  for 
nothing  else  that  I  can  see :  I  would  not  give  a 
Gavotte  of  Rameau  for  the  whole  of  them.  My 
advice,  then,  is  the  Pythagorean  maxim  :  *  Stir  not 
the  fire  with  the  sword.*    Are  you  coming  in  ?  " 

But  Andrew  dejectedly  declined^  and  bade  his  friend 
adieu, 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

BEI^I/  VISITS   SWINTON  HAI^I,. 

LORD  WIMPOIvB  was  speaking  in  moderation 
when  be  said  that  he  had  seen  Bell  several  times. 

He  had  met  her  indeed  so  frequently  during  his  re- 
cent visits  to  Fownie,  that  a  young  lady  with  a  nice 
perception  of  amatory  omens  would  have  refused  to 
recognise  haphazard  as  responsible  for  these  encoun- 
ters. Sometimes  he  arrived  at  Beechgrove  Hall  when 
she  was  there,  and  she  had  to  curtsey  to  him  before 
she  withdrew.  At  other  times  he  was  coming  up  the 
avenue  as  she  was  going  down,  or  the  reverse.  And 
now  and  then  she  met  him  on  the  road  to  Fownie. 
On  the  first  few  occasions  her  instincts  had  warned 
her  that  he  regarded  her  with  a  latent  antipathy  ;  and 
when  he  saluted  her  with  frigid  formality,  she  had 
seemed  to  discern  a  sour  and  rancorous  scorn  in  his 
look — at  least  that  was  her  impression,  and  women, 
like  other  domestic  creatures  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  man,  have  keen  perceptions. 

But  the  wind  had  veered  into  a  more  genial  quarter. 
He  seemed  now  to  be  glad  to  see  her.  His  was  one 
of  those  wintry  countenances  which  a  smile  instantly 
illumines ;  and  when  he  beheld  her  approaching,  his 
face  at  once  lost  its  sombre  and  repellent  look,  and 
his  movements  became  more  buoyant.     And  as  those 
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smile  most  winningly  who  smile  most  rarely,  this 
spontaneous  irradiation  of  feature  affected  her  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  delight,  which  hovered  over  an 
abashed  dismay. 

What  can  be  more  thrillingly  sweet  to  a  young  maid 
than  the  homage  of  a  mature  man  ?  For  if  he  has  been 
during  his  previous  life  insensible  to  feminine  attrac- 
tions, sAe  has  mounted  the  glacis  of  his  well-guarded 
heart,  and  if  he  be  dlasS,  she  has  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy  of  feeling. 

Bell  would  not  indeed  have  confessed  even  to  her- 
self that  she  loved  him  ;  most  probably  she  did  not : 
but  perhaps  love  was  beginning  to  crystallise  in  her 
heart, — a  sudden  shock  might  determine  the  cohesion 
of  feeling.  Meanwhile  her  deportment  towards  him 
was  one  of  simple  dignity.  Those  were  the  days  of 
Evelinas  and  Camillas,  when  the  "tender  passion" 
was  associated  with  modish  affectations,  with  blushes, 
tremors,  palpitations,  vapours,  and  downcast  looks 
and  embarrassed  silences,  and  all  the  sweet  distress 
of  love's  captives.  Perhaps,  as  she  curtseyed  and 
then  passed  on  with  the  blush  of  a  milk-maid  and  the 
port  of  a  princess,  she  offered  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  young  ladies  whom  he  encountered  in  fashionable 
society. 

Bell  had  read  two  or  three  novels  of  the  period,  and 
knew  that  all  gentlemen  may  roughly  be  referred  to 
one  of  three  categories :  first,  the  Fop,  who  was 
obtrusive  but  not  dangerous ;  second,  the  Rake,  who 
was  both  obtrusive  and  dangerous,  and  who  practised 
abduction  and  seduction  ;  and  third,  the  Lrover,  who 
was  neither  obtrusive  nor  dangerous,  and  who,  after 
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a  series  of  polite  encounters  at  operas,  balls,  and 
ridottos,  finally  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  object 
of  his  respectful  adoration  and  confessed  his  flame. 

Now,  Lord  Wimpole  was  not  a  fop,  though  always 
studiously  correct  in  his  attire.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  rake,  for  his  bearing  was  uniformly  respectful. 
But  how  could  he  be  a  lover  ?  That  was  impossible, 
for  was  he  not  on  a  dizzy  social  height  above  her? 
He  must  belong  to  an  unknown  category,  and  in  this 
shadowy  Umbo  she  wisely  resolved  to  leave  him.  Never- 
theless, his  smile  made  her  heart  beat  tumultuously. 

Then,  again,  he  was  almost  Sibylla*s  lover,  and 
it  would  be  treason  to  friendship  even  to  think  of  him 
except  as  of  a  gracious  personality  at  an  almost  im- 
measurable distance. 

Her  feelings  and  fortitude,  however,  were  destined 
to  be  put  to  the  proof.  For,  a  couple  of  days  after 
Lord  Wimpole^s  last  visit  to  Beechgrove  Hall,  Simp- 
son entered  the  little  parlour  where  she  was  seated 
sewing,  and  said  to  her — 

*'  Busk  yourself  up  a  bit,  my  lassie.  I*m  gangin* 
with  you  to  S  win  ton  Hall  on  business." 

'*  With  me,  uncle  ?  **  asked  Bell,  looking  aghast 

**  Yes,  and  ye  needna  look  sae  carfuffled  :  he  '11  no 
eat  you." 

*'  But  what  business  ?  " 

*'  Ask  nae  questions,  and  I  *11  tell  nae  lees — no  that 
I  would  ever  imitate  the  prophet  Ananias." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  Lord  Wimpole,"  said  Bell, 
tremulously. 

**  Hoots !  he  *s  auld  enough  to  be  your  father,  well- 
nigh." 
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"  I  don*!  consider  him  old,'*  protested  Bell, 

*'  I  didna  say  he  had  ae  foot  in  the  grave,  did  I  ? 
But  he  can  look  ower  his  shouther  at  his  youth,  for 
a*  that.  And  as  to  his  reputation — *  gie  a  dog  an  ill 
name  * :  I  ken  that  by  my  ain  experience.  I  dinna 
say  he  has  been  a  saint, — ^ye  canna  keep  a  man  in  a 
glass  case  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  hae  observed,  the  guid  men 
are  either  fushionless  or  hypocritical.  The  best  o' 
men  *  lie  among  the  pots '  whiles ;  but  I  *11  uphaud 
him  for  a  true  gentleman.  Sae,  gae  and  ptt  on  your 
braws.  See  that  ye  dinna  gang  wi*  clouted  shoon 
like  the  Gibeonites  when  they  went  to — where  did 
they  gang?  Maybe  Jabesh-Gilead.  Ye  like  braw 
things,  so  that  *s  nae  trial." 

Bell  accordingly  made  ready  with  some  trepidation 
to  accompany  Simpson,  who  had  donned  his  best 
suit,  and,  as  attire  reacts  upon  the  mind  and  induces 
a  metaphysical  conformity,  looked  solemn,  not  to  say 
Sabbatical  or  funereal. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  took  them  to  the  lodge-gate  of 
Swinton  Hall.  A  broad  avenue  of  elms  led  up  to  a  cir- 
cular open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  corps  de  logis  flanked  with  massive  square 
wings.  The  roof  was  flat  and  crenelated,  and  a  stone 
portico  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  main  building. 

A  civil  elderly  woman  ushered  the  two  visitors  into 
the  library,  where  they  found  I/ord  Wimpole  reading. 
He  rose  and  greeted  them  with  the  winning  courtesy 
which  in  a  man  of  such  a  stem  and  haughty  bearing 
had  all  the  impressive  effect  of  an  agreeable  surprise. 
After  the  exchange  of  some  formal  remarks,  he  said 
to  Simpson — 
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"  Now,  sir,  I  have  some  matters  to  discuss  with  your 
niece,  as  I  informed  you ;  and  I  shall  beg  her  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  withdrawing-room  for  a  short 
time.  Meanwhile,  make  yourself  at  home.  There 
are  various  liquors  on  the  table  at  your  service,  and 
there  are  numerous  books  of  divinity — I  know  your 
tastes  in  both  directions.  The  only  book  pertaining  to 
that  class  which  I  have  ever  looked  into  is  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  wherein  he  proves  irrefragably 
— in  my  ^oor  judgment — that  we  have  no  freedom 
of  the  will  at  all,  but  are  always  the  slaves  of  the 
strongest  motive.  It  is,  I  think,  a  sound,  and  some- 
times a  consolatory,  doctrine.  You  can  test  it  prac- 
tically, Simpson,  by  observing  which  proves  to  be  the 
strongest  motive  on  the  present  occasion — rum, 
whisky,  or  divinity." 

**  My  lord,  knowledge  puflfeth  up,"  said  Simpson, 
"so  I  Ml  try  the  whisky." 

**  Very  good.  Now,  Miss  Bell,  may  I  request  you 
to  honour  me  with  a  short  interview  on  a  somewhat 
important  matter  ?  " 

She  acquiesced  with  a  curtsey,  and  he  preceded  her 
up  a  broad  stone  staircase  to  the  first  landing.  The 
walls  of  this  staircase  were  hung  with  several  dusky 
oil-paintings,  and  he  paused  in  his  ascent  to  point 
them  out  and  comment  upon  them.  He  probably 
wished  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  embarrassing 
novelty  of  her  situation. 

"  Here  is  a  *  Cain  and  Abel,*  said  to  be  by  Giorgione. 
The  treatment  is  somewhat  original.  Cain  has  just 
slain  his  brother,  and  is  stooping  over  a  pool  to  wash 
his  blood-stained  hands  ;   he  sees  in  the  water  the 
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reflection  of  liis  face  and  the  divinely  imprinted 
stigma  of  guilt  upon  liis  forehead,  and  shrinks  back 
in  horror,  not  of  his  crime,  but  of  the  indelible  mark 
which  he  is  doomed  to  wear. 

**This  is  a  *  Fall  of  the  Angels  '  by  a  Dutch  artist 
— a  mere  delirium  tremens  in  pigments.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Christian,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  the  Biblical,  mythology  has  not  the  repose,  the 
grace,  or  the  dignity  of  the  Greek.  Compare  a  demon 
with  a  faun,  and  you  have  the  difference  in  a  nut- 
shell. And  it  all  comes  to  this,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
no  humour.— But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  over 
these  paintings." 

The  withdrawing-room  into  which  he  introduced 
the  young  girl  was  a  spacious  apartment,  the  furniture 
of  whicTi,  though  old-fashioned,  seemed  to  BelPs 
unaccustomed  eyes  sumptuously  magnificent.  Lord 
Wimpole,  however,  noted  with  involuntary  interest 
that  she  did  not  seem  out  of  place  amid  the  somewhat 
faded  splendour  of  the  room.  She  was  manifestly 
embarrassed,  but  showed  no  sign  of  awkwardness ; 
and  the  high-bred  refinement  of  her  look  and  bearing 
seemed  to  suit  the  richness  of  the  apartment.  He 
placed  a  seat  for  her  beside  one  of  the  tall  windows, 
and  then  sat  down  at  some  distance. 

"Now,  Miss  Bell — you  will  permit  me  thus  to 
address  you,  I  hope — I  have  no  doubt  you  have  often 
felt  the  disharmony  of  your  present  surroundings. 
You  have  been  revolted  by  the  drunkenness,  the 
sordid  cupidity,  the  reckless  language,  which  belong 
to  a  common  tavern.  Moreover,  Simpson,  though  in 
some  respects  a  meritorious  man,  is  underbred,  and 
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Mrs.  Simpson— pray  excuse  my  plain  speaking — is  a 
very  unsuitable  guardian  for  a  young  maiden  like 
you.** 

**  She  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  re- 
gard her  with  much  aflFection,**  said  Bell,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Anchor  Inn 
is  no  place  for  you.  Have  you  formed  any  plans  for 
the  future?** 

"I  have  thought  at  times  of  being  a  lady*s-maid,*' 
said  Bell,  with  a  vivid  blush. 

Lrord  Wimpole*s  face,  as  if  sympathetically,  became 
suflfused  with  a  dark  crimson,  and  he  cast  down  his 
eyes. 

"  Nay,  nay,  it  will  not  do,**  he  replied  energetically. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  know  not  if  forced  submission 
to  a  fine  lady*s  whims  and  fits  of  dpleen  would  be  less 
galling  than  your  present  situation.  In  the  next 
place,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  you  are  too  beautiful. 
Your  mistress  would  be  jealous  of  you ;  and  yon 
would  be  pestered  with  the  attention  of  fops  and 
dandies,  who  think  a  pretty  abigail  fair  game.  I 
wound  your  delicacy  by  these  remarks,  but  the  truth 
must  be  faced.  No,  no ;  you  must  dismiss  that  idea. 
Let  me  propose  another  plan.  Mr.  Simpson  at  one 
time  did  me  an  important  service,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured, though  inadequately,  to  requite.  Now,  I 
wish  to  redress  the  balance  of  obligation,  and  I  pro- 
pose the  following  arrangement — namely,  that  you 
should  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  ladies*  seminary  or 
boarding-school,  so  as  to  complete  your  education, 
and  fit  you — unless  some  better  fate  intervene — for 
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tbe  position  of  governess  or  lady-teacher.  What  say 
you  to  that?" 

" May  I  ask  who  would  defray  the  expense?  " 

"  That  is  a  small  circumstance  which  hardly  merits 
discussion." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  it  of  great  consequence,  my 
lord,"  replied  Bell,  with  a  proud  flush. 

"I  would  merely  be  repaying  an  obligation." 

"Your  lordship  is,  I  fear,  merely  disguising  your 
generosity." 

He  smiled,  and  made  a  deprecating  movement  with 
his  hand. 

**  I^t  me  interpret  your  feelings,"  he  said,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  gazing  at  her  intently.  **  You 
think  that  by  accepting  this  slight  service  you  would 
be  placing  yourself  in  my  dependence ;  that  I  would 
expect  some  return  ;  that  people  might  impute  dubi- 
ous motives  to  me  or  to  you.  Pray  banish  such  ideas. 
You  need  never  know  of  my  existence— unless  you 
choose.  I  would  keep  myself  in  the  background, 
unless  you  preferred  that  I  should  be  a  principal  fig- 
ure in  the  tableau." 

"  I  am  confounded  by  your  lordship's  generosity," 
said  Bell ;  "but  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  explain  your 
motive.*' 

**  Are  you  already  so  distrustful  of  human  nature? 
Here  am  I  with  sufficient  means,  and  with  neither 
wife  nor  child.  Why  should  I  not  feel  a  kindly  im- 
pulse to  assist  a  gentle,  clever,  and  lovely  girl  ? — oh,  I 
grant  you  that  had  Nature  been  less"  kind  to  you,  I 
might  have  imitated  her  example.  Who  can  tell? 
female  merit  is  much  commended  by  a  pretty  face. 
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But,  besides,  your  friends  are  all  interested  in  your 
future.     Miss  Gordon,  for  example ** 

Bell  started,  and  looked  inquiringly,  almost  distress- 
fully, at  him. 

"Miss  Gordon  is  a  charming  young  lady,  and  I 
would  do  anything  to  pleasure  her,  but  sentimental 
motives  need  not  be  imputed,  if  I  may  contradict  an  un- 
spoken surmise.  Then  Mr.  Majoribanks,  and  in  a  word 
every  one  of  your  friends,  thinks  something  should 
be  done ;  and  as  I  have  great  influence  with  Mr.  Simp- 
son, I  am  naturally  expected  to  take  the  first  step." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  gazing  at  her  downcast 
face,  which  betrayed  her  mental  perplexity. 

"No,  my  lord,"  she  said  at  length  ;  "I  am  truly 
grateful,  but  I  cannot  accept  your  oflfer." 

He  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed. 

"But  if  Mr.  Simpson  himself  sent  you  to  a  board- 
ing-school, you  would  not  object  to  go? " 

"  Most  certainly  I  would  object,  my  lord.  I  am  of 
age  to  do  something  for  myself.  I  know  he  would 
grudge  the  expense,  and  1  will  receive  no  benefit 
grudgingly  bestowed." 

"So  proud?  Well,  *tis  only  right  and  worthy  of 
you.  But  my  quiver  is  not  empty  yet.  Hps  it  ever 
struck  you  that  possibly  you  are  in  no  way  related  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson?" 

"  I  have  long  thought  so,  my  lord,  and  the  thought 
has  been  full  of  pain ;  for  if  so,  I  am  an  orphan,  and 
my  birth — ah,  who  can  say  what  misery  clings  to  it  ?  " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  could  see  the 
tension  of  her  clasped  hands.  He  hesitated  a  few 
moments,  rubbing  his  brow,  and  then  said — 
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"  *Tis  evident,  my  dear  child,  that  I  am  destined  to 
be  the  reader  of  your  fortunes,  and  here  my  function 
begins.  Your  birth  is  honoiu-able,  and  you  are  a  lady 
bom." 

When  he  had  uttered  the  words,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  tender  sus- 
pense. 

**  Vou  say  so.  Then  it  must  be  true.  Thank  God ! 
thank  God  ! "  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
to  conceal  the  tears  that  came  with  a  sudden  outburst 
of  blended  emotion. 

He  went  forward,  and  taking  a  chair  beside  her, 
gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  with  a  caressing 
touch.  She  shrank  back  a  little  and  looked  timidly  at 
him,  but  the  deep  humanity  of  his  gaze  reassured  her. 

**  Now,  dear  Isabel  (for  that  is  your  name),"  he 
said,  in  soft  but  thrilling  tones,  "you  will  expect  the 
revelation  of  a  mystery.  Alas  !  't  is  as  yet  impossible. 
But  the  revelation  is  only  postponed.  Circumstances 
which  I  cannot  disclose  compel  me  to  be  silent  till  you 
come  of  age  or  till  you  marry.  At  either  of  these 
junctures  you  may  appeal  to  me,  and  your  appeal 
shall  be  answered." 

**  And  I  am  only  seventeen,"  murmured  Bell,  de- 
jectedly. 

"  Time  passes  swiftly — all  too  swiftly,  alas  !  *  Youth 's 
a  stuff  will  not  endure,'  as  glorious  Will  says.  Would 
that  I  could  *  grew  backward,*  as  he  also  says  some- 
where, and  meet  you  at  some  sweet  intersection  of 
our  paths.  But  to  come  to  business.  Your  birth  be- 
ing worthy  of  you,  and  your  possession  of  means  on 
coming  of  age  being    inherently  probable — take  my 
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word'  for  it,  I  deceive  you  not — it  follows  that  j'^ou 
may  freely  accept  any  advance  of  funds  from  Mr. 
Simpson  or  from  any  one  else  without  hesitation. 
Well,  what  say  you  now  ?  " 

"  Are  you  my  guardian,  sir  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
bashful  and  at  the  same  time  a  wistful  look. 

**  Your  guardian  ?  "  he  repeated,  huskily  and  with 
evident  emotion.  **  Yes,  your  guardian  indeed !  Per- 
haps not  in  legal  strictness,  but  certainly  in  aim,  in- 
tention, and  sufficiently  accredited  capacity.  Very 
well.  All  this  being  the  case,  it  is  manifestly  neces- 
sary that  you  should  acquire  the  accomplishments 
which  are  the  appanage  of  a  lady.  For  you  will 
ultimately,  I  hope,  take  your  place  in  society,  and 
you  must  be  conversant  with  those  graceful  futilities 
which  mark  caste.  You  are  in  a  sense  well  educated, 
but  you  are  not  trained  :  you  cannot  dance  a  minuet, 
flirt  a  fan,  or  enamel  yoiu*  conversation  with  French 
words  and  phrases  which  very  unjustly  impute  pov- 
erty and  inelegance  to  our  mother-tongue.  I  con- 
fess I  prefer  your  natural  and  unvarnished  refine- 
ment ;  but  the  decrees  of  fashion  must  be  respected. 
Every  class  of  society  has  a  freemasonry  of  words, 
tones,  gestures,  which  only  the  initiated  can  use. 
Further,  it  is  the  essence  of  fine  manners  to  be  un- 
obtrusive in  everything;  and  even  a  charming  and 
idyllic  rusticity  is  obtrusive.  Society  cannot  endure 
angles— except  in  furniture.  Your  fine  young  lady 
must  cultivate  a  graceful  indifference  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment ;  her  feelings  must  not  speak  above  their  breath  ; 
her  real  nature  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  ; 
and  the  honeymoon  is  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
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adventurous  swain  who  wins  this  problematical  being. 
Forsooth,  nobody  would  marry  at  all  did  he  not  know 
that  a  young  lady  is  also  a  young  woman  with  a  heart 
and  a  head  waiting  to  be  liberated.  But  I  am  too 
discursive.  Nothing  makes  a  man  so  eloquent  as 
a  sympathetic  listener.  And  your  lovely  face  is  the 
mirror  of  my  rhetoric.  What  say  you  now  ?  Shall 
I  draw  another  arrow  from  my  quiver?  " 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  confused,  amazed,  be- 
wildered by  what  you  have  told  me,  that  I  cannot 
reason.  Is  it  all  true  ?  You  would  not,  could  not 
(oh,  forgive  the  thought !)  deceive  a  helpless  girl.** 

**  If  I  were  capable  of  so  foully  wronging  you,**  he 
replied,  with  passionate  earnestness,  "  I  would  be  the 
paltriest  wretch  that  ever  crawled  and  sneaked  to  an 
oblivious  grave.  You  believe  me,  Isabel  ?  '*  he  asked, 
with  a  kind  of  imperious  tenderness. 

"I  believe  you,  my  lord,*'  she  replied,  with  a  sub- 
missive and  confiding  look. 

"  Thank  you.  Now  I  am  eager  for  a  deeper  intimacy 
with  you,  which  I  fear  you  will  not  grant  me.** 

**I  dare  not,  for  many  reasons,  sir,"  said  Bell,  in  a 
low  tone.  **  Nor  would  you  respect  me  if  I  did.  And 
I  aspire  to  your  respect.** 

"  Dear  credulous  girl !  **  he  said,  in  vibrating  tones, 
"the  aspiration  should  be  inverted.  And  yet  I  am 
not  a  villain.    Who  calls  me  villain  ?  ** 

He  held  his  head  to  one  side  as  if  listening  for  some 
distant  voice. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  such  words  !  **  she  exclaimed  in  a 
pleading  tone.  "  How  could  any  one  be  so  base  and 
cruel  as  call  you  so  ?  ** 
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"  Kind,  generous  girl !    God — I  bless  you,   if  any 

blessing  of  mine But  I  am  digressing  again.  What 

I  wished  to  say  was  this  :  I  desire  a  deeper  intimacy, 
in  all  honour  and  sincere  respect.  But  this  may  not 
be  when  I  am  'Your  lordship,*  '  Sir,*  and  the  rest  of 
it.  Away  with  these  gilded  additions  !  Let  me  tell 
you  a  secret — not  to  be  whispered  till  the  proper  hour 
arrives ** 

**  I  do  not  like  secrets,  my  lord.  I  pray  you  not  to 
tell  it,**  said  Bell,  with  deep  earnestness. 

"'T  is  not  a  secret  of  which  we  have  need  to  be 
ashamed.  I  would  not  inveigle  you  into  duplicity  or 
complicity.  But  secrecy  is  often  synonymous  with 
self-respect,  not  with  duplicity.   As  Shakespeare  says, 

*  The  chariest  niaid  is  prodigal  enough,  when *  I 

forget  the  rest.** 

**  But  a  secret  between  your  lordship  and  me  !  Think 
of  it,  sir.  I  cannot  express  my  thoughts  as  I  would 
like,  but  you  can  divine  it — you  have  so  keen  an 
intellect.  How  dangerous  is  an  intimacy  grounded 
upon  a  mutual  secret !   I  have  patience.   Let  me  wait.  '* 

**  So  be  it,  you  noble  girl,  worthy  of  your  birth, 
worthy  of  the  deepest  respect,  worthy  of  adoration. 
I  shall  say  no  more.  And  as  regards  what  I  have  said, 
let  me  beg  of  you  to  conceal  it,  for  weighty  reasons. 
Have  I  your  solemn  promise  ?  '* 

**  If  you  desire  it,  most  assuredly  I  shall.  There  is 
no  shame  in  concealing  brighter  prospects.** 

**  And  as  a  compromise,  try  to  think  of  me,  try  to 
call  me,  your  guardian.** 

*•  I  shall  gladly  so  think  of  you,  my  lord.'* 

**  How  formal !  **  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 
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**  Indeed,  sir,**  she  replied,  with  a  blush  and  a  timid 
look.     **  I  do  not  dislike  to  use  the  appellation." 

His  face  brightened,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  he 
would  fain  speak,  but  the  arrested  utterance  passed 
into  a  smile. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  Isabel,  very  well.  Now,  our 
good  friend  downstairs  will  wonder  at  our  protracted 
absence,  unless  he  is  deep  in  divinity  or  drink.  To 
bring  our  conversation  to  a  point :  you  will  consent 
to  my  proposal?" 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  enter  a  boarding- school — I  know 
my  deficiencies— but,  I  beg,  not  at  your  charges.** 

"Well,  I  dare  not  insist  when  your  feeling  is  so 
strong.     But  if  Simpson  or  his  wife  agrees ** 

**  I  shall  consent  on  condition  that  I  recognise  my 
obligation  to  repay  them,  if  you  assure  me  I  shall  be 
able  so  to  do.** 

•*And  if  they  do  not  agree,  then  I  shall  see  that 
money  is  raised  upon  your  future  prospects, — liter- 
ally, I  mean,  and  without  any  pious  fraud — as  if  I 
were  capable  of  an3rthing  pious  !  ** 

"  I  beg  of  my  guardian  not  to  disparage  himself,** 
said  Bell,  with  a  bashful  smile  in  which  there  was  the 
faintest  approach  to  archness. 

"  After  that,  what  can  I  say  ?  **  he  exclaimed,  gently 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  Lo  !  I  wear  a  halo.  I 
am  transfigured,  translated.  I  strike  the  stars  with 
my  lofty  head,  as  your  friend  Horace  says.  In  all 
seriousness,  I  pray — I  mean,  may  I  acquire  the  power 
and  the  will,  as  I  have  the  deep  desire,  to  make  my 
worth  equal  to  your  esteem.  Now,  my  dear  ward,  let 
us  go.    What  a  memorable  day  for  me  !  ** 
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"  And  for  me  !  **  said  Bell. 

He  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  from  the  apartment 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her  head  bent  down  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  her  form  had  gained  a  new  grace,  a 
more  elastic  movement,  a  finer  poise,  which  presented 
a  vivid  but  harmonious  contrast  to  the  dignity  and 
proud  self-consciousness  of  his  manhood. 

They  found  Simpson  peacefully  slumbering  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  and  they  exchanged  a  smile 
of  amusement.  He  woke  up,  however,  as  they  stepped 
into  the  room. 

**  I  believe  I  hae  been  in  the  land  o'  nod,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Ye  hae  been  a  mortal  lang  while 
away,  lassie.  But  women  are  a  stiffnecked  generation, 
and  need  a  lecture  as  lang  as  the  mainyard  to  get  them 
to  dae  what  a  man  would  dae  for  a  single  word  wi'  a 
bit  oath  clapped  ahint  it.  And  noo,  we  maun  be 
jogging  hame.'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SATAN'S     HEAD. 

THE  fishing  village  of  Fownie  stands  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  a  long  precipitous  line  of  cliflfe  which 
fronts  the  German  Ocean.  Leaving  the  village 
and  dimbing  the  gradual  acclivity  which  merges  in 
this  elevated  ridge,  you  may  walk  for  miles  along  the 
summit  of  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there  have  been 
hollowed  and  honeycombed  into  caverns  and  blow- 
holes by  the  incessant  action  of  the  sea.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  is  a  semicircular  bay, 
terminating  at  either  end  in  two  bluff  promontories. 
The  rocks  consist  of  a  solid  base  of  sandstone  sur- 
mounted by  conglomerate,  whereof  the  incrusted 
stones  and  pebbles,  detached  by  the  buffeting  of  the 
waves,  have  formed  a  shingly  beach  within  the  bosom 
of  the  bay. 

Few  sights  are  more  beautiful  than  this  pebbly 
stretch  of  shore,  especially  when  it  has  been  laved 
by  the  tide ;  for  then  it  gleams  with  a  rich  variety  of 
tints,  pink  and  rose  and  yellow  and  amber,  which  di- 
versify the  predominating  white.  It  is  indeed  a  sym- 
phony of  colour,  whereof  the  white — not  dull  at  such 
a  time,  but  softly  opalescent — is  the  basis.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  this  conglomerate,  which  was 
once  a  wave-washed  shore,  is  again  becoming  a  beach, 
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and  these  pebbles,  imprisoned  for  myriads  of  years, 
are  returning  to  their  ocean  home  once  more.  Com- 
pared with  this  vast  cycle  of  change,  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  are  as  yester- 
day. But  even  this  abacus  of  |)ebbles  avails  not  to 
calculate  the  age  of  this  fragment  of  the  world  ;  for 
what  is  pebble  was  rock  slowly  quarried  by  patient 
streams  through  long  mitlenniums.  **  They  are  but 
dressings  of  a  former  sight." 

Reflections  such  as  these,  though  in  a  vaguer  form, 
for  geology  was  yet  in  embryo,  passed  through  An- 
drew Prosser's  mind  as  he  wended  his  way  along  the 
cliffs.  It  was  past  mid-day,  and  a  fog  had  descended 
upon  the  sea  and  shore.  Wrapped  in  this  shifting 
mass  of  vapour,  the  cliffs,  bluffs,  stacks  of  rock,  pin- 
nacles, and  escarpments,  seemed  like  the  turbid  phan- 
tasm of  a  dream.  There  was  a  heavy  ground-swell, 
and  the  long  billows  tumbled  in  booming  thunder  into 
the  caves,  crannies,  and  tunnels  with  which  the  coast 
is  indented.  The  long  flat  reefs,  like  natural  moles 
and  jetties,  rose  above  the  water,  for  the  tide  was  only 
beginning  to  make  ;  and  the  waves  climbing  above 
them  fell  back  again  in  long  cataracts  down  their 
perpendicular  sides. 

After  half  an  hour's  walk,  Andrew  reached  that 
part  of  the  coast  opposite  a  huge  isolated  rock  known 
by  the  weird  name  of  Satan's  Head.  It  emerged  in 
massive  grandeur  from  a  rugged  pavement  of  rock 
intersected  by  rough  channels  filled  with  the  first 
influx  of  the  tide.  Its  rudely  hewn  profile  loomed 
out  of  the  mist,  solemn,  defiant,  implacable,  and  it 
required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  lend 
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a  kind  of  sinister  life  to  the  frowning  features— the 
dark  beetling  brows,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  inward 
notch  of  the  mouth,  the  rugged  chin ;  while  two  or 
three  protuberances  at  the  top  of  the  colossal  forehead 
simulated  rudimentary  horns.  As  Andrew  advanced, 
the  expression  seemed  to  change  when  looked  at 
from  a  diflferent  visual  angle.  The  upper  lips  swelled 
into  a  portentous  pout,  the  shade  gathered  more 
deeply  into  the  sunken  orbits.  Andrew  gazed  long 
at  this  grotesque  sculpture  of  the  waves.  He  had 
often  seen  it  before,  but  the  mist  gave  a  wider  scope 
to  shaping  fancy.  The  anarchy  of  the  sea  had  carved 
this  congenial  image  of  its  wild  havoc  and  ferocity. 
Even  in  fine  weather  it  wears  a  look  of  mysterious 
malignity.  It  seems  biding  its  time.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  sets  free  a  lurking  grin,  a  mocking 
grimace.  It  tolerates  the  sunshine  with  contemptu- 
ous indifference,  but  is  ever  listening  for  the  storm. 
It  gives  a  purpose  and  coherence  to  the  random  wild- 
ness  of  these  tormented  cliffs.  It  concentrates  and 
embodies  the  grim  cruelty  of  nature. 

Andrew  continued  his  walk  till  he  reached  the 
shingly  bay,  and  descending  by  a  steep  path,  he  toiled 
over  the  stones  till  he  reached  the  entrancaof  a  cave. 
As  he  advanced  into  its  interior  it  grew  darker,  and 
at  the  farther  end  or  recess  formed  by  an  elbow  of 
the  rocky  passage  there  was  total  obscurity.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  tinkle  and  gurgle  of  a  tiny 
spring  which  filtered  out  of  the  rock  above  and  lost 
itself  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  cave,  no  doubt  percolat- 
ing downwards  to  the  sea-level.  Taking  a  small  lan- 
tern from  his  pocket,  Andrew  struck  a  light,  and, 
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aided  by  the  feeble  glimmer,  discovered  a  small  niche 
or  cranny  in  the  rock.  Inserting  his  hand,  he  drew 
out  a  small  packet  enveloped  in  oilskin.  This  he 
eagerly  unrolled,  and  found  the  contents  to  be  what 
he  expected — a  number  of  newspapers,  political  cat- 
echisms, broad-sheets,  lampoons,  pamphlets,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  revolutionary  literature  of 
France.  Some  smuggling  lugger  had  doubtless  been 
the  agency  of  transmission. 

Sitting  down  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  his  treasure  by  the  dim  light  of  his  lantern. 
His  appreciative  enjo5rment  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  He  instantly 
extinguished  his  lantern,  and  hastily  rolling  up  the 
papers  into  a  rough  parcel,  put  them  back  again  into 
the  niche  from  which  he  had  removed  them.  Then 
he  stood  motionless  and  expectant.  The  new-comer 
appeared  to  have  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
He  was  also  evidently  impatient,  for  he  ground  thepeb- 
bles  beneath  his  heels,  and  occasionally  smote  his  cane 
or  walking-stick  against  the  sides  of  the  rocky  cavity. 

With  infinite  caution  Andrew  stole  towards  the 
salient  angle  of  the  passage  and  peered  out.  To  his 
surprise  he  recognised  Lord  Wimpole.  After  a  time 
that  gentleman*s  impatience  seemed  to  be  diverted 
by  a  train  of  more  agreeable  reflections,  for  he  began 
to  hum  with  a  true  but  somewhat  dissonant  voice 
some  snatches  of  a  French  chanson,  leaning  the 
while  against  the  wall  of  the  cave.  Andrew  listened, 
and  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  caught  the  words, 
the  dainty  triviality  of  which  seemed  to  suit  so  little 
the  haughty,  grim-visaged  singer  : 
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"  Douce  bergerette, 
Humecte  tes  pieds 
Des  Claires  ros^es ; 
I^'aube  se  dessine 
D'une  couleur  si  fine  ; 
Qttitte  ta  blanche  couchette 
Douce  bergerette 
Douillette  ! 

"  Douce  bergerette, 
CueiUis  le  frais  bouton 
Qui  sent  pour  moi  si  bon, 
Parce  qu'il  contient 
I^  pariiim  de  ta  main  ; 
Ne  te  cache  pas,  finette, 
Douce  bergerette, 
Douillette ! 


*  If  'aube,  c'est  ton  sourire- 


The  song  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  an- 
other individual,  who  appeared  to  be  in  haste.  Lord 
Wimpole  drew  himself  erect,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
stern  displeastu-e,  "You  have  kept  me  waiting  an 
unconscionable  time,  Simpson.'* 

"  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  but " 

"  Explanations  import  a  further  loss  of  time,**  said 
Lord  Wimpole,  cxLiily,  "  Let  us  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. I  suppose  there  is  no  risk  of  eavesdroppers 
here?" 

"You  may  be  sure  there's  naebody  here,*'  said 
Simpson,  confidently.  "  Eh,  but  it  *s  a  damp,  gruesome 
hole  is  this  cave.  I  can  understand  why  Abraham 
used  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  grave.  I  wadna 
come    here   after  nightfall   for   a   king's    ransom. 
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There  *s  an  uncanny  sough  aboot  it.  There  hae  been 
ghosts  seen ** 

*^  Spirits  you  mean,"  said  Lord  Wimpole,  drily. 
**  Now  listen  to  me.'* 

Andrew  also  prepared  to  listen.  He  had  no 
squeamish  scruples  about  eavesdropping  in  such 
circumstances.  He  scented  roguery,  and  inwardly 
congratulated  himself  upon  an  opportunity  which 
might  not  improbably  be  fruitful  of  important  reve- 
lations. On  the  one  hand  his  political  prejudices 
suggested  suspicion  of  an  aristocrat,  and  on  the  other 
he  had  a  very  feeble  faith  in  Simpson's  honesty.  Possi- 
bly, also,  the  study  of  French  political  literature  led 
him  to  justify  a  proceeding  repugnant  to  a  British  sense 
of  honour.     He  therefore  listened  with  both  his  ears. 

**It  .is  time,  Simpson,  that  we  made  other  arrange- 
ments regarding  Miss  Bell,"  began  his  lordship. 
*'  The  maid  grows  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  people 
are  beginning  to  surmise  that  she  is  no  relation  of 
yours.  Besides,  the  Anchor  Inn  is  no  place  for 
her,  nor  are  you  the  most  fitting  guardian  for  her." 

"  Maybe  she  is  safer  wi'  me  than  she  would  be  wi* 
your  lordship,"  Simpson  retorted  somewhat  sulkily. 
'*  I  hae  my  principles,  and  if  any  impudent  loon 
said  an  ill-guided  word  to  Bell,  I  would  keelhaul  him 
properly.  Naebody  can  say  that  I  have  neglected 
her.  She  has  been  well  grounded  in  the  Carritches, 
wi'  the  reasons  annexed  ;  and  if  that 's  no  guid  ballast 
for  a  lassie,  I  dinnaken  what  is." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you.  Your  principles,  though 
somewhat  limited  in  their  range,  are  sound  enough 
so  far  as  they  go,"  said  I/jrd  Wimpole.      "But  she 
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most  now  make  a  new  departure.  I  propose  that  she 
should  go  to  a  boarding-school  or  ladies*  seminary  of 
some  kind.     We  had  a  long  conversation  yesterday.** 

**  The  lassie  was  in  a  bit  o*  a  fluther  after  it,**  said 
Simpson,  suspiciously.  "I'm  no  very  sure  that  I 
acted  richtly  in  taking  her  to  see  your  lordship.'* 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  **  demanded  Lord  Wimpole. 

**  Weel,  ye  see,  you  fine  gentlemen,  lords  mair  par- 
ticularly, seem  to  think  that,  besides  haein*  the  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  Benjamin's  portion  o'  rich  vivers,  ye 
should  also  hae  ony  bonnie  lassie  that  comes  in  your 
way.  Now,  to  my  thinking,  the  bonnie  lassies  should 
fall  to  the  common  lads,  as  a  kind  o'  what  Andrew 
Prosser  calls  a  solatium  for  the  lack  o'  the  fine  things 
you  and  those  like  you  enjoy.  It  *s  no  fair  that  you 
should  hae  everything.  However,  our  time  *s  coming. 
Whether  would  you  like  to  be  Dives  or  Lazarus  a 
hundred  years  after  this  ?  *'  From  the  theological 
colour  of  this  question,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
Simpson  had  been  "bowsing  his  jib." 

"Well,"  replied  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a  laugh,  "I 
would  like  to  be  in  some  other  person's  bosom  than 
Abraham's." 

"  Dinna  be  profane,  my  lord,  if  you  please." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  we  are  irrelevant.  As  for 
our  young  friend's  excitement,  it  was  natural.  I  told 
her  she  was  not  your  niece." 

"  Hoots  1  that  *s  piper's  news  to  her.  She  has  lang 
seen  through  that  fable.  Ye  must  hae  said  mair  than 
that." 

"  I  said  more  than  I  have  any  intention  of  repeat- 
ing," was  the  haughty  rejoinder. 
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**  I  dinna  want  to  ken  what  ye  said ;  but  mind,  I 
didna  bring  her  up  to  be  a  fine  gentlenian*s  play- 
thing." 

*•  Forbear  your  insolence :  her  virtue  is  more 
precious  to  me  than  it  can  be  to  you.*' 

**Ay,  ay!  we  a'  mean  to  be  good  till  temptation 
comes  like  a  squall,  and  then  we  're  on  our  own  beam- 
ends  afore  we  ken  where  we  are.  I  '11  no  hae  her 
wranged.  She's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  for  a*  her 
pride." 

"A  winsome  wee  thing!  Thank  you  for  that, 
Simpson.    You  have  well  described  her." 

**  Of  course,  if  your  lordship  means  to  marry  her, 
it's  diflferent.  Ye  might  do  waur.  She 's  a  bonny 
quean." 

"  A  queen  indeed  !  You  are  inspired  to-day,  Simp- 
son. But  this  is  not  business.  Tush  !  who  can  think 
of  her  and  not  deem  everything  else  for  the  moment 
unworthy  of  a  thought  ?    She  has  bewitched  me." 

*•  It  *s  a  fine  thing  when  our  inclinations  and  our 
interests  row  in  the  same  boat." 

**  What  mean  you  by  that  ?  " 

**Naething  very  particular.  But  it's  sometimes 
difficult  to  make  out  which  o'  the  twa  things  is  row- 
ing the  stroke-oar." 

"No  innuendoes,  if  you  please.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Weel,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  think  your  lordship 
wants  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  by  marrying  her.  You 
might  have  adopted  her,  if  you  meant  kindly  by  her." 

"  I  see  I  must  make  things  clear  to  your  blundering 
intelligence.    First,  then,  I  almost  hated  her  for  long. 
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as  the  daughter  of  a  favoured  rival.  She  was  the 
outward  token  of  my  defeat.  I  was  robbed  of  my 
paternity.  But  that  feeling  has  long  vanished ;  it 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it.  In  the  next  place, 
I  could  not  show  any  manifest  interest  in  her  for  a 
shoal  of  reasons.  People  would  have  said  she  was 
my  child,  the  fruit  of  some  obscure  amour.  Then, 
again  if  my  interest  in  her  had  been  too  evident,  she 
might  imagine  that  she  had  a  claim  on  me,  might 
expect  me  to  be  a  fairy  godfather  to  her  for  the  rest 
of  her  days,  might  have  become  dissatisfied  with  her 
station.  On  the  other  hand,  she  might  be  too  grate- 
ful, might  become  devoted  to  me — 'tis  neck  or  noth- 
ing with  romantic  young  girls ;  they  hate  or  they 
adore,  as  they  would  describe  their  milk-and-water 
passions.  Now,  though  I  have  not-  your  noble 
virtue,  and  have  never  learnt  the  Catechism  with 
the  reasons  annexed,  I  have  never  in  my  most 
luxurious  moods  dreamt  of  doing  her  harm.  Her 
mother's  memory  has  made  her  sacred  in  my  eyes, 
and  will  keep  her  so.  I  hope  you  have  followed  this 
tedious  explanation.  Well  now,  I  have  broken 
ground.  I  have  told  her  that  she  may  without  loss  of 
self-respect  avail  herself  of  any  means  taken  to  better 
her  education,  and  I  wish  you  to  use  your  influence 
and  authority  to  determine  her  concurrence  in  my 
plans." 

"  Weel,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  there-anent.  First 
and  foremost,  giris  ding  a*  for  camsteariness.  They 
ken  their  power.  They  ken  ye  canna  bang  them 
aboot  as  ye  would  a  thrawn  laddie.  Why,  they're 
madams  afore  they  *re  oot  o'  short  frocks.    Ye  think 
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ye  *re  getting  on  fine  wi'  a  lassie,  skimming  alang 
gi*  a  breeze  abaft  the  beam,  and  you  at  the  helm 
priding  yoursel'  on  your  seamanship,  when  a*  at  ance 
she  broaches  to,  and  ye  maun  let  everything  fly. 
Davy  Jones  himsel*  couldna  steer  them,  the  jauds ! 
Then  there  *s  another  side  to  the  question.  If  she 
leaves  me,  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  to  withdraw 
aliment.** 

"Well,  you  would  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  doing 
nothing.  You  have  already  feathered  your  nest 
well.'* 

"Weel,  ye  see,  I  do  expect  to  be  paid  for  doing 
nothing,  for  what  I  might  do  might  be  inconvenient 
to  your  lordship.'* 

"  Oh,  ho  !  blackmailing  !  Why,  you  shabby  villain, 
I  could  ruin  you.  I  could  rack-rent  you  out  of 
Fownie.** 

**  Maybe  ye  could,  I  '11  no  say  ;  and  maybe  you 
would  like  to  do  it.  But  it  wouldna  be  safe.  I  dinna 
mean  to  be  pitched  overboard  like  Jonah.  I  dinna 
ask  to  sit  in  the  cabin,  but  I  expect  a  berth  on  board. 
Whales  are  nosae  providential  nowadays." 

**Do  you,  in  your  wildest  moments  of  impudence, 
hope  to  have  me  at  your  mercy?**  demanded  Lord 
Wimpole.  **  I  am  ready  to  defy  any  and  every  man, 
as  I  would  defy  the  devil  himself  in  his  blackest  pit** 

"Whist!  whist!  ye  God-forgotten  sinner,  that  I 
should  say  so,"  cried  Simpson,  in  hcMiified  accents. 
"Ye  are  prood  as  Lucifer  himsel'  nae  doot,  and  dar- 
ing ;  I  ken  your  heart  is  stout ;  but  what  becomes  o' 
human  pride  and  human  daring,  when  the  last  trump 
sounds  over  land  and  sea  ?    How  will  ye  feel  when  ye 
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hear  your  lang  indictment  read  out  ?  Ye  will  call  on 
the  rocks  to  hide  you.'* 

Ltord  Wimpole  was  for  a  few  minutes  silent.  Simp- 
son was  not  a  pattern  of  virtue,  but  he  was  fervently 
orthodox,  and  his  earnestness  made  him  for  the 
moment  res|)ectable. 

**  Every  Scotchman  is  a  theologian,  as  every 
Frenchman  is  an  actor,"  resumed  Lord  Wimpole, 
sarcastically.  "But  to  be  practical.  What  knowl- 
edge do  you  possess  which  it  would  be  worth  my 
while  to  suppress  ?    Out  with  it." 

**  I  ken  the  exact  date  o*  Bell's  birth  for  ae  thing. 
I  ken  other  things  forby.  Na,  na,  Lord  Wimpole,  ye 
needna  think  to  fling  the  glaiks  in  my  een.  I  see 
through  your  plan.  Ye  want  to  marry  the  lassie  so 
as  to  make  yerseP  safe*.  Your  love,  my  lord,  is  a 
painted  flame." 

Andrew  hedrd  a  furious  oath,  the  sudden  shufiling 
of  feet,  a  half-choked  exclamation  of  rage  and  terror, 
and  peering  out  from  his  coign  of  vantage,  he  saw 
Lord  Wimpole  clutching  Simpson  by  the  throat,  his 
features  livid  and  distorted  with  the  fierce  emotions 
agitating  him.  Andrew  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  Hands  off"!  "  he  shouted,  and  rushing  up  to  Lord 
Wimpole,  twined  his  hand  within  his  silken  cravat, 
and  dragged  him  away  from  Simpson. 

Lord  Wimpole  was  for  a  moment  confounded  by 
Andrew's  sudden  apparition.  In  another  instant  he 
had  grappled  with  him.  Andrew  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional physical  power,  but  he  had  found  his  match, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  application  of  a  wrestling  trick 
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that  he  was  able  to  throw  his  antagonist.  He  fell 
heavily  with  him  and  upon  him.  I^ord  Wimpole  lay 
quite  still,  while  Andrew  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and 
glanced  anxiously  round  for  some  defensive  weapon. 
Then  Lord  Wimpole  sat  up  and  gazed  silently  at 
Andrew.  His  face  was  ashy  pale  ;  his  features,  as  it 
were,  petrified  in  a  hideous  mask  of  concentrated 
hate,  while  beads  of  froth  oozed  out  at  the  corners  of 
his  lips.  He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  confronted 
Andrew. 

"  I  shall  settle  scores  with  you  afterwards,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

**Aweel,  my  lord,  you'll  find  my  books  kept  by 
Double  Entry,"  said  Andrew,  stoutly,  *'  and  you  may 
be  sure  you  *11  get  a  receipt  in  full." 

"You  insolent  dog ! "  said  Lord  Wimpole,  grinding 
out  the  words  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

**You  insolent  aristocrat!"  retorted  Andrew,  in- 
fusing into  the  epithet  all  its  French  oflFensiveness. 

Lord  Wimpole  cast  one  sinister  look  of  disdain  and 
malignity  at  Andrew,  and  then,  with  a  careless  glance 
at  Simpson,  strode  away  from  the  cave.  The  two 
men  listened  in  silence  to  the  churning  and  grating 
of  the  shingle  under  his  furious  and  precipitate  steps. 

"Your  bread  *s  baked,  my  braw  callant,"  muttered 
Simpson,  with  a  white  face  and  trembling  voice. 
"Ye  had  better  take  the  wings  o*  the  morning  and 
flee  to  the  uttermost  parts  o'  the  sea." 

"Hoots  awaM "  said  Andrew,  "I*m  no  to  be 
daunted  wi'  his  catamountain  looks.  Besides,  you 
and  I  ken  the  chink  in  his  armour." 

"  Ye  heard  a*  that  was  said  ?  " 
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"Every  doom's  word.  Now,  Brother  Bonifacius, 
mind  your  oath  !  " 

**  This  is  no  political  matter,  Andrew." 

"You'll  find  it  will  turn  out  so.  If  that  tinselled 
knave  seeks  vengeance,  it  will  be  through  my  politi- 
cal associations ;  and  then  you  '11  hae  to  keep  your 
weather-eye  lifting  on  yourain  account." 

Simpson  grunted  an  unwilling  assent,  and  the  two 
men  set  out  homewards.  The  fog  had  lifted,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly.  In  the  distance  they  could 
see  I^rd  Wimpole's  tall  figure  striding  onwards  like 
an  embodied  Fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I,ORD  WIMPOI.K    STUDIES    REVENGE. 

THR  two  men  walked  along  in  silence  till  they 
reached  the  part  of  the  clifiFs  fronting  Satan's 
Head.  Then  Andrew  said,  "This  is  a  fine  quiet 
spot,  Simpson.  We '11  sit  down  here,  for  you  and  I 
have  an  account  to  redd  up." 

A  man  who  has  just  been  half-throttled  may  be 
excused  for  being  in  a  somewhat  irritable  state  ;  and 
besides,  Simpson  was  annoyed  and  dismayed  that  his 
conversation  with  Lord  Wimpole  had  been  overheard. 
Accordingly,  he  replied  gruffly — 

'*  Ye  're  aye  catechising  me,  Andrew.  But  ye  're 
no  my  father  confessor,  mind  that.  And  besides,  this 
is  nane  of  your  business.  Dinna  scaud  your  fingers 
wi'  other  folk's  kail.  Ye  '11  find  your  ain  het  enough, 
if  I  'm  no  mista'en." 

"  Here 's  gratitude  !  "  said  Andrew.  **  But  for  me, 
your  harns  ran  a  chance  of  being  plastered  on  the 
side  of  the  cave." 

"  I  '11  no  deny  that  ye  did  me  a  good  turn  ;  but,  my 
certy,  ye  charge  compound  interest  for  any  service  ye 
dae  me  !  What  dae  your  copy-books  say  ?  *  Virtue  is 
its  ain  reward.'  " 

"My   copy-books  also   say,  *  Honesty   is   the   best 
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policy.'  Sit  down,  Simpson  ;  you  *ve  got  to  hear  me. 
I  know  enough  to  be  dangerous,  mind  that." 

Simpson  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  the  remark,  for 
he  sulkily  complied. 

**  Now,  Simpson,  I  needna  say  that  I  didna  intend 
to  listen  to  your  conversation.  I  was  forced  to  listen, 
for  I  didna  want  to  have  to  explain  what  I  was  doing 
in  the  cave.  However,  there  *s  nae  need  for  apologies. 
Bverjrthing  is  lawful  against  villany.  When  crime 
steeks  the  door,  justice  keeks  in  by  the  keyhole. 
And  if  justice  is  blind,  as  she  is  represented  to  be,  the 
mair  need  for  her  to  hae  gleg  hearing.  Now,  Simp- 
son, you  know  all  about  Miss  Bell,  mair  than  even 
his  braw  lordship  jalooses. " 

"That's  my  affair,"  said  Simpson,  doggedly. 

"Is  Brother  Bonifacius  a  rogue?"  asked  Andrew, 
cuttingly.     "  Does  a  Templar  wrong  an  orphan  ?  " 

"  The  Templars  hae  naething  to  do  with  this." 

**  Ay,  but  they  have.  We  are  republicans,  and  must 
cherish  republican  virtues.  Do  the  Rights  of  Man 
not  include  the  rights  of  orphans  ?  A  man  cannot 
be  a  pure  patriot  and  a  base  traitor  at  the  same  time." 

"  Ye  may  talk,  Andrew  Prosser ;  and  i'  faith,  your 
tongue  is  like  the  clapper  o'  a  mill !  It  would  deave 
th^  last  trumpet " 

"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  Andrew  with  solemn  exalta- 
tion. **  You  speak  of  the  last  trumpet.  How  will 
you  stand  then,  with  injustice  done  and  villany  con- 
cealed and  connived  at  ?  What  says  the  grand  Latin 
hymn — oh,  the  noble  words  ! — 

'  Quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
Nil  inultum  remanebit, ' 
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which  means,  that  everything  hidden  will  come  to 
light,  and  nothing  shall  remain  unavenged.  Think 
of  that  and  tremble.  If  yon  hide  a  wrong,  you  are  an 
accomplice.  Even  poor  blindfolded  Justice  says  that 
An  orphan  forby  !  There's  much  I  dinna  believe  in. 
The  Calvinistic  Deity  is  in  my  opinion  no  more  like 
the  true  Deity  than — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — the 
chalk  caricatures  made  of  me  by  my  saucy  pupils 
resemble  me ;  but,  like  the  virtuous  Robespierre,  I 
believe  in  the  Supreme  Being.  And  ye  may  be  sure 
that  He  has  a  mair  tqj^der  feeling  for  orphans  than 
for  any  others  of  His  creatures.  He  must  be  in  a 
deeper  sense  a  Father  to  them,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  an  earthly  father." 

"Ye  should  bae  been  a  minister,  Andrew,"  said 
Simpson,  considerably  impressed  by  this  long  har- 
angue, and  recovering  his  ingratiating  manner. 

*'  Man,  Simpson,  ye  hae  nae  mair  sense  than  a  ca- 
nary, which  whistles  loudest  at  family  worship,"  said 
Andrew,  with  impatient  disgust.  "  What  is  the  con- 
nection between  Bell  and  that  titled  villain  ?  " 

**  Ye  heard  for  yoursel*." 

"  True  enough,  I  dinna  put  my  ears  in  my  pocket ; 
but  hearing  is  one  thing  and  understanding  another." 

"  Ye  must  be  satisfied  wi'  this,  that  I  '11  no  see  Bell 
wranged.  I  '11  bide  my  time  till  everything  is  ready, 
and  then " 

"  How  many  years'  purchase  of  your  life  hae  ye  got, 
Simpson  ?  "  asked  Andrew,  solemnly. 

"  If  I  die,  there  's  documents,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  are  they?" 

*'In  a  safe  place." 
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"  I  see  how  it  is.  Ye  hae  got  a  dumb  spirit  in  you. 
But  I  have  not." 

"Ye  never  said  a  truer  word  than  that,**  rejoined 
Simpson  with  a  gruflF  laugh. 

"  I  *11  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  first  Chapter  of  the 
Templars,  and  then  you  '11  be  forced  to  give  an  account 
of  yourself." 

"  Here  *s  fine  liberty  o*  the  subject,  if  a  body  has  to 
tell  his  private  affairs.  Afore  ye  put  down  the  tyrrany 
o'  Governments,  put  down  your  ain  tyranny." 

**  Bide  a  wee.  Brother  Bonif^ius.  Obedience  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  man  ;  the  only  question  is,  what  and 
whom  he  has  to  obey.  Is  it  to  be  a  senseless  despo- 
tism, or  an  enlightened  and  beneficent  authority  ?  " 

"  Knight  Templars  here  or  Knight  Templars  there, 
I  *11  keep  my  affairs  to  mysel*,"  said  Simpson,  obsti- 
nately. 

"  Is  that  your  last  word  ?  " 

**  That  *s  the  end  o'  the  chapter,"  said  Simpson  with 
a  grin. 

"Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences. 
Mind,  I  *11  no  rest.  Dearly  as  I  love  liberty,  I  love 
justice  mair.     You  are  a  mcurked  man,  Simpson." 

"Threats?** 

"  Yes,**  said  Andrew,  with  a  heightened  colour. 
"  The  Templars  represent  the  true  type  of  society  in 
which  a  man  shall  be  compelled  to  do  right,  or  be- 
come a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  like  Cain.'* 

"  Ye  needna  craw  sae  crouse,  Andrew  Prosser," 
replied  Simpson,  with  a  dark  scowl.  "  If  you  dae  me 
an  ill  tnm^  you  'U  rue  it.  There  *s  twa  can  play  at 
clypin*,*' 
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"My  braw  man,  if  you  turn  informer  you  had  bet- 
ter order  a  suit  of  armour,  an  iron  mask,  and  a  brazen 
tower  to  live  in,  for  I  wouldna  gie  a  plack  for  your 
life.     Get  you  gone,  miserable  wretch  !  '* 

Simpson  growled  some  unintelligible  words,  and 
with  a  parting  look  of  fear  and  hatred,  set  off  at  a 
good  round  pace  for  Fownie  ;  while  Andrew  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  cave  to  recover  his  packet  of  papers. 

Simpson,  however,  had  not  gone  far  before  he  sud- 
denly came  upon  Lord  Wimpole  at  a  turn  of  the  path. 
He  was  standing  moyonless,  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  broad  chest,  and  with  his  cane  forking  out 
behind  him,  as  if  in  readiness  for  an  instant  blow. 
Perhaps  he  had  expected  to  encounter  Andrew.  The 
heavy  scowl  upon  his  brow  relaxed  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Simpson,  and  he  unclasped  his  arms. 

**I  am  of  few  words,  Simpson,"  he  said,  with  a 
lordly  look  in  little  consistency  with  the  apology 
which  he  now  oflFered.  "  I  have  done  you  an  out- 
rage. Accept  either  my  apology  or  a  sum  of  money 
as  solatium." 

"  I  am  satisfied  wi*  the  apology,"  replied  Simpson 
in  a  surly  tone  ;  **  but  I  would  advise  you  next  time 
to  keep  your  ten  commandments  aff  a  body's  thrap- 
ple." 

**  Enough  said  !  You  have  accepted  my  apology, 
and  I  love  not  to  drink  the  lees  of  a  quarrel.  More- 
over, the  indignity  has  been  as  much  mine  as  yours. 
I  wish  you  to  come  in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  Swin- 
ton  Hall.     We  have  need  of  further  consultation.'* 

"  Aweel,  if  you  promise  no  to  mishandle  me " 

Simpson  began. 
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Lord  Wimpole*s  eyes  flashed,  and  bending  forward 
so  as  to  gaze  into  Simpson's  eyes,  at  the  same  time 
stretching  forward  his  long  and  powerful  forefinger, 
and  pointing  it  at  Simpson's  throat,  he  said  in  a  low 
tone — 

**I  shall  never  strike  you  again,  Simpson  ;  it  will 
depend  upon  yomrself  whether  I  kill  you  or  not. 
Now,  will  you  come?  ** 

**  Ay,  I  '11  come,"  Simpson  replied,  with  an  abject 
look  of  fear. 

Accordingly,  after  Simpson  Jjiad  returned  to  the 
Anchor  Inn,  had  composed  his  agitated  nerves  with  a 
stiff  dram,  and  had  repaired  the  disorder  of  his  attire, 
he  set  out  for  Swinton  Hall. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  library  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  found  I/ord  Wimpole  tranquilly  seated 
at  his  escritoire. 

"Take  a  seat,  and  excuse  me  for  a  brief  instant," 
said  that  gentleman,  in  a  more  gracious  tone  than 
was  habitual  with  him.  "  Meanwhile,  help  yourself 
to  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits.  I  take  very  little  of 
these  thftigs  myself,  because  I  don't  desire  to  go  to 
the  devil  before  my  time." 

Simpson,  nothing  loath,  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, and  Lord  Wimpole  finished  his  letter.  Having 
done  so,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  that  the 
missive  should  be  instantly  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
senior.  Then  he  sat  down,  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
threw  one  leg  over  the  other  in  an  easy  posture,  and 
confronted  Simpson  with  a  smile  of  demure  mockery. 

"Talking  of  the  devil,  Simpson,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  he  is  a  distillation,"  he  began. 
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"  A — distillation  ?  "  repeated  Simpson,  with  his 
glass  half-way  to  his  lips. 

'*Ay,  you  are  a  theologian,  and  have  no  doubt 
some  light — ^lurid  light — on  the  subject.'* 

"The  less  said  aboot  him  the  better,"  replied 
Simpson.     "  He  *s  a  chiel  that  has  got  lang  ears." 

'*  Ay,  the  devil  is  an  ass,  no  doubt ;  for  why  should 
he  persist  in  doing  evil  when  he  knows  he  will  be 
defeated  in  the  long-run  ?  And  since  his  business  is  a 
losing  one,  why  should  we  not  all  leave  his  sooty 
forge,  where  we  help  to  make  his  fiery  darts?  Or  to 
change  the  metaphor,  why  should  we  not  qease  to 
run  his  contraband  spirits,  and  pay  duty  to  the  King, 
as  we  should?  Come,  shall  we  give  up  the  illicit 
traffic,  and  try  honesty  for  a  change  ?  " 

**  If  you  think  you  can  a£ford  to  do  it,"  said  Simp- 
son, slowly. 

"That  I  can,  and  that  I  would  have  you  know," 
said  Lord  Wimpole,  emphatically.  **  I  believe  I  have 
finished  my  apprenticeship ;  or  if  not,  I  can  always 
run  my  indentures." 

**  You  are  speaking  in  parables,  my  lord  ;  and  as  I 
am  a  plain  man " 

*'  Oh,  you  are  shrewd  enough,  Simpson,  shrewd 
enough.  And  being  orthodox,  you  will  take  care  not 
to  give  the  devil  too  strong  a  purchase.  But  if  you 
thought  he  were  only  a  distillation,  what  then  ?  " 

"Ay,  what  then?"  echoed  Simpson,  with  a  bewil- 
dered stare. 

"  You  will  not  pare  an  inch  off"  his  claws,  or  abridge 
his  tail,  such  is  your  orthodoxy.  And  yet,  he  is 
merely  a  distillation.     Your  heart  and  mine,  Simjp- 
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son,  is  the  still,  and  wicked  thoughts  are  the  vapours 
which,  when  condensed,  form  this  potent  spirit.  Now 
perfumes,  delicious  perfumes,  giving  sweetness  to 
beauty  in  itself  far  more  sweet,  may  also  be  distilled. 
What  say  you  if  we  distil  perfumes  instead  of  this 
rank  and  fiery  spirit  ?  " 

"  Weel,  my  lord,  you  hae  doubtless  a  meaning,  but 
I  wish  you  would  distil  it,"  said  Simpson  with  a  laugh. 

**  I  shall  do  so,"  said  Lord  Wimpole,  with  an  abrupt 
transition  to  sternness.  "You  think  I  have  a  guilty 
secret,  and  you  think  to  trade  upon  it.  You  expect 
hush-money  ;  you  hope  to  keep  me  in  a  shivering, 
slinking,  base  submission.  You  do  not  know  your 
man,  Simpson.  If  there  is  a  single  deed  of  nine  hid 
in  the  shadows  of  my  past  life  which  should  threaten 
my  ruin,  then  I  should  appeal  to  goodness,  not  to 
cupidity.  You  are  warned.  I  truckle  to  no  one  for 
any  poor  boon  my  life  affords.  You  understand  me 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  my  lord,*'  replied  Simpson, 
**  and  I  never  had  any  intention  o'  fashing  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  that  *s  nae  reason  why  another  man  should 
sliare  our  secrets." 

"  You  mean  Prosser,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  kens  ower  muckle  or  suspects  ower 
muckle." 

**  I  understand  he  is  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Andrew  would  tire  out  the  best  friend  he  ever  had. 
He  is  dominie  out  o'  school  as  weel  as  in  it.  A  dog 
dauma  wag  his  tail  in  Fownie  without  Andrew's 
leave.  He  has  a  grievous  tongue,  has  Andrew.  I 
think  a  change  of  air  would  dae  him  good." 
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"I  agree  with  you  :  he  is  a  pragmatical,  prying 
scoundrel." 

"That's  ower  Strang  a  word.    He  means  weel." 

"  To  the  Government  ?  '* 

"  As  for  that,  I  *11  sae  naething.  I  *11  no  sow  hemp- 
seed  for  my  ain  neck." 

"They  say  he  is  a  member  of  a  secret  society :  is 
that  true?" 

"  There  *s  a  lot  o*  clishmaclavers  in  a  wee  place  like 
Fownie.     Folks  will  be  suspecting  me  next." 

"Very  probably.  How  came  he  to  be  in  the  cave 
to-day?" 

"  This  is  the  Wednesday  half-holiday,  and  he  would 
be  taking  a  daunder  alang  the  shore.  And  that  re- 
minds me,  he  *11  be  gangin*  to  Dundee  in  the  evening." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  To  see  his  Aunt  Jane." 

"  Or  some  other  Jane." 

"  Na,  na  ;  Andrew  *s  a  respectable  lad.  I  '11  no  hae 
his  character  abused.  His  auntie  is  a  widow  woman, 
and  needs  help  in  making  up  her  books  and  writing 
out  orders.  I  hae  seen  her  mysel ',  so  that 's  proof 
positive ;  and  she 's  a  douce  canny  body,  though  she 's 
aye  craikin*  aboot  her  ailments.  Of  course,  he  may 
hae  other  business  to  transact  We  have  nae  richt  to 
take  precognition  o'  his  doings." 

"  Then  he  probably  goes  on  some  political  errand. 
Don't  you  think  so?  " 

**  I  neither  meddle  nor  make  wi*  politics.  For 
what  says  the  Preacher  ?  *  Curse  not  the  king,  no  not 
in  thy  thought ;  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 
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He  was  a  wise  man,  was  Solomon,  except  that  he  had 
ower  mony  wives.  I  find  ane  enough,  and  whiles 
mair  than  enough." 

I/ord  Wimpole  leant  lazily  forward  and  picked  up  a 
paper-cutter,  with  which  he  amused  himself  by  mak- 
ing passes  through  the  air  as  if  he  were  lopping  off 
the  heads  of  poppies. 

**Your  principles  do  you  honour,  Simpson,  in  a 
general  way,  but  veracity  is  not  one  of  them.  Alas  ! 
many  an  inventor  of  fiction  is  lost  to  literature  for 
want  of  a  good  education.  And  conversely,  may  we 
not  say  that  creative  art  acts  sometimes  like  a  seton 
or  cataplasm,  and  draws  away  the  peccant  humours  ? 
But  I  am  wasting  time.  Notwithstanding  your  pro- 
fession of  political  indifference,  Simpson,  you  are 
yourself  a  member  of  a  Secret  Society ;  and  if  I  wished 
to  suppress  you,  how  easy  it  would  be  !  " 

Simpson  started  to  his  feet  with  blanched  cheeks 
and  glaring  eyes. 

**  My  lord,  you  are  jesting,"  he  faltered.  "You — 
you " 

"Sit  down,  my  good  man.  I  can  keep  a  secret  as 
well  as  you.  I  intend  you  no  harm.  But  you  will 
answer  me  a  few  questions,  if  you  please.  When  does 
Prosser  go  to  Dundee  ?  " 

**  About  six  o'clock.     But " 

"  Give  me  leave.  I  think  there  is  time.  I  can  get 
a  warrant  of  arrest,  and  set  the  town-officer  of  St. 
Thomas  to  work  by  that  time." 

"  But,  my  lord " 

"  Give  pae  leave.    He  takes  the  usual  coach-road  ?  " 

**  Yes.     But  surely,  my  lord " 
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"Pray  do  not  interrupt.  You  are  safe  enough. 
Will  he  be  armed?" 

'*  He  *11  hae  a  stout  walking-stick,  and  he  '11  use  it, 
my  lord.  Wow,  but  Andrew  will  fecht !  You  had 
better  gie  the  idea  up.     It 's  an  unchancy  affair." 

"Well,  I  could  get  John  Wilkie  to  help,"  said  l^ord 
Wimpole,  thoughtfully.  "John  hates  Republicans, 
as  the  devil  hates  holy  water." 

"John  Wilkie !  his  wooden  leg  is  a  sair  impedi- 
ment. Of  course  he  has  his  cutlash.  But  it  wouldna 
be  wise  to  use  it.  Andrew  will  be  like  a  lion  in  the 
swellings  of  Jordan,  and  that  *s  a  sma*  comparison." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  Prosser.  It  will  be  de- 
forcement." 

"He Ml  no  mind  what  they  call  it.  He'll  fecht 
like  ApoUyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  Na,  na, 
my  lord ;  wait  till  ye  get  a  squad  o*  soldiers,  if  ye 
must  hae  your  revenge  on  the  puir  fellow.  Bh,  but 
I  'm  wae  for  him  !  " 

"  You  wish  to  gain  time  for  warning  him.  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  intention  of  proceeding  against  your 
Associated  Order,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  We  merely 
wish  to  lop  off  an  excrescence.  Doubtless  you 
would  require  to  be  circumspect,  but  a  long  career 
of  smuggling  has  made  you  a  master  of  craft  and 
subterfuge." 

"  But  what  has  led  your  lordship  to  think  that  I 
would  be  sic  a  daft  gowk,  sic  a  redwud,  senseless, 
glaikit  idiot" — he  went  on,  gnashing  his  teeth — "as 
to  join  ony  unlawfu',  seditious,  treasonable  society  ? 
I  wad  hae  nae  mair  brains  than  a  tomtit " 

"Yes  ;  that  reminds  me  that  one  of  your  confed- 
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erates  is  a  bird-fancier,'*  said  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a 
mischievous  smile. 

**  Oh  Lord !  Guid  be  gracious  to  us  !  Here  's  a 
bonny  kettle  o*  fish  !  But  if  the  warst  comes  to  the 
warst,  I  *11  make  a  clean  breast  o*  it  I  *11  no  be  hanged 
and  quartered  for  a  lot  o*  ranting,  raving,  bletherin' 
loons.     Oh  Lord  !  what  will  my  wife  say  ? 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
while  Lord  Wimpole  surveyed  him  with  a  mocking 
smile. 

**  Pooh,  pooh  !  Simpson,  you  take  too  tragic  a  view 
of  the  matter,"  he  said,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
during  which  Simpson's  imagination  had  ample  time 
to  erect  a  gibbet.  "  I  pledge  you  my  protection.  Be 
under  no  alarm.  You  will  not  be  incriminated  or 
molested.  Now  I  must  be  off.  Pray  excuse  me  if  I 
terminate  this  interview  somewhat  abruptly.  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  must  beg.  Don't  warn  Prosser — 
it  might  be  dangerous.  And  now,  good  day  to  you. 
Help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  spirits.  You  are  somewhat 
perturbed." 

So  sa3dng,  he  nodded  blandly,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BIvESSED  ARB  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 

SIMPSON  "wended  his  way  homewards  in  a  daze, 
with  but  one  thought  luridly  bright  in  the  hazy 
horror  of  his  mind — ^the  thought,  namely,  that 
he  was  a  ruined  man.  For  if  Andrew  were  arrested, 
as  seemed  likely,  and  compromising  documents  were 
found  in  his  possession  revealing  the  existence,  the 
haunt,  and  the  membership  of  the  Knight-Templars, 
his  own  connection  with  that  treasonable  society  was 
certain  to  come  to  light.  Lord  Wimpole  had  endeav- 
oured to  reassure  him  ;  but  was  it  not  manifestly  his 
lordship's  interest  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  At  times,  in  the 
whirl  and  turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  the  recollection  of 
the  grimly  smiling  nobleman  whisking  off  the  heads 
of  imaginary  flowers  pictured  itself  before  his  imagi- 
nation, and  he  shuddered.  The  whole  interview 
indeed,  though  his  mind  was  too  turbid  to  reproduce 
its  details,  had  left  an  abiding  sense  of  Lord  Wim- 
pole's  formidible  superiority  of  intellect,  will,  and 
daring ;  and  he  fervently  resolved  that  if,  by  a  happy 
chance,  he  escaped  the  present  imminent  danger,  he 
would  never  again  provoke  a  conflict  with  so  terrible 
an  antagonist. 
But  in  the  meantime,  what  was  he  to  do?    Despite 
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I/ord  Wimpole's  warning,  he  resolved  to  give  Andrew 
an  intimation  of  danger. 

While  he  had  been  at  S  win  ton  Hall,  Bell  had  been 
seated  in  the  little  private  parlour  of  the  inn  making 
a  head-dress — bonnets  were  not  then  in  vogue — for 
Mrs.  Simpson.  The  basis  of  this  structure  was  a 
headpiece  of  jonquille-coloured  silk  artistically  crum- 
pled, from  the  summit  of  which  soared  three  diverg- 
ing feathers  forming  the  **  panache,"  as  it  was  called. 

As  Mrs.  Simpson  was  tall  and  stout,  Bell  could  not 
think  of  the  appearance  which  the  portly  dame  would 
present  without  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  dismay. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  meanwhile,  standing  with  her  arms 
akimbo,  watched  the  young  girl's  manipulations  with 
admiring  interest  and  anticipative  delight.  Her  face 
was  large  and  powerful,  the  massive  features  being 
nobly  moulded,  and  she  had  a  magnificent  head  of 
coal-black  hair,  so  that  Bell  often  thought  she  might 
have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Roman  empress. 

A  kind  and  generous  heart  beat  within  that  ex- 
uberant bosom ;  but  alas  !  she  was  at  times  unable 
to  resist  the  blandishments  of  her  husband's  cognac. 
When  she  indulged  this  weakness,  her  whole  nature 
appeared  to  be  transformed.  At  the  slighest  provo- 
cation she  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  blind  and  irrespon- 
sible fury,  in  which  her  great  strength  made  her 
supremely  dangerous.  At  such  times  her  husband 
deemed  it  prudent  to  lurk  in  cautious  seclusion  ;  and 
even  Bell,  who  with  all  her  gentleness  was  high- 
spirited,  shrank  from  the  unfortunate  woman  with 
nervous  trepidation. 

For  once,  but  only  once,  Mrs.  Simpson  had  struck 
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her  so  violent  a  blow  as  to  render  her  unconscious. 
The  unhappy  woman  was  sobered  at  once  by  the  act, 
and  her  contrition  had  been  as  violent  in  its  expres- 
sion as  the  rage  which  had  preceded  it.  She  tore  her 
hair,  and  beat  her  bosom  ;  and  when  Bell  had  come 
to  herself,  overwhelmed  the  girl  with  passionate 
caresses  and  floods  of  repentant  tears.  The  blow 
had  never  been  repeated,  and  Bell  was  henceforth 
the  only  one  who  could  in  some  measure  moderate 
the  transports  of  her  intoxicated  frenzy.  When  she 
felt  the  terrible  craving  assert  its  tyranny,  for  her  fits 
of  intoxication  seemed  a  kind  of  physical  crisis,  she 
would  implore  Bell  to  watch  her,  and  keep  her  out  of 
temptation  as  far  as  possible. 

As  Bell  grew  up,  she  became  increasingly  success- 
ful in  warding  off  these  excesses,  which  seemed  rather 
a  kind  of  demoniacal  possession  than  a  voluntary 
self-indulgence.  Though  the  word  dipsomania  had 
not  yet  been  invented,  and  cleptomania  was  more  suc- 
cinctly denominated  thievery,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  victim  of  an  inherited  pro- 
pensity for  drink. 

She  was  an  Englishwoman,  whom  Simpson  had  met 
and  married  at  Portsmouth.  His  feelings  towards 
his  wife  were  somewhat  complicated.  He  was  proud 
of  her,  but  in  his  inmost  heart  profoundly  afraid  of 
her,  for  he  was  conscious  that  her  most  favourable 
attitude  towards  him  was  one  of  good-natured  toler- 
ance not  unmingled  with  contempt.  Under  the 
influence  of  cognac  she  became  at  once  aggressive. 
She  was  fastidiously  clean  and  tidy  in  her  habits,  and 
Simpson's  neglect  of  the  minor  graces  of  dress  and 
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deportment  afiected  her  with  a  feeling  of  almost 
physical  repulsion.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being 
**  near  **  in  money  matters,  of  which  she  had  the 
sole  management,  though  Simpson  cheated  her  with 
comically  transparent  artfulness,  and  secreted  little 
hoards  with  a  kind  of  magpie  subtlety.  She  had, 
however,  a  good  excuse  for  her  parsimony  ;  she  was 
bent  on  accumulating  a  '*  tocher  "  for  Bell.  She  had 
never  had  a  child  of  her  own,  and  all  her  baffled 
maternity  spent  its  affection  on  her  **  little  lass." 

"You  are  quick  with  your  fingers,  dear,**  remarked 
Mrs.  Simpson,  after  a  long  silence.  "  You  would 
make  a  good  milliner.'* 

*  *  I  sometimes  thought  of  learning  that  occupation , '  * 
Bell  replied,  "  when  I  have  been  in  perplexity  about 
my  future.** 

Mrs.  Simpson  shook  her  head. 

"Better  things  are  in  store  for  you  than  that,**  she 
said,  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  tone.  "You  will 
leave  me,  I  fear,  efe  long,  and  then  what  will  become 
of  me  without  you,  my  dear?  ** 

"We  won't  speak  of  that,  dear  aunt,'*  said  Bell, 
affectionately. 

"  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  it ;  I  know  what  is  be- 
ing said.  Everybody  knows  that  you  should  not  be 
in  a  common  inn,  but  should  be  getting  the  education 
proper  for  a  young  lady.  And  so  you  should,  no 
doubt.  But  you  won't  look  down  on  your  poor  aunt, 
will  you  ?  I  have  never  wronged  you.  I  know  nothing 
of  your  birth  or  parentage,  my  dear  ;  and  if  you  had 
been  my  own  daughter,  I  could  not  have  loved  you 
more.** 
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**  I  know  that,  dear.  I  have  never  felt  the  misery 
and  sad  dependence  of  an  orphan,  thanks  to  your  fond 
aflFection." 

**  It  is  good  of  you  to  say  so.  But  things  are  shap- 
ing, I  know  well.  Lord  Wimpole  and  my  man  have 
been  a  good  deal  together  of  late,  and  something  is 
brewing.  But  his  lordship  shall  not  make  a  cat*s-paw 
of  the  silly  oaf." 

"  I  am  sure  Lord  Wimpole  means  me  no  harm." 

**  Little  you  know,  you  sweet  innocent !  He  is  a 
fine  and  stately  man,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  too  proud 
for  ordinary  vices,  but  there  *s  a  canker  at  his  heart. 
He  is  like  one  of  the  grand  old  oaks  which  I  have 
seen  in  my  native  country  of  Hereford,  fair  to  see, 
but  all  decayed  within.     Wait  till  a  storm  comes." 

"  I  doubt  you  are  prejudiced,  dear  aunt,"  said  Bell, 
in  a  low  voice. 

**  It  is  natural  for  you  to  think  so,  darling,  know- 
ing little  of  the  evil  of  this  deceitful  world.  When  I 
was  your  age,"  she  went  on,  with  a  sigh  and  a  down- 
cast look,  **  I  thought  the  same.  I  was  a  lady's-maid 
in  ray  young  days.  If  I  could  forget  all  that  happened 
then,  maybe  I  would  not  need  the  deviPs  comfort  that 
I  crave  for,  God  forgive  me  !  Put  away  that  silly  gew- 
gaw, my  dear,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  head-dress ; 
*'  it  sickens  me  to  see  it.  Women,  young  and  old,  are 
empty  fools,  who  would  peril  their  soul's  salvation 
for  a  painted  rag  or  a  glittering  stone.  Strange  that 
worms  should  spin  a  covering  for  what  the  worms  must 
so  soon  consume.  Away  with  it,  my  dear  !  But  when 
I  said  all  women  were  fools,  I  didn't  mean  you,  God 
bless  you  ! " 
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She  strained  the  young  girl  to  her  bosom,  tenderly 
kissed  her,  and  then  went  up-stairs. 

Shortly  after,  Simpson  entered  the  parlour. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Simpson  ?  "  asked  Bell, 
alarmed  by  his  disordered  looks  and  almost  convulsive 
movements. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  a  heavy  groan, 
and  wiped  away  the  cold  sweat  that  bedewed  his  brow. 

**  What  *s  the  matter,  quo*  she  !  "  he  replied  irritably. 
**  Bvery thing  'sthe  matter." 

Then  with  a  sudden  change  to  self-commiseration, 
"  Bh,  lassie,  lassie  ! "  he  groaned  out,  "  *  Strong  bulls 
of  Bashan  have  compassed  me  about ;  *  or  at  least  there  *s 
ane  that  has  tossed  me  and  gored  me,  and  means,  I 
think,  to  trample  the  life  out  o*  my  miserable  body. 
'  Put  not  thy  trust  in  princes,*  Bell,  nor  in  lords — the 
lords  o*  justiciary  least  of  all,  God  be  mercifu*  to  me  !  '* 

"Shall  I  go  for  my  aunt?"  asked  Bell,  who  was 
beginning  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 

**  What  !  go  for  my  aunt— I  mean  my  wife — ye  daft 
limmer  ?  *'  repeated  Simpson,  in  great  dismay.  **  Na, 
na  ;  she  would  be  Job*s  wife  to  me  this  day.  Where 
is  she  ?  *' 

*•  Up-stairs." 

"  That  *s  ae  drop  o*  comfort  in  my  bitter  cup.  Now, 
steek  the  door,  my  dawtie.  I  dinna  want  Peggy  to 
hear  what  I  hae  to  say.  And  if  ye  dinna  understand, 
for  God's  sake  dinna  deave  me  wi*  questions,  for  my 
head  is  bummin*  like  a  bees'  byke.  Now  listen  to 
me.  Bell.  Ye  maun  ken  that  Andrew  Prosser  and 
JTord  Wimpole  hae  had  a  bit  tuilzie,  and  his  lord- 
ship is  neither  to  hand  nor  to  bind  ower  it." 
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**Oh,  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,"  said  Bell;  **but 
why '* 

**  There  ye  begin,  ye  silly  tawpie,"  said  Simpson, 
peevishly.  *  *  Can  ye  no  stop  your  gab  for  twa  minutes  ? 
I  was  saying  they  had  a  scuffle  thegither,  and  his 
lordship  is  hot  for  revenge ** 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that  !  '»  protested  Bell ;  **he  is 
too  high-minded " 

"There  ye  gang  again  !  **  cri^d  Simpson,  clapping 
his  hands  to  his  head  ;  "  what  wi'  dominies,  lords,  and 
lassies,  life  in  this  God-forgotten  place  is  nae  better 
than  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  IVill  ye  listen,  ye 
gibbiegash  ?  " 

**  Not  if  you  speak  to  me  in  that  way,  Mr.  Simpson/* 
said  Bell,  proudly. 

"  Bh,  but  ye  *re  a  thrawn  huzzie.  Bell !  Ye  needna 
take  the  dorts,  lassie  ;  as  I  am  this  day,  my  words  are 
like  the  sparks  that  fly  upwards.  Ye  *re  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  I  ken  that  brawly." 

"Well,  I  shall  try  not  to  interrupt,"  said  Bell. 

"Thank  goodness  for  that!  Weel,  ye  see,  I/)rd 
Wimpole  is  thinking  o*  getting  Andrew  arrested. 
Hooly  now,  Bell !  Whether  a  man  can  be  arrested 
for  a  common  assault  or  no,  I  dinna  ken  ;  the  lawyers, 
confound  them,  ken  that  best.  But  the  affair  is  mair 
fankled  than  that.  That  's  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
For,  ye  see,  Andrew  and  me  are  members  o'  a  kind 
o*  club  or  society — freemasons  like — and  the  Govern- 
ment is  suspicious  o*  a*  societies  at  this  time.  Forby 
that,  there  *s  a  sough  abroad  that  Andrew  is  disloyal, 
and  maybe  this  is  a  roondaboot  way  o*  getting  him 
into  the  cleiks  o*  the  law.     So  I  want  you  to  warn  him. 
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He  '11  be  gangin*  to  Dundee  the  nicht — tell  him  he  *s 
no  to  gang  on  nae  account  whatever.  He  maun  juik 
and  let  the  jaw  gae  by.  Do  ye  understand  that,  my 
dawtie  ?  " 

"Tolerably  well ;  but  oh,  Mr.  Simpson,  things  are 
far  worse  than  you  have  hinted." 

Simpson  groaned. 

**  I  misdoot  ye  're  no  far  wrang,  lassie.  But  do  as  I 
tell  ye.  Ye  '11  gang  to  Andrew,  and  ye  '11  say  to  him 
first,  *  When  is  lint  in  the  bell  ?  * — though,  my  certy, 
hemp  would  be  the  properer  word,  wae  's  me  !  After 
that  ye  '11  say,  *  An  Achan  is  in  the  camp.'  These  are 
passwords,  ye  ken,  and  will  let  him  see  that  ye  hae 
your  credentials,  so  to  speak.  Do  ye  understand  that, 
my  dear." 

Bell  nodded. 

"Then  ye*  11  warn  him  no  to  leave  Fownie  this 
nicht,  nor  for  mony  a  nicht  to  come." 

**  But  why  do  you  not  warn  him  yourself?  "  asked 
Bell. 

"Why  do  I  not  warn  him  mysel*,  quo'  she?  "  said 
Simpson,  evidently  staggered  by  the  question.  "  Weel, 
ye  see,  Andrew  and  I  hae  had  words.  He  would  slam 
the  door  in  my  face,  that  would  he.  Or  if  he  did  listen 
to  me,  he  would  gang  against  my  advice  to  spite  me. 
That  cock  winna  fecht,  lassie.  But  he  '11  be  guided 
by  you  ;  you  can'  row  folks  roond  your  little  finger. 
So  rin  awa ',  my  dawtie,  and  do  your  errand,  and  I  '11 
be  muckle  obleeged  to  you." 

"Very  well ;  I'll  do  my  best,  Mr.  Simpson,"  said 
Bell. 

Simpson  appeared  to  be  much  relieved. 
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"  Naebody  can  say  now  that  I  didna  act  the  part 
o*  the  good  Samaritan, "  he  said,  self-complacently. 
"  Only,  folks  shonldna  gang  to  Jericho  if  they  can 
help  it  Eh,  but  I  *11  remember  this  on  my  last  bed, 
and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me.  My  auld  mither — 
rest  her  soul ! — would  hae  been  prood  o*  me  this  day.*' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  parlour,  and  Bell  heard  him 
presently  clinking  glasses  behind  the  bar. 

As  Bell  went  up  the  village  street  towards  theschool- 
house,  the  goodwives  of  the  place,  who  all  thought 
her  an  "upsetting  quean,"  leaned  on  their  domestic 
brooms  or  wiped  the  soap-suds  from  their  brawny 
arms  to  exchange  appropriate  comments. 

"  There 's  the  little  madam,"  said  one,  in  a  pregnant 
whisper. 

"  She  *s  in  an  unco  fluther,"  remarked  a  neighbour 
gossip. 

"  She  *s  fell  prood,"  said  another. 

**  She  *s  aye  been  finger-fed,  ye  see.  She  *s  the  Eng- 
lish wife's  dawtie.  I  *m  thinkin'  she  was  a*  the  tocher 
Sam  got  wi*  his  braw  wife." 

"  Fat  for  suld  that  stunkered-looking  loon  be  hand 
in  glove  wi'  Tam  ?  Ay,  ay,  the  cat  aye  kens  the  road 
to  the  kirn." 

"  She*s  no  sic  a  burning  beauty  when  a*  is  said," 
remarked  a  stout  dame,  sourly.  "  She  *s  but  a  shilpit 
willow-wand  o*  a  lassock.  The  deil  confound  her 
dirty  pride  ! " 

"  Hoots,  Mrs.  Flucker,  the  lassie  's  well  enough  !  " 
protested  another  gossip.  "She  canna  help  being 
genty.  She  *s  got  guid  bluid  in  her.  Some  lord's  bye- 
blow,  nae  doot." 
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"  What  *s  bred  in  the  bane  will  come  oot  in  the  flesh. 
She  *s  gangin'  her  mither*s  gait,  I  trow." 

"The  nicht  afore  last,"  said  another,  in  a  myster- 
ious whisper,  "his  lordship  stood  for  a  lang  while 
staring  at  her  window.  It  had  chappit  ten,  and  I  was 
looking  oot  for  my  man  :  I  saw  him  wi*  my  ain  een." 

Meanwhile  Bell,  anxiously  preoccupied,  and  un- 
conscious that  she  was  running  the  gauntlet  of  sen- 
sorious  criticism  and  speculation,  had  sped  her  way 
to  the  schoolhouse.  Mrs.  Badger  was  evidently 
astonished  to  see  her,  and  on  being  asked  whether 
Andrew  was  in,  replied — 

"  Ay,  he 's  in  ;  but  let  me  tell  ye,  Bell  Simpson,  it  *s 
no  seemly  for  a  young  lassie  to  come  speerin*  after  an 
unmarried  man." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Badger  ! "  exclaimed  Bell,  with  a  burn- 
ing blush.  "  I  am  sent  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  see  An- 
drew on  serious  business,"  she  faltered,  and  then  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Badger  more  gently.  "  He  *s 
in  his  room  dressin*.  He  is  gangin*  to  see  his  Aunt 
Jane,  ye  ken."    And  she  pursed  her  lips. 

"  Pray  tell  him  I  am  anxious  to  see  him,"  faltered 
Bell,  struggling  with  her  emotion. 

"  Dinna  greet,  lassie,"  said  Mrs.  Badger.  "  It  was 
only  a  word  o'  wamin*.  We  are  a'  frail  creatures. 
Dinna  greet  Ye  *11  hae  plenty  o*  time  to  dae  that 
afore  ye  're  as  auld  as  me.  If  a*  the  tears  I  hae  shed 
were  put  into  a  bottle,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  it  would 
need  to  be  a  big  ane.     I  *11  chap  at  his  door." 

In  a  few  minutes  Andrew  appeared. 

"Ah,  Miss  Bell!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  beaming 
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smile,  "  I  *m  blithe  to  see  you.  But  you  seem  dis- 
turbed." 

**Mr.  Prosser,  I  was  told  to  say  to  you,  *  When  is 
lint  in  the  bell?'" 

Andrew  started  and  looked  intently  at  the  young 
girl.  Then  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
angrily. 

"  Anything  else,  Miss  Bell  ?  '* 

"  He  bade  me  also  say,  *  Brother,  there  is  an  Achan 
in  the  camp.'  " 

**  And  what  right  has  that  shabby  scoundrel  to  in- 
veigle a  young  maid  into  a  compromising  situation  ? 
Ay,  ay,  he  *s  all  of  a  piece ;  there  *s  neither  honesty 
nor  honour  in  his  fause  heart.  And  he  is  the  Achan, 
no  other;  and  I  well  know  the  reason.  Anything 
else.  Miss  Bell?" 

"  He  warns  you  not  to  go  to  Dundee  this  evening. 
I^rom  his  manner,  I  feel  sure  that  he  knows  of  danger 
threatening  you. ' ' 

"  Danger  of  arrest?  " 

"  I  fear  so.  Oh,  Mr.  Prosser,  be  persuaded  and  do 
not  go ! " 

"  Not  go  ?  I  would  go  if  the  road  were  paved  with 
red-hot  coulters — or  at  least  I  would  try.  Am  I  the 
man  to  prate  about  liberty,  and  then  creep  into  a 
mouse-hole  when  my  personal  liberty  is  threatened  ? 
Besides,  this  is  most  probably  a  ruse  on  his  part." 

"  Really  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Bell.  "  Mr.  Simp- 
son seemed  terribly  agitated  and  alarmed." 

**  That 's  good  news,  and  he  *11  be  mair  agitated  and 
alarmed  when  I  meet  him." 

"  Andrew,  be  sensible  for  aince,"  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
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earnestly,  "  and  dinna  gang  to  Dundee.  There  *s  nae 
call  for  ye  to  thrust  your  hand  into  the  cockatrice's 
den." 

**  Ay,  but  there  is,  Mrs.  Badger — that  I  may  grip  it 
and  squeeze  the  venomous  reptile  to  death.  And  in 
short,**  he  continued  in  a  melancholy  tone,  **  I  care 
little  what  befalls  me.  I  have  lost  what  is  far  more 
precious  than  liberty.  Let  the  tow  gang  wi'  the 
bucket." 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  **  said  Bell,  tearfully.  **  Your 
friends  would  be  truly  grieved  if  any  misfortune 
happened  to  you." 

**  Ah,  Miss  Bell,  replied  Andrew,  with  a  sad  smile, 

'  Most  friendship  is  feigning, 
Most  loving— mere  folly  !  ' 

That  it  is,  mere  folly,  though  at  the  time  it  may  seem 
heavenly  sweet.  And  as  for  friends,  how  many  friends 
had  Job  when  his  calamities  came  thick  and  fast? 
His  wife  told  him  to  curse  God  and  die — no  doubt  she 
wanted  £mother  man.  Then  his  friends :  did  they 
help  him  to  build  his  house,  or  club  together  to  buy  a 
wheen  cows  and  sheep  for  him  ?  No  they.  He  scarted 
himself  with  potsherds,  and  they  scarted  him  with  cen- 
sorious speeches  ;  "  and  Andrew  glanced  at  Mrs.  Bad- 
ger, who  was  sitting  fidgeting  with  her  apron. 

"  Verily  this  is  a  valley  of  Baca,"  she  whimpered, 
hastily  brushing  away  a  few  tears  from  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Andrew,  dinna  be  thrawn.     Bide  at  hame  the  nicht." 

**  Never  !  "  cried  Andrew,  hotly.  **  I  'm  low  enough, 
God  knows  ;  poor  enough  in  purse  and  reputation  ; 
and — ^and — yes,  I  am  low  enough,  but  I  would  indeed 
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be  still  lower,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss  of 
ignominy,  if  I  ceased  to  respect  myself,  and  having 
denounced  the  Pharaoh  who  oppresses  the  People, 
trembled  at  the  mmble  of  his  chariots.  I  'U  face  this 
danger,  whatever  it  is." 

"  A  wilfu*  man  will  hae  his  way,*'  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  **  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  puir 
Andrew,  ye  should  take  mair  thocht  o*  your  life,  con- 
sidering how  little  prepared  ye  are  for  the  losing  of  it, 
«s  I  sadly  fear." 

**  Our  Maker  isna  as  anxious  as  an  earthly  monarch 
to  find  His  creatures  guilty  of  treason.  He  will  quash 
many  an  indictment,  I  firmly  believe." 

"Mrs.  Badger,  will  you  oblige  me  with  writing- 
paper?"  asked  Bell,  gently. 

**  That  I  will,  my  hinnie,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  gulping 
down  a  sob ;  "  for,  so  far  as  puir  human  nature  can  be 
guid,  you  are  guid,  as  I  weel  believe.  A  kind-hearted 
lassie  ye  are,  and  a  bonnie  ;  and  eh,  if  ye  had  but  the 
robe  of  imputed  righteousness,  ye  would  be  indeed  a 
daughter  o*  the  King  o*  Zion,  all  glorious  within  and 
without ! " 

She  went  into  Andrew's  parlour  and  presently  re- 
turned with  writing  materials.  Then  she  sat  down 
on  a  stool  before  the  fire,  and  now  and  then  furtively 
wiped  away  a  tear.  Andrew,  meanwhile,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  gazed  affectionately  at  the  young 
maiden,  as,  seated  at  the  kitchen  table,  she  wrote 
the  following  lines : 

"  My  Lord, — Having  learned  to  my  great  distress 
that  you  and  Mr.  Prosser  have  had  an  altercation,  and 
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that  you  are  bitter  against  him  (with  what  degree  of 
justice  I  know  not),  insomuch  that  you  design  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  him,  which,  I  fear,  import  his 
utter  ruin,  I  venture  to  take  the  great  liberty  (for 
which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  me)  of  inter- 
ceding on  his  behalf.  He  does  not  and  shall  not 
know  of  this  proceeding  on  my  part,  and  would 
perchance  resent  it ;  but  I  owe  him  much  gratitude 
for  all  his  kindness  to  me,  and  he  is,  when  under- 
stood, a  very  worthy  and  honourable  man.  I  would 
therefore  submissively  entreat  your  lordship  to  show 
as  much  lenity  and  indulgence  in  this  matter  as  you 
can.  I  add  no  more,  for  if  my  entreaties  do  not 
avail,  much  less  will  my  arguments. — I  rest,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

**  ISABEi*  Simpson.** 

Having  folded  up  and  wafered  this  missive,  she 
prepared  to  go. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask.  Miss  Bell,  to  whom  you 
have  addressed  this  letter?  **  said  Andrew. 

*'That  must  remain  a  secret,  Mr.  Prosser,**  said 
Bell,  colouring. 

Andrew  bowed  and  smiled  ;  and  then  Bell,  having 
shaken  hands  with  Mrs.  Badger,  took  her  leave. 

"Isn't  she  a  dear  sweet  creature  that?"  said 
Andrew. 

**  Her  lips  drop  honey  and  the  honeycomb,"  replied 
Mrs.  Badger,  tremulously.  "Oh,  what  a  wearifu* 
warld !  what  a  wearifu*  warld !  Everything  *s  wrang  | 
When,  oh  !  when,  will  He  come,  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign?" 
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Andrew  noiselessly  returned  to  his  parlour. 
Bell  now  stepped  out  briskly  for  Swinton  Hall.  At 
the  sight  of  each  traveller  in  the  distance  her  heart 
was  contracted  with  a  spasm  of  terror,  for  she  feared 
that  he  might  be  Lord  Wimpole.  She  reached  the 
Hall,  however,  without  encountering  him,  and  having 
delivered  the  letter  at  the  door  to  the  elderly  female 
who  had  admitted  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  previous 
visit  when  accompanied  by  Simpson,  she  turned 
quickly  away  from  the  house  and  re-entered  the 
avenue.  But  those  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  see  have 
an  uncomfortable  trick  of  making  their  appearance ; 
and  she  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  few  yards 
when  she  caught  sight  of  Lord  Wimpole  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  leafy  vista. 

Her  heart  gave  so  violent  a  throb  that  she  thought 
she  would  have  fainted,  her  knees  trembled  beneath 
her,  and  her  feet  felt  like  lead  as  she  advanced  slowly 
to  meet  him,  struggling  the  whilelo  gain  some  degree 
of  self-command.  He  was  mounted,  and  his  horse 
was  flecked  with  foam,  as  if  it  had  been  hard  driven. 
No  sooner  did  he  espy  her  than  he  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and  greeted  her  with  ceremonious  politeness, 
though  there.was  a  bright  and  elated  look  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  I  have  left  a  note  for  your  lordship,  which  will 
explain  my  errand,"  she  said  pantingly* 

**  Letters,  my  dear  Isabel,  are*  but  halting  substi- 
tutes for  speech.     Pray  tell  me  your  errand.** 

"  I  have  made  a  request.** 

**  *Tis  granted,  to  the  utmost  circumference  of  my 
poor  ability." 
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"Oh,  sir,  I  thank  you  !  "  said  Bell.  **  The  matter 
is  this  :  we  fear  that  you  mean  to  punish  Mr.  Prosser 
for  his  temerity  in  assailing  you." 

He  frowned,  and  fixed  his  penetrating  gaze  upon 
the  young  girl. 

"Will  nothing  cure  that  clown's  blabbing  indis- 
cretion ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  vicious  energy.  Then 
more  lightly  :  "  I  beg  pardon.  Methinks,  dear  child, 
the  branks  were  more  suited  for  men  than  for  wo- 
men. But  permit  me  to  correct  a  misunderstanding. 
Prosser,  no  doubt,  is  a  fussy  presumptuous  fellow ; 
and  he  certainly  laid  hands  on  me,  as  I  on  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  who  was  really  the  aggressor :  we 
rushed  at  one  another  with  the  impetuosity,  though 
not  with  the  tenderness,  of  a  lover  and  his  lass  ;  and 
when  both  are  equally  willing,  it  is  dividing  a  hair 
Hwixt  upper  and  nether  side  to  demand  who  kissed 
first.  But  I  wound  your  delicacy.  Enough.  I  bear 
him  no  grudge.  He  is  a  man  of  courage,  and  I  respect 
such.  But  alas !  my  dear  Isabel,  his  political  princi- 
ples are  deplorable,  I  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
look the  reports  current  as  to  his  disaffection,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  time  had  come  to  institute 
searching  inquiries.'* 

**  Ah,  sir,  you  have  destroyed  my  last  hopes  ! "  said 
Bell,  sadly. 

**  Had  I  known  you  would  have  taken  the  matter 
so  to  heart,  I  would  have  left  to  others  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  amount  of  truth  in  these  rumours 
regarding  him.  As  for  the  assault,  pray  think  no 
more  of  it.  He  shall  not  be  molested  on  that  account. 
And  as  for  his  possible  arrest  and  examination^  I 
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shall  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  avert  serious 
consequences.  Rest  assured  I  shall  do  my  utmost  for 
him — my  utmost.  My  credit,  protection,  and  purse 
are  at  his  disposal.** 

**  Ah,  my  lord,  this  is  indeed  generous !  **  said  Bell, 
gratefully. 

"  1  am  amply  rewarded  by  your  good  opinion. 
And  I  shall  set  ofiF  presently  on  your  mission  of  mercy. 
But  what  did  Mr.  Simpson  say  ?  ** 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  he  was  so  confused  and  agitated 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  him.** 

**  How  few  people  can  keep  a  secret,  Isabel !  But 
you  can,  I  trow.** 

**  When  necessary,  yes.** 

"You  have  never  yet  tasted  the  quintessential 
sweetness  of  a  secret,  my  dear  child,*'  he  said,  with  a 
lingering  gaze,  and  throwing  his  arm  lightly  round 
his  horse*s  neck.  "  A  secret,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
friend  that  never  wearies  you,  a  bosom  friend  that 
whispers  to  you  in  your  hours  of  loneliness.  It 
makes  society  superfluous,  books  an  intrusion,  music 
the  interruption  of  an  inward  harmony.  A  secret  is  a 
kind  of  famulus  or  genius  or  fairy — what  you  will :  it 
waves  its  wand,  and  an  enchanted  palace  rises  silent 
and  lovely  as  the  dawning  of  the  day.  But  when  a 
secret  is  shared  by  two  beings,  it  is  the  closest  of  all 
ties.  'T  is  the  chink  between  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
Aha !  might  I  not  be  a  poet  of  the  Dellacruscan 
Academy?  If,  therefore,  you  wish  warmth  in  winter's 
cold,  freshness  in  summer*s  heat— if  you  wish  *  to  sit 
i*  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day,*  and  carry  an 
Italian  sky  about  with  you — then  have  some  dainty 
delicious  secret.** 
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**  It  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  secret,"  said  Bell, 
venturing  to  look  up  with  a  smile.     **  But " 

**Ah  !  you  bring  me  back  to  prose;  and  yet  I 
thought  my  rhetoric  was  moving.  But  it  appears 
you  are  preoccupied  with  poor  Prosser*s  concerns. 
My  tirade  has  been  wasted.     Exit  Holofernes." 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  always  delightful  to  listen 
to  you,"  said  Bell. 

"  Thank  you.  But  when  you  know  me  better  you 
will  say  of  me — 

'  In  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play.' 

What  a  wrench  it  is  to  leave  you  !  Why  cannot  I  lift 
you  to  my  saddle-bow,  and  ride  away,  ride  away 
to  the  land  of  Cockayne,  or  the  gardens  of  Armida,  or 
Arcadia,  or  Circe's  Isle,  or  the  Hesperides,  or  all  in 
succession  ;  for  we  have  moods,  passions,  and  delights 
suitable  to  each  and  all.  I  have  made  you  blush,  I 
vow.  Forgive  me.  But  as  for  this  Prosser,  I  take  it 
your  intervention  is  pure  friendship,  is  it  not?  It 
often  happens  that  preceptors  impart  first  the  art  of 

reading " 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  pray  do  not  think ** 

"  I  crave  pardon  again.  I  foresee  you  will  have  to 
be  perpetually  forgiving  me,  and  I  perpetually  oflfend- 
ing  for  the  plea*'iire  of  being  forgiven.  Adieu,  my 
dear  ward  !  ** 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  smiled  gaily,  then 
swinging  himself  lightly  into  the  saddle,  rode'oflf. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

ANGCR  IN  CEI^ESTIAI,  MINDS. 

AS  Bell  trod  her  homeward  way,  her  heart  beat 
lightly  in  her  bosom.  And  yet  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  abashed  and  incredulous 
amazement.  Who  and  what  was  she  that  such  a  gen- 
tleman, so  accomplished  and  ingenious,  should  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  talking  to  her  ?  and  should  look 
at  her  so  winningly,  and,  she  whispered  to  herself,  so 
fondly  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  Could  it  be  that  this 
prince  should  stoop  to  such  a  Cinderella  as  she  ?  For 
even  if  her  birth  were  honourable,  her  manners  and 
slender  acquirements  were  those  of  a  Cinderella.  But 
oh  I  how  sweet  to  be  protected  by  such  a  man  !  Such 
thoughts  would  come,  rousing  hot  blushes  and  a  fever 
of  the  heart.  But,  again,  was  he  not  apparently 
Sibylla's  lover  ?  And  was  it  not  disloyal  to  think  of 
him  save  with  dispassionate  respect  and  distant  ad- 
miration ? 

In  her  present  mood  she  hoped  she  might  not  meet 
Sibylla.  But,  once  more  by  the  freakish ness  of  fate, 
just  as  she  was  passing  the  lodge-gate  of  Beechgrove 
Hall,  she  beheld  her  friend  coming  down  the  avenue, 
adorably  attired  in  a  green  sarcenet  gown,  with  a 
dainty  toque  upon  her  head,  and  waving  a  green 
parasol  as  a  signal  to  Bell  that  she  was  recognised. 
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Bell  turned  up  the  avenue  to  meet  her  friend. 

**  Oh  thou  faithless  one,"  exclaimed  Sibylla,  shak- 
ing an  admonitory  finger,  **  you  were  passing  the  gate 
without  coming  to  see  me !  Call  you  that  backing 
your  friends,  turning  your  back  upon  them  ?  " 

"It  is  easily  explained,"  said  Bell.  "I  have  had 
bad  news,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Fownie  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  What  news,  my  dearest  dear  ?  " 

**  It  appears  that  Mr.  Prosser  is  likely  to  be  ar- 
rested." 

"  La  belle  affaire  !  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  Why,  yes ; 
papa  was  telling  me  about  that.  Indeed,  owing  to 
Lord  Wimpole's  strong  representation,  papa  was  re- 
luctantly induced  to  write  out  a  warrant  of  arrest. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Prosser  seems  to  be  a  very 
incendiary  sort  of  person,  and  a  hatcher  of  sedition, 
who,  as  such,  deserves  little  sympathy  from  you  or 
me " 

**  I  know  nothing  of  politics,  but  I  know  him  to  be 
a  very  excellent  man,  who  has  been  constantly  kind 
to  me." 

"  What !  sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  heart  which  beats  beneath  that  very  becom- 
ing gown — did  you  make  it  yourself?  " 

"  Every  stitch,  dear." 

"  What  fairy  fingers  you  have  got !  Well,  am  I 
right?" 

"  Right  about  what  ?  " 

"That  this  excellent  sedition-monger  has  inspired 
a  virtuous  attachment  (that  is  the  phrase,  I  believe) 
within  my  Celia's  bosom  ?  " 
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"Oh,  Sibylla,  how  wildly  you  do  talk!  Work- 
aday people  have  other  things  to  think  of  than — 
love." 

"  Nay,  I  was  but  jesting,  or  rather  giving  utterance 
to  a  random  conjecture.  But  where  on  earth  have 
you  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  left  a  letter  at  Swinton  Hall,  begging  Lord 
Wimpole  to  interpose  in  Mr.  Prosser*s  behalf.** 

Sibylla  frowned  slightly,  and  looked  suspiciously  at 
her  friend. 

"  You— went — to— Swinton — Hall  ?  **  she  asked, 
scanning  the  words. 

"Yes,  and  wherefore  not?** 

"It  is  a  little  unfortunate,  replied  Sibylla,  with  a 
sarcastic  ring  in  her  voice,  "  that  both  the  gentlemen 
involved  are  unmarried.  Believe  me,  however  much 
our  womanly  sympathies  may  be  excited,  it  is  as  dan- 
gerous to  plead  to  one  gentleman  as  it  is  to  plead 
for  another.  Women,  when  they  interfere,  always 
complicate  matters,  for  no  one  will  believe  that  they 
interfere  from  disinterested  motives.  Nor  do  we,  as  a 
rule.  I  make  allowance  for  your  early  training ;  but 
surely,  my  dear  child,  you  know  that  your  visit  to 
Swinton  Hall  was  excessively  improper.*' 

"  Improper  !  '*  exclaimed  Bell,  indignantly,  for  on 
such  a  theme  the  most  dove-like  maiden  will  angrily 
ruffle  her  feathers.  "  I  protest,  you  take  an  undue 
advantage  of  your  superior  rank  and  age  when  you 
proceed  to  school  me  as  to  my  behaviour.  I^t  me 
tell  you,  I  am  to  be  judged  not  by  appearances  but  by 
my  motives.'* 

"  Oh,  la,  my  dear  child,  motives  are  mixed!  and  I 
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surtnise  that  there  was  a  sprig  of  fancy  in  the  plain 
woof  of  your  errand.** 

**  I  vow  there  was  none  ;  I  am  not  so  inflammable 
or  so  silly  as  some  young  ladies  are.*' 

"  Young  ladies,  quotha  !  Has  your  communication 
with  a  lord  procured  you  this  flattering  denomina- 
tion ?  *' 

"  If  to  be  ungenerous  is  to  be  a  young  lady,  then, 
indeed,  I  am  not  one,**  said  Bell. 

"Madam,  I  crave  your  pardon,**  retorted  Sibylla, 
making  an  elaborate  curtsey. 

"  My  time  is  too  valuable.  Miss  Gordon,  to  be  spent 
in  the  interchange  of  incivilities,**  said  Bell,  loftily, 
"sol  shall  even  bid  you  good-day.** 

"  What  airs  in  the  Maid  of  the  Inn  !  ** 

"  I  am  not  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,  and  your  taunt  is 
paltry.** 

"I  do  not  indeed  know  what  you  are,  any  more 
than  you  do  yourself,**  rejoined  Sibylla,  plying  her 
poisoned  arrows,  "but  it  is  certain  you  are  vastly 
spoiled  among  your  friends  because  you  have  a  straw- 
berry-and-cream  complexion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  Anchor  Inn  to  Swinton  Hall.** 

"I  shall  take  care  to  remember  that  it  is  also 
a  far  cry  from  the  Anchor  Inn  to  Beechgrove  Hall.'* 

"  You  will  do  well,  for  I  wish  not  Beechgrove  Hall 
to  be  a  half-way  house.'* 

"  Madam,  you  are  insolent,**  said  Bell. 

"  Madam,  you  are  a  minx !  ** 

At  this  point  both  girls  began  to  weep  freely. 

"  You  dear  wretch !  '*  sobbed  Sibylla,  "  you  have 
wounded  me  to  the  heart. 
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"Oh,  Sibylla,"  said  Bell,  in  a  broken  voice,  "you 
have  spoken  to  me  most  cruelly." 

"  I  confess  I  have,"  Sibylla  replied  ;  "  but  you  pro- 
voked me  by  your  perfidy." 

**  Perfidy  ?    I  tmderstand  you  not,  Sibylla." 

"  Is  it  not  perfidy  for  a  maiden  to  lie  in  ambush  for 
her  friend's  lover?  " 

"Your  language  is  intolerable.  Miss  Gordon," 
replied  Bell,  indignantly.  "Hie  in  ambush?  when 
it  has  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  avoid  I/ord 
Wimpole." 

"  Hark  you,  Miss  Simpson,"  said  Sibylla,  drawing 
herself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity  which  would  have 
been  slightly  comical  but  for  the  passion  that  flashed 
in  her  eyes  and  quivered  in  her  voice,  "your  avoid- 
ance of  Lord  Wimpole  is  itself  suspicious.  Your  for- 
mal reserve  when  you  have  met  him  in  my  society  has 
been  too  marked.  When  a  maid  puts  on  armour,  it 
is  a  sign  that  she  deems  herself  vulnerable.  Nothing 
could  be  more  proper,  tantalisingly  proper,  than  your 
behaviour  ;  but  the  sainte-nitouche—l  beg  pardon,  the 
sanctified  prude — is  ever  the  most  dangerous  of 
coquettes.  When  every  look  and  tone  say,  *  Observe 
my  coldness,  sir,*  they  mean,  *Try  to  thaw  me,  thou 
teasingly  impassive  man  !  *  " 

Perhaps  some  of  these  envenomed  darts  struck 
home :  at  any  rate  Bell  grew  very  pale,  and  though 
bitterly  indignant,  showed  no  vehemence  in  her  reply. 

"Very  well,  be  it  so,  madam,"  she  said  coldly. 
"I  am  your  rival,  it  appears.  Be  it  so,  I  say 
again." 

"What!     thou    conceited    chit!"    cried     Sibylla, 
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laughing  hysterically.  "Do  you  think  he  would 
marry  you  f  He  might,  perhaps — ^though  I  should 
hate  him  and  you  for  it — take  a  short  voyage  with 
you  to  the  island  of  Cythera '* 

"  Oh,  shame,  shame  !  *'  cried  Bell ;  **  where  is  your 
maiden  modesty?"  The  two  young  women  stood 
confronting  each  other  with  sparkling  eyes  and  pant- 
ing bosoms. 

Then  Sibylla  threw  up  her  arms,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  weeping. 

**Oh,  heaven  help  me!"  she  moaned.  "But  I 
have  seen  this  coming.  Oh,  Bell,  if  I  have  wronged 
you,  I  implore  your  forgiveness !  And  indeed  I  am 
half  distraught.  It  is  my  inward  pain  has  made  me 
inflict  pain.  Nay,  I  know  your  goodness  :  it  is  envy 
of  it  which  has  made  me  disparage  it.  But  my  in- 
stincts are  keen.  I  have  detected  a  subtle  change  in 
him  and  you.  He  was  coming  to  love  me;  his  love 
was  almost  in  bloom,  when  a  sudden  frost  came — no, 
not  a  sudden  frost,  but  the  gradual  chill  which  creeps 
over  a  dying  man.  Nay,  I  blame  you  not  I  have 
been  unjust,  most  likely,  and  perchance  you  are  as 
much  a  victim  as  I ;  but  I  have  not  been  so  unjust  as 
to  say  or  insinuate  what  is  utterly  groundless.  There 
is,  there  is  a  growing  tenderness  in  your  heart  which 
is  giving  fresh  brightness  to  your  eyes,  a  softer  bloom 
to  your  cheek,  a  more  elastic  vigour  to  yoiu*  limbs. 
Dare  you  deny  the  change?  Oh,  my  once  fondly 
loved  companion,  how  cruel  you  have  become !  " 

**  I  deny  not  the  change,  Sibylla,"  said  Bell,  gently ; 
**but  you  mistake  the  cause — would  that  I  could 
tell  it  you  !    But  I  have  promised  secrecy,  and  I  may 
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not  break  my  vow.  Ob,  Sibylla,  tbink  of  wbat  would 
most  deligbt  me,  conjecture  it  witb  all  tbe  ingenuity 
of  your  former  aflFection,  and  tben  impute  the  change 
to  that." 

'*  Ah  !  I  begin  to  understand,'*  cried  Sibylla,  with 
parted  lips,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  joy  suffusing  her 
agitated  features.  "You  know  something  of  your 
birth  ;  you  are  not  a  nameless  thing — ah  !  why  did 
you  not  hint  this  before  ?  " 

**  It  is  only  a  very  short  time  ago  that — but  I  must 
say  no  more  ;  and  what  I  have  hinted  must  be  re- 
vealed to  no  one.     Have  I  your  promise? '* 

*'  My  most  solemn  promise.  Oh,  can  you  forgive 
me  ?  Yet  do  not  forgive  me  too  readily,  or  I  shall 
suspect  again.  Oh,  this  jealousy !  this  waking  night- 
mare!   this  intermittent  fever!      Swear    to  me 

But  I  shall  not  make  you  swear,  for  I  would  only 
search  your  oath  for  some  reservation,  some  evasion. 
Enough  !  let  us  part  in  peace.  But  if  your  birth  be 
honourable,  then  your  rivalry  becomes  possible.  Oh 
God  !  that  I  should  be  so  tossed  to  and  fro.  Where 
is  my  self-respect,  my  pride?  I  understand  every- 
thing now  in  human  life — calamities,  crimes,  and 
even  the  exultant  abandonment  of  virtue.  Pity  me. 
Bell !  it  is  pitiful  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  my 
poor  lacerated  heart.  Perhaps  when  I  see  you  again, 
I  shall  be  composed,  and  varnished  over  with  a  lady- 
like indifference  and  frivolity.  But,  ah !  tbe  pangs 
will  still  be  there.  And  how  you  act  shall  determine 
whether  I  worship  you  as  an  angel  or  hate  you  as  a 
demon.  And  now  farewell,**  she  said,  with  a  strange 
blending  of  penitence  and  sternness. 
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She  first  held  out  her  hand,  and  then,  as  if  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  strained  Bell  to  her  heart.  Bell 
submitted  to  the  embrace  with  an  inward  feeling  of 
revulsion.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  being 
bound  by  a  vow  of  renunciation. 

As  she  languidly  retraced  her  steps  towards  Fowuie, 
her  mind  recalled  every  phase  of  the  agitating  inter- 
view with  a  vivid  intensity  that  wearied  her.  This 
outburst  of  passion  was  a  revelation  to  her.  Were  the 
poets  and  dramatists,  then,  right  when  they  depict- 
ed the  fierce  excess,  the  feverish  longings,  of  love? 
Were  the  people  who  ate  and  drank  and  went  to 
market  subject  to  such  overmastering  emotions  ?  If 
so,  what  unseen  tragedies  were  being  enacted  every- 
where !  The  casual  smile  proceeded  often,  perchance, 
from  some  inward  illumination,  some  brooding  ec- 
stacy  ;  the  clouded  look  for  which  a  trivial  cause  sug- 
gested itself  was  often,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  a 
hopeless  sorrow.  Was  it  indeed  true  that  every  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  holds  a  communion  with  him- 
self which  in  the  very  bustle  of  resort  implies  an  utter 
loneliness  ? 

Then  several  things  which  Sibylla  had  said  burned 
in  her  memory,  and  caused  a  feeling  of  almost  physi- 
cal pain  and  disgust  She  felt  degraded  and  debased 
when  she  thought  of  them.  Never  could  she  forget 
or  forgive  that  hint  about  "a  short  voyage  to  the 
island  of  Cythera."  It  seemed  to  poison  the  very 
springs  of  feeling.  It  smirched  the  pure  soft  feathers 
of  Venus*  doves.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  leering  in- 
nuendo was  useful.  The  ignorance  which  is  prized 
in  woman  is  often  fatal  to  her ;  and  perchance  the 
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half-discovered  mystery  of  evil  is  more  appalling  and 
more  deterrent  than  its  crude  deformity. 

By  the  time  Bell  had  reached  Fownie,  Andrew  had 
already  taken  his  departure.  He  carried  a  small  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  held  a  stout  staff  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  with  a  wide  sweep  of 
overarching  blue  flecked  with  strips  and  wisps  of 
cloud  lazily  trailing  and  feathering  out  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  was  cool  and 
sweet,  a  pure  benison  to  wearied  lungs. 

Andrew  beguiled  the  monotony  of  his  solitary 
march  by  repeating  those  odes  of  Horace  which  were 
his  special  favourites.  He  had  finished  the  ode  be- 
ginning "Quid  fles,  Asterie,"  and  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  suggested  by  it  occupied  his  mind  for  a 
considerable  time. 

**It*s  a  bonnie  name  ^Asterie,'**  he  ruminated; 
**  and,  indeed,  every  good  and  lovely  maiden  is  like 
a  star.  Ah,  Milly,  shall  I  ever  forget  your  starry  eyes? 
That  *s  no  very  likely,  is  it  ?  But  it  *s  no  likely  either 
that  I  '11  ever  return  blessed  with  Bithynian  merchan- 
dise. There  's  only  one  thing  likely,  and  that  is  that 
I  '11  hae  to  *  spend  the  sleepless  nights  not  without 
many  tears.'  Well,  it 's  a  rueful  comfort  that  I  dinna 
need  to  tell  her,  *  Abide  un5delding '  to  another  suitor ; 
for  I  'm  sure  she  likes  the  puir  blundering  dominie  too 
much,  unworthy  though  he  be,  to  listen  to  any  other 
man  *s  tale  of  love.  Can  anything  in  this  world  of 
change  be  as  grand  as  constancy  ?  It  is  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  the  glory  of  God  Himself,  with  whom  *  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.*  But  in- 
deed, when  a  man  has  won  such  a  woman's  heart. 
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there 's  little  credit  in  constancy.  When  a  man  really 
loves  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  he  will  never  cast 
them  aside  for  another  book  ;  and  she 's  my  Bible  and 
my  Shakespeare  bound  together,  for  indeed  her  looks 
are  'gospel  books,*  and  I  find  her  in  every  one  of 
Shakespeare's  lovely  creations.** 

His  sentimental  musings  were,  interrupted  by  the 
rumble  of  a  distant  vehicle  behind  him. 

He  had  now  accomplished  half  the  intervening  dis- 
tance, and  the  road  at  this  stage  of  his  journey  passed 
through  a  wood  which,  forming  a  canopy  of  foliage 
above,  seemed  to  anticipate  the  shades  of  night.  The 
sounds  increased  rapidly  in  distinctness,  and  he  could 
distinguish  the  trot  of  a  pair  of  horses.  He  was  not  a 
timid  man,  and  he  was  a  proud  man  to  boot,  neverthe- 
less he  felt  vaguely  alarmed.  And  he  had  cause  for 
anxiety,  for  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  bag  he  had  the 
minutes  of  the  last  Chapter  of  the  Knight-Templars, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  dangerous  documents, 
with  not  a  few  specimens  of  French  revolutionary 
literature.  He  stood  still  and  looked  back,  waiting 
till  the  vehicle  came  in  sight.  It  seemed  a  lumbering 
family-coach,  but  was  evidently  drawn  by  two  power- 
ful and  spirited  animals.  Two  men  were  seated  on 
the  box,  and  as  he  stood  gazing,  a  head  was  protruded 
from  the  window  and  seemed  to  reconnoitre  the 
route.  The  coach  came  on  and  passed  him,  and 
Andrew  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief ;  but  his  satisfaction 
was  of  short  duration.  The  horses  were  abruptly 
pulled  up,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  short  but  wiry- 
looking  man  sprang  into  the  road,  followed  by  John 
Wilkie. 
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The  first  individaal  baited  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  drew  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  He  wore  a  broad 
blue  bonnet,  a  coarse  cloth  jacket  of  the  same  colour, 
and  velveteen  breeches  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knee.  Andrew  recognised  him  at  once  as  Saunders, 
the  town-oflBcer  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  official  having  peremptorily  ordered  Andrew 
to  stand  still,  proceeded  to  read  the  document  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  I,  Matthew  Gordon,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
County  of  Forfar,  do  hereby  empower  William  Saun- 
ders, Town-officer  of  St  Thomas,  to  arrest  and  lodge 
in  the  Town-house  of  St  Thomas,  Andrew  Prosser, 
Schoolmaster  of  Fownie,  on  well-grounded  suspicion 
of  treason  and  disaffection  to  the  Government.  Given 
at  my  house  of  Beechgrove,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  under  my 
hand  and  seal.     Matthew  Gordon,  J.  P.'* 

**  Now,  Andrew  Prosser,"  said  Saunders,  "  I  summon 
you  to  surrender  yourself  into  my  custody." 

Andrew  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two.  It  was 
tolerably  certain  that  if  he  were  arrested  he  would  be 
searched,  and  if  so  the  compromising  documents  in 
his  possession  would  furnish  abundant  materials  for 
an  indictment  of  treason  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary. 
In  that  case,  his  political  associates  would  be  equally 
involved  in  ruin.  A  man  thinks  rapidly  in  such  emer- 
gencies, and  on  a  hurried  survey  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  follow  from  his  apprehension,  he  resolved  to 
resist  capture. 

"  I  refuse  to  give  myself  up,"  he  said  curtly. 
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"  Ye  misguided  loon,"  cried  Saunders,  "  dae  ye  ken 
what  deforcement  of  the  officers  of  the  law  means  ?  ** 

"I  ken  that  there's  ower  muckle  law  and  ower 
little  justice  in  puir  Scotland  at  this  present,*'  said 
Andrew,  bitterly. 

At  this  crisis  John  Wilkie  interposed. 

"Andrew,  gie  yourseP  up  peaceably,"  he  said,  a 
little  remorsefully.  **  It 's  nae  shame  to  you  to  strike 
your  colours  when  you  *re  outnumbered.  I  would  be 
wae  to  board  a  fine  lad  like  you  ;  but  duty,  ye  ken — 
we  maun  a'  jump  to  the  bosun's  whistle.'* 

**  I  have  my  duty  as  well,"  said  Andrew,  resolutely. 
"  And  I  give  you  fair  warning,  all  of  you,  that  I  *11  de- 
fend myself.  Dinna  blame  me,  John  Wilkie,  if  ye  get 
a  few  clours.*' 

"Clours  come  natural  to  me,  Andrew,  baith  in  the 
giving  and  receiving,**  said  John,  stoutly.  "Ye  had 
better  clap  a  stopper  on  that  lang  tongue  o*  yours,  and 
come  aboard  this  craft  handsomely,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  coach. 

Saunders,  seeing  that  Andrew  had  put  himself  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  measuring  his  antagonist's 
strength  with  professional  accm^acy,  hung  in  the  wind, 
as  John  Wilkie  might  have  said. 

"Are  ye  afraid,  ye  lubber?"  cried  Wilkie,  indig- 
nantly. "  If  I  hadna  a  jury-mast  o*  a  leg,  I  wouldna 
stand  here  like  a  jack-tar  whistling  for  a  wind." 

"You 're  a  bold  British  tar,  John,"  said  Andrew, 
mockingly,  "attacking  me  with  a  cutlass  when  I 
have  only  a  bit  stick.  Put  that  in  your  pipe,  John, 
and  smoke  it" 
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"Cutlash  be /'growled  Wilkie,   sheathing  his 

weapon,  however,  with  an  awkwardly  shamefaced  air. 
"Come  doon  frae  the  box,  Sandy,  and  gieusahand." 
At  the  same  time  the  driver  descended  and  went  to 
the  horses'  heads,  in  case  the  animal  should  be  ren- 
dered restive  by  the  impending  struggle. 

The  town-officer,  feeling  his  reputation  at  stake,  now 
clutched  firmly  the  stout  staflf  with  which  he  was 
armed,  and  advanced  to  the  attack,  while  Wilkie  took 
oflf  the  broad  leathern  belt  that  encircled  his  waist, 
and  swinging  it  round  his  head,  stumped  up  towards 
Andrew.  Before,  however,  he  could  deliver  a  blow, 
Saunders  had  received  a  stroke  on  his  right  arm  that 
made  him  drop  his  weapon  with  a  howl  of  rage  and 
pain.  The  next  instant  the  buckle  of  Wilkie's  belt 
descended  with  merciless  vigour  on  Andrew's  head, 
stunning  him  for  a  few  moments.  The  old  tar  then 
grappled  with  his  antagonist.  The  man  who  had  been 
hailed  as  Sandy  followed  his  example,  and  a  violent 
struggle  ensued,  in  the  comse  of  which  Andrew's  wal- 
let was  torn  from  him,  and  he  was  severely  mauled  by 
Wilkie' s  formidable  fists.  Andrew,  even  in  his  excite- 
ment and  exasperation,  forbore  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  his  muscular  strength  against  the  old  sailor  ; 
but  a  fortunate  kick  shivered  the  wooden  leg,  and 
Wilkie,  after  pirouetting  for  a  second  or  two,  went 
by  the  board,  as  he  might  have  said,  and  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground.  Relieved  of  one  assailant, 
Andrew  clutched  the  other  by  the  throat  and  drove 
his  head  against  a  tree  with  a  shock  that  made  the 
teeth  rattle  in  his  head.  Saunders  meanwhile  was 
dancing  about  nursing  his  injured  arm  and  swearing 
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copiously.  Andrew  now  sprang  into  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  rushed  towards  the  driver,  who,  seeing 
his  approach,  slunk  away  from  the  horses'  heads. 
In  another  moment  Andrew  had  clambered  up  to  the 
box,  seized  the  reins,  and  whipping  up  the  plunging 
and  excited  animals,  drove  oflF  at  a  furious  pace. 
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CHAPTER   Xni. 

I/>RD  WIMPOI.E  PI.AYS  THE  PART   OP  THE  GOOD 
SAMARITAN. 

FOR  a  considerable  time,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Andrew  could  do  nothing  more  than  hold  the 
reins  and  guide  the  horses  ;  but  when  he  re- 
covered his  breath  and  some  measure  of  composmre, 
he  perceived  the  serious  difficulties  in  which  he  had 
involved  himself.  He  must  be  ready  with  an  explana- 
tion  of  the  plight  he  was  in  ;  some  plausible  tale  must 
be  concocted.  He  surveyed  himself  ruefull3\  He  had 
lost  his  bonnet  in  the  tussle,  his  coat  was  rent,  and 
one  sleeve  hung  by  a  few  stitches.  His  face  also  bore 
witness  of  hard  usage,  one  eye  was  nearly  closed,  his 
upper  lip  cut,  his  knuckles  skinned,  and  a  fiery  red 
stripe  ran  across  his  cheek  where  Wilkie*s  belt  had 
struck  him.  His  first  resolve  was  to  leave  the  horses 
and  vehicle  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundee,  and  enter  the  town  on  foot.  But  even  then 
his  appearance  would  excite  comment  and  suspicion. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  state  that,  having 
dropped  his  whip,  he  had  descended  from  the  box, 
and  that,  on  his  attempting  to  remount,  the  horses 
had  bolted  and  had  dragged  him  some  distance  along 
the  ground  as  he  clung  to  the  reins.  He  had  been 
sent  to  fetch  a  doctor  for  I^ord    Wimpole,  who  was 
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ill  with  a  fever.  Such  was  the  groundwork  of  his 
explanation,  and  he  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
anticipating  objections  and  embarrassing  questions, 
and  in  giving  a  general  solidity  and  coherence  of  parts 
to  his  airy  fabric.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
hard  lying  a  man  is  capable  of,  till  the  emergency 
arises.  Andrew  even  derived  a  species  of  grim  amuse- 
ment from  the  elaboration  of  his  fictions,  and  with  a 
kind  of  artistic  prodigalit}'  he  lavished  upon  the  fruits, 
of  his  imagination  a  number  of  flourishes  and  dec- 
orative designs. 

Having  his  story  pat  and  proof  against  incredulity, 
as  he  thought,  he  set  himself  squarely  in  his  seat, 
brandished  his  whip  with  a  professional  air,  and 
apostrophised  the  horses  with  names,  at  which  they 
pricked  their  ears  in  astonishment,  but  with  resigna- 
tion, for  they  appreciated  his  power  of  wrist,  and 
respected  his  application  of  the  whip.  Darkness  was 
setting  in  when  he  reached  Dundee.  He  drove  up 
the  Nethergate  to  the  Black  Bull  Inn.  The  landlord 
came  to  the  door  and  gazed  at  driver  and  equipage 
with  silent  stupefaction.  An  ostler  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
emerged  from  the  yard,  chewing  a  meditative  straw, 
and  fell  into  a  cataleptic  state.  A  number  of  loungers 
— for  every  inn  harbours  such  parasites — gathered  as 
if  at  a  signal,  and  leaning  against  the  walls,  added 
their  quota  of  wondering  scrutiny. 

**  Here,  my  man,**  said  Andrew  sharply  to  the 
ostler,  "dinna  stand  glowerin*  at  me.  Unyoke  the 
horses  and  bait  them  while  I  gang  for  a  doctor  ;  **  and 
so  saying  he  dismounted  as  rapidly  as  his  stiff  and 
aching  limbs  permitted. 
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"A  doctor?'*  repeated  the  landlord,  rousing  him- 
self from  depths  of  mystified  speculation.  "  What  *s 
wrang  ?  *' 

"  I  hae  little  time  to  stand  palavering,"  said  An- 
drew, impatiently.  **  lyord  Wimpole  wouldna  thank 
me  for  haverin'  while  he  was  groaning." 

"Lord  Wimpole  of  S  win  ton  Ha'?  Is  he  took 
ill?" 

**  Fever  they  think,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  rueful 
shake  of  the  head.  **Or  may  he  small-pox,"  he 
added,  with  portentous  solemnity." 

The  landlord  edged  away  into  the  passage,  and 
shouted  to  the  ostler,  **  Take  the  horses  in,  ye  muckle 
gomerel,  and  be  quick  aboot  it" 

The  ostler  growled  some  inarticulate  reply,  and,  as 
he  unbuckled  the  straps,  said  to  Andrew — 

**  Ye  wouldna  be  the  waur  o'  a  doctor  yoursel*,  I  *m 
thinkin'.    Where  did  ye  get  a'  thae  clours  ?  " 

"  I  canna  manage  horses  as  well  as  you,  my  braw 
lad,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  shrug.  "I  hae  had  a  sair 
ca'-through  with  the  beasties.  First  they  bolted  when 
I  was  getting  up— I  had  dropped  my  whip,  ye  see — 
and  I  found  myself  whummlin*  along  the  road  like  a 
poke  o'  draff,  but  holding  the  reins  like  grim  death  : 
it 's  a  mercy  I  didna  get  among  the  wheels.  Then 
when  I  did  get  to  my  feet—there  was  a  providential 
rise  in  the  road  and  they  slackened  their  pace  a  bit, 
and  sma*  wonder  wi*  sic  a  Noah's  Ark  at  their  heels — 
I  had  a  sair  ado  to  get  up  to  the  box.  Even  then  I 
wasna  at  the  end  o'  my  tribulations,  for  sic  reesty 
beasts  I  never  saw :  if  I  hadna  held  the  reins  firm, 
they  would  hae  been  at  the  back  o*  beyont  by  this 
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time — ye  ugly  deevils  !  "  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
unoffending  animals. 

"They  look  canny  enough,'*  said  the  ostler. 

**  They  may  weel  be  that.  I  hae  ta'en  the  spunk 
oot  o*  them,  I  'se  warrant.** 

**Ye*ve  trashed  them  sair,  that*s  positive,"  said 
the  ostler.     **  Ye  *re  no  used  to  horses,  I  *11  wager." 

"Me  !  I  would  almost  as  soon  ride  ahint  a  witch 
on  a  broom-stick  ;  but  his  lordship's  coachman  has 
the  rheumatism,  and  I  couldna  refuse.  But  I  '11  send 
in  a  lang  bill  for  sticking-plaster,**  he  added,  with  a 
significant  laugh.  "  Dinna  gie  them  ower  muckle 
aits,  or  Jehu  himsel*  wouldna  be  fit  to  drive  them. 
I  *11  be  back  in  the  course  of  an  hour  wi*  a  doctor.** 

***Od  man,  ye*ll  founder  them  !  **  said  the  ostler, 
with  professional  concern. 

"  Let  them  founder !  **  exclaimed  Andrew,  impa- 
tiently.    "  What  *s  that  to  I/)rd  Wimpole*s  life  ?  ** 

Andrew  turned  away,  and  at  the  same  moment 
caught  sight  of  lyord  Wimpole  riding  hastily  down 
the  street  towards  the  inn.  Andrew*s  heart  gave  a 
violent  throb,  and  then  seemed  to  stop  beating. 

"  It  *s  a*  ower  wi*  me,**  he  muttered  faintly  ;  **  and 
serve  me  right  for  telling  sic  a  lot  o*  cracks.** 

Bscape  was  impossible,  for  Lord  Wimpole*s  keen 
eye  espied  him  at  once,  and  Andrew  interpreted  too 
well  the  sardonic  smile  on  his  enemy *s  dark  features. 

Andrew  went  forward  to  him,  and  said  calmly — 

"Do  with  me  as  you  please,  my  lord.  *Concla- 
matum  est.*  ** 

Lord  Wimpole  laughed,  and  playfully  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  his  whip. 
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**  Would  it  embarrass  you,  Mr.  Prosser,  if  I  dis- 
mounted at  the  Black  Bull  ?  "  he  asked,  with  almost  a 
roguish  smile. 

"  Indeed  it  would,"  said  Andrew,  bluntly.  "  I  have 
been  reeling  oflF  lies  by  the  fathom.** 

"It  needs  only  a  beginning,  Mr.  Prosser.  Telling 
lies,  as  you  ingenuously  call  it,  is  the  labour  of  the 
Danaides.  Well,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  wither  the  first 
blossoms  of  your  imagination.  Oblige  me  by  accom- 
panying me  to  the  Royal  George.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.*' 

Andrew  acquiesced  with  a  bow,  and  marched  along 
towards  the  Royal  George  with  the  calmness  and 
even  indiflFerence  of  despair.  Reaching  the  inn,  I/>rd 
Wimpole  consigned  his  horse  to  the  care  of  an  ostler, 
and  entering  bespoke  a  private  room,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  refreshments  for  two.  The  landlord 
having  surveyed  Andrew  with  frowning  astonish- 
ment, Irord  Wimpole  said  curtly,  "See  if  you  can 
procure  a  presentable  coat  and  hat  for  my  companion. 
He  has  met  with  an  accident.** 

Andrew  made  no  comment ;  indeed  if  Lord  Wim- 
pole had  ordered  a  roc*s  egg  he  would  hardly  have 
expressed  surprise. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Prosser,  sit  down,  if  you  please,**  said 
his  lordship,  with  a  grim  but  not  unkindly  smile. 
"  After  having  slain  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh 
with  a  great  slaughter,  and,  to  alter  the  historical  per- 
spective, having  sped  along  the  Flaminian  Way  with 
your  glowing  axle,  you  must  need  rest  and  refresh- 
ment." 

"My  lord,  it  is  hardly  generous  to  season  your 
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revenge  with  this  irony  of  kindness.  It  is  a  dreary 
and  Saturnine  kind  of  humour.'* 

"Mr.  Prosser,  I  design  nothing  against  you,"  said 
Lord  Wimpole,  gravely.  "  Nay  more,  I  am  here  to 
help  you  in  your  present  predicament." 

Andrew  stared  at  him  incredulously,  and  then  laid 
his  head  upon  the  table  to  hide  the  outburst  of  emo- 
tion which  overmastered  him. 

**  Compose  yourself,"  said  Lord  Wimpole.  "The 
waiter  will  be  here  presently  with  refreshments." 

Andrew  rose,  and  stepping  to  the  window,  looked 
out  upon  the  street,  while  his  companion  sat  silent, 
thoughtfully  tapping  his  boot  with  his  whip. 

A  noble  round  of  beef  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
claret  were  brought  in  by  a  deferential  waiter.  When 
he  had  arranged  the  table  and  softly  withdrawn.  Lord 
Wimpole  turned  round. 

"Now,  Mr.  Prosser,  pray  join  meat  this  extem- 
porary refection." 

"Your  lordship  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  my  head," 
said  Andrew,  brokenly. 

"  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot,  except  it  be  the  luxury  of 
revenge  to  feed  your  enemy.  Here  is  claret ,  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  would  *  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs 
of  death.*  It  is  astonishing  how  eating  and  drink- 
ing change  our  horizon.  Your  good  health,  Mr. 
Prosser ! " 

"  My  humble  duty  to  your  lordship,"  said  Andrew, 
chokingly. 

But  when  he  saw  his  plate  piled  with  honest  beef, 
which  was  variegated  with  cunning  streaks  of  red  and 
white,  most  movingly  appealing  to  the  palate,  he 
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straightway  felt  ravenous,  and  fell  to  with  right  good 
will.  The  claret  too,  with  its  rounded  and  velvety 
caressing  upon  his  tongue,  diffused  comfort  through 
his  wearied  body,  and  his  stomach  felt  a  gratitude  that 
its  neighbour  the  heart  is  often  too  chary  of  confess- 
ing. In  brief,  he  made  a  Gargantuan  meal,  and  his 
companion  worthily  emulated  his  prowess. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  laugh,  and  draw- 
ing a  full  breath  to  gauge  with  satisfaction  the  full 
measure  of  his  repletion,  **Ifeel  as  if  I  could  fight 
with  wild  beasts  at  Kphesus.  But  may  I  ask  what 
your  lordship  means  by  this?  for  His  clean  out  of  my 
reckoning." 

"  The  matter  is  simple.  A  mutual  friend  has  pled 
on  your  behalf " 

**  Miss  Bell  ?  "  asked  Andrew,  eagerly. 

I^ord  Wimpole  nodded. 

"  It 's  like  her,"  said  Andrew.  "  There  *s  nothing 
but  kindness  and  truth  and  fidelity  in  that  angel- 
bosom." 

I/)rd  Wimpole  thrust  forth  his  hand  and  gripped 
Andrew's  so  vigorously  that  he  winced. 

"  You  have  rightly  described  her,  "  he  said  in  deep 
thrilling  tones.  *'  Now  to  business  ;  we  must  not  be 
discursive  ou  such  a  theme.  I  suppose  you  are  in  a 
bad  fix?" 

"  I  *m  a  ruined  man,  my  lord." 

"So  bad?" 

**  Yes  ;  they  've  got  my  wallet,  and  there 's  enough 
in  it  to  hang  or  transport  me." 

**  You  have  me  to  thank  for  that,  I  fear." 

•*  Well,  your  lordship  is  what  tke  scliQOtaen  call 
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the  proximate  cause,  but  you  have  only  auticipated 
what  was  sure  to  happen." 

"You  must  flee  the  country,  I  suppose." 

"  That  I  will  this  very  night,"  said  Andrew. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  at  such  a  time.  You  will 
have  arrangements  to  make,  and  time  is  precious. 
Now,  Mr.  Prosser,  there  are  few  ills  in  life  that  are 
not  alleviated  by  a  little  money,  and  I  have  come 
provided  for  this  emergency.  Pray,  hear  me  out.  I 
propose  to  lend  you  a  trifle,  which  you  can  repay 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances." 

**  That  means  the  Greek  calends,  my  lord.  I  could 
not " 

"  *T  is  no  matter.  I  do  nothing  by  halves.  Our 
mutual  friend  will  be  distressed  if  you  show  any  mis- 
taken delicacy  at  such  a  crisis  of  your  fortunes.  Here 
is  a  leather-bag,  which  you  will,  I  hope,  guard  more 
carefully  than  you  did  your  political  grenade,  which 
has  now,  I  fear,  burst.  As  Miss  Bell's  friend,  you 
must  be  mine.     Take  it  with  my  hearty  good  wishes." 

Andrew  took  the  bag  proffered  him,  his  manly 
features  convulsed  with  irrepressible  emotion. 

**This  is  kind,  this  is  generous,  this  is  divine,"  he 
faltered.  **  How  small  I  am  beside  your  lordship ! 
Forgive  me  all  my  hard  thoughts  of  you.  Oh,  why 
do  you  hide  that  bright  and  heavenly  light  of  your 
nature  under  a  bushel  ?  " 

Lord  Wimpole  blenched,  and  his  features  assumed 
almost  a  harrowed  look. 

"Say  no  more — you  little  know  me,  Mr.  Prosser. 
But  if  she  trusts  me "    He  sighed  heavily. 

"She  does,  she  must,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  eagerly. 
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"Ah,  my  lord,  you  have  a  strange  fascination. 
Use  it  for  good.  Be  kind  to  women,  who,  alas  !  have 
often  to  fight  against  their  own  hearts  as  well  as 
against  the  world.  Resist  yourself,  if  they  cannot 
resist  you.  I  understand  it  now.  I  would  fight  for 
you  to  my  last  breath.  Oh,  my  lord,  be  always  as 
noble  a^  you  so  often  are !  '*  and  seizing  Lord  Wim- 
p9le*s  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  own  labouring 
heart. 

"We  grow  elegiac,**  sajd  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice.  "  Enough  of  this !  Now,  fare- 
well !  Lose  no  time  in  making  preparations  for 
flight.  And  if  you  are  ever  in  serious  straits,  write  to 
me.  I  shaU  send  the  waiter  up  with  some  articles  of 
apparel.     Farewell.  *  * 

So  sajdng,  he  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

"Now  this  is  a  lesson  to  me  never  to  judge,*'  said 
Andrew  solemnly  to  himself.  "  I  see  now  how  it  is 
that  our  heavenly  Father  is  so  long-suffering.  He 
kens  what  is  good  in  a*  His  puir  erring  creatures,  and 
He  doesna  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  That  fine  man  has 
doubtless  often  grieved  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  but  he  *11 
be  forgiven,  that  he  will,  because  he  loved  much. 
And  to  think  that  my  wee  bonnie  Bell  can  row  him 
round  her  finger !  Hoots !  she  *s  just  his  guardian 
angel  in  a  tenement  of  clay.  She  will  ransom  him 
for  goodness.  I  hope  it  isna  irreverence  to. think  that 
if  there  had  been  women-angels  in  heaven,  as  there 
are  on  earth,  puir  auld  Clootie  wouldna  hae  fallen.*' 

Ten  minutes  later  Andrew  stepped  resolutely  out 
of  the  inn.  His  first  visit  was  to  the  Abbot  of  the 
Chapter  of  Knight-Templars.     This  worthy,  who  had 
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acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  initiation  of 
Simpson,  was  a  bird-fancier.  Andrew  found  him 
engaged  in  stuffing  a  mallard,  and  at  once  gave  him 
a  succinct  account  of  recent  adventures.  The  Abbot 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  wallet  and 
its  incriminating  contents  with  profound  consterna- 
tion, and  rated  Andrew  soundly  on  his  want  of 
prudence. 

**Ay,  ay,**  said  Andrew,  bitterly.  "Kick  a  man 
when  he*s  down.  But  ye  needna  be  sae  carfuffled. 
What  can  the  authorities  make  of  Brother  Bernardus, 
and  Anastasius,  and  the  like  ?  There  isna  a  proper 
name  in  the  whole  minute-book.** 

"That's  true,**  remarked  the  Abbot,  considerably 
reassured.     "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  '* 

**  Well,  ye  see,  there  was  a  hantle  o*  documents, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  so  on,  that  are  quite 
enough  to  settle  my  case.     I  must  flee  the  country.** 

**  It  would  doubtless  be  the  best  plan,'*  said  the 
Abbot. 

**Ay,  ay — *calca  Caesaris  hostem,*  **  said  Andrew, 
sarcastically.  "  I  *11  be  outlawed,  mind  you.  I  may 
never  see  Auld  Scotland  again.  I  never  thought  I 
loved  it  so  much.** 

**  Brother  I/udovic  sails  to-night,**  said  the  Abbot, 
eagerly. 

**  Where  is  he  bound  ?  ** 

"For  France.** 

"  In  the  way  of  fair  trade,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

"  So  I  suppose — he  is  bound  for  Boulogne.'* 

"  Can  ye  get  me  on  board  ?  " 

"  EasUy." 
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"Come  along  then,  and  arrange  the  affair  with 
him." 

The  Abbot  gave  an  embarrassed  cough. 

**  It  is  rather  unchancy  for  the  two  of  us '* 

"Oh,  I  see,**  said  Andrew,  caustically.  "I'm  a 
social  leper  now.    Unclean  !  unclean  !  *' 

"Prudence  is  the  handmaid  of  safety,"  remarked 
the  Abbot,  pompously. 

"  Prudence  is  cousin-german  to  cowardice,  I  *m 
thinking,**  Andrew  retorted. 

"1*11  give  you  a  line  for  Brother  lyudovic,**  said 
the  Abbot,  soothingly. 

"You  *11  give  me  line  enough  to  let  me  swing,  I  *se 
warrant.** 

"You  are  excited  and  unreasonable,**  said  the 
Abbot,  with  his  official  air  of  dignity. 

"  I  *m  no  excited — I  *m  scunnered !  **  said  Andrew, 
indignantly.  "  Vou  struggle  for  liberty  !  Vou  lead 
the  people  into  the  Promised  Land  !  Na,  na ;  stuff 
your  wrens  and  your  tomtits — ^that  *s  your  vocation. 
Well,  give  me  the  line  and  let  me  go.** 

"  I  *11  give  you  your  line,**  said  the  Abbot,  disdain- 
fully. "  But  I  shall  report  your  language  to  the 
Chapter.** 

"Ye  can  repeat  it  to  the  whole  Canon,**  retorted 
Andrew,  "  including  the  Apocrypha  ;  but  for  any  sake 
leave  out  the  Maccabees,  for  you  hae  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  brave  Hebrew  patriots.** 

The  Abbot  in  great  haste  scrawled  a  few  lines  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  Andrew  with  an 
absurd  attempt  at  dignity.  Andrew  scanned  it  rap- 
idly, and  put  it  in  his  podket. 
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**  I  would  not  advise  you,"  he  said,  '*  to  hold  a 
Chapter  in  a  hurry.  There  seems  to  be  treachery 
somewhere.  You  had  better  revise  your  Chapter  ;  I 
think  a  corrupt  reading  has  got  into  it." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his 
lips,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  made  his  way  in  hot 
haste  to  his  Aunt  Jane's  shop. 

When  Andrew  appeared  before  his  aunt,  she  held 
up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"  Be  gracious  to  us,  Andrew !  what  hae  ye  been 
after  ?  Why,  ye  *re  a*  wounds  and  bruises  and 
purifying  sores  !  '* 

**  I  hae  had  a  bit  tuilzie.  Never  mind  that.  I  'm 
in  a  hurry.    Ye  see,  I  must  run  the  country." 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this,"  said 
Aunt  Jane,  with  considerable  equanimity.  **  Weel, 
we  a*  hae  oor  tribulations.  Many  a  time  I  am  weary 
o*  my  groaning,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  though  I  ques- 
tion if  he  suffered  as  much  as  I  do.     Last  night " 

"Ye  can  catalogue  your  ailments  another  time, 
auntie.    I  'm  in  a  hurry." 

**  Ye  *re  aye  in  a  hurry,"  retorted  Aunt  Jane,  with 
an  indignant  sniff.  **  However,  gang  your  ways. 
Ye  were  aye  wise  in  your  ain  conceit." 

**  I  hae  tried  to  make  the  world  better  than  I  found 
it.  I  'm  no  the  first  man  that  has  found  the  Auld 
Adam  ower  strong  for  him." 

**  It  doesna  do,  Andrew,  to  be  keekin'  into  every- 
body's kail-pot    Ye  'U  no  get  thanks  for  that." 

"  WeU,  I  *m  no  here  to  argle-bargle.  Can  you  give 
me  a  morsel  of  writing-paper?  I  hae  a  letter  to 
write." 
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After  considerable  delay  he  was  provided  with 
writing  materials,  and  sitting  down  he  scrawled  a  few 
lines  of  hearty  thanks  to  Bell  for  her  kind  interposi- 
tion on  his  behalf,  at  the  same  time  stating  his  obliga- 
tions to  Lord  Wimpole  in  the  warmest  and  most 
eflFusive  terms. 

"You  *11  get  this  posted  for  me,  auntie?  "  he  said, 
when  he  had  carefully  wafered  his  letter. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  *11  dae  that  for  you,  Andrew,**  said  Aunt 
Jane,  magnanimously. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  auntie,**  said  Andrew.  **  Ye  *ve 
got  rid  of  a  ne*er-do-well  for  a  while.** 

"Good-bye,  Andrew.  I  hope  your  afflictions  will 
be  blest  to  you.** 

"  Thank  you,'*  said  Andrew,  with  a  rueful  grimace, 
as  he  hastily  withdrew. 

A  rapid  walk  of  ten  minutes  took  him  to  the  har- 
bour. This  harbour  occupied  but  a  contracted  space, 
and  was  enclosed  by  a  rough,  crooked,  and  misshapen 
breast-work  of  stone,  extended  on  one  side  so  as  to 
form  a  small  pier  or  jetty.  At  that  time  the  trade  in 
various  kinds  of  linen  fabrics  gave  employment  dur- 
ing the  year  to  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  ves- 
sels of  very  moderate  tonnage.  It  was  quite  dark  as 
Andrew  went  down  to  the  Sea-gate,  and  there  was  a 
fog  upon  the  water.  A  lantern  suspended  from  the 
foremast  of  a  lugger  guided  his  steps  to  the  place 
where  the  vessel  lay.  It  was  of  about  fifty  tons 
burthen,  was  decked,  and  had  two  masts  and  a  run- 
ning jib-boom.  Andrew,  on  coming  alongside, 
hailed  a  seaman  who  was  lolling  over  the  bulwark. 

"  Where  *s  the  skipper  ?'* 
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The  sailor  replied  with  an  oath  that  he  did  not 
know,  adding  the  conviction,  however,  that  the 
skipper  Was  stowing  liquor  in  his  hold. 

Further  inquiry  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
somewhat  lurching  approach  of  an  enormously  stout 
man,  wearing  jack-boots,  a  pea-jacket,  and  a  sou'- 
wester. He  was  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
a  group  of  half-a-dozen  seamen.  This  individual 
Andrew  recognised  at  once  as  Brother  Ludovic,  and 
going  up  to  him  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  When  is  lint 
in  the  bell  ?  " 

Brother  Ludovic  started  slightly,  and  peered  suspi- 
ciously into  Andrew's  face. 

**That  depends  on  the  weather,"  he  replied,  and 
then  added  heartily,  "  Oh,  it 's  you,  Andrew.  Glad 
to  see  you.     Come  on  board,  and  bowse  up  your  jib." 

"  Drinking  is  no  in  my  mind  at  present,"  said  An- 
drew, gloomily.  "  But  I  *11  come  on  board,  for  I  hae 
weighty  things  to  tell  you." 

"Ye  seem  dowie-like,  but  a  tot  of  grog  will  hearten 
you  up,"  said  the  skipper,  whose  name  was  Michael 
Burnside. 

So  saying,  he  swung  himself  on  board  and  squeezed 
himself  down  the  companion  into  his  little  cabin, 
followed  by  Andrew. 

A  swinging  lamp  dimly  lighted  the  tiny  apartment, 
and  Michael's  big  body  seemed  by  force  of  contrast 
almost  colossaL 

He  straightway  lifted  the  lid  of  a  locker,  and  taking 
out  a  bottle  of  rum,  poured  a  liberal  quantity  into  two 
large  glasses. 

**  Now,  Andrew,  overhaul  your  log,  but  dinna  pay 
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out  mair  slack  than  ye  can  help,  for  the  tide's  making 
fast." 

Andrew  accordingly  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
present  circumstances,  and  concluded  by  inquiring 
whether  Michael  would  take  him  on  board,  and  land 
him  at  Boulogne,  adding  that  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  his  passage. 

*'  Hoots  !  ye  '11  be  handy  in  working  the  ship  ;  and 
tarry  breeks  gang  free,  ye  ken.  But  what  will  ye  dae 
in  France?  Things  are  a*  tapsalteery  there,  as  I 
hear." 

"  God  knows  !  But  I  'm  thinking  I  could  maybe 
get  out  to  America  from  Havre  or  Bordeaux,  and  then 
I  could  make  my  living  easy.  I  'm  a  fair  seaman, 
having  had  to  do  with  boats  since  I  was  a  boy  ;  and 
if  I  canna  get  teaching,  or  clerking,  or  work  in  a 
store,  I  '11  e'en  try  the  coasting-trade." 

**  Hae  ye  shot  in  the  locker  ?  For  ye  needna  gang 
to  America  withoot  that.  If  ye  want  to  get  on  wi* 
the  Yankees,  ye  must  be  able  to  birl  the  bawbees. 
There  're  a  grippy  lot,  and  would  buy  you,  and  then 
seel  you  at  the  next  market.  Naething  for  naething, 
says  Jonathan." 

"  I  am  fairly  well  provided,  thanks  to  a  generous 
friend.'* 

"Say  the  word,  and  I'll  lend  you  fifty  pounds," 
said  Michael,  who  was  in  a  mellow  state  of  mind. 

"You're  a  true  friend,  Michael,"  said  Andrew, 
tremulously.     "  And  I  '11  never   forget    your    kind- 


*'  Avast  there  ! "  said  the  skipper,  smiting  the  table 
with  his  ponderous  fist.      "  Belay  all  that  nonsense, 
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Andy.  Besides,  we  are  bound  to  help  you.  We  *re 
an  Associated  Order — though,  mind  you,  there  *s  some 
I  dinna  care  a  dottle  for.  There  *s  the  Abbot.  His 
tongue  works  like  a  loose  fid  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  doing,  it*s  up  keeleg  and  run,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
There  *s  mair  canvas  than  cargo  aboot  him." 

Andrew  shook  his  head  significantly. 

**  He  gave  me  a  bit  line  for  you,  Michael." 

**  Did  he,  though  ?  Light  your  pipe  wi*  it,  Andy. 
I  need  nae  lines.  You  're  here,  and  ye  're  welcome. 
Confound  his  impudence  !  Does  he  think  he  's  com- 
modore to  gie  me  my  sailing  orders  ?  "  and  Michael 
spat  contemptuously  on  the  floor. 

Andrew's  self-command  had  been  so  severely  tried 
by  the  agitations  of  the  day  that  the  seaman's  bluff* 
kindness  entirely  unmanned  him.  He  laid  his  head 
on  the  table  to  hide  his  emotion. 

'*  Avast  there  !  "  cried  the  skipper  in  his  stentorian 
voice,  and  slapping  Andrew  vigorously  on  the  shoul- 
ders. **  Will  ye  wipe  your  eye  like  a  sailor's  sweet- 
heart when  she 's  bundled  into  the  shore-boat  ?  Be  a 
man  ! " 

**  I  'm  a  broken  man,  Michael,"  said  Andrew,  with  a 
groan.    "  I  must  leave  x^y  home,  my  country,  my " 

The  skipper  hastily  took  a  mouthful  of  grog,  half 
choked  himself,  and  coughed  till  his  large  face  seemed 
distended  to  the  bursting-point.  After  relieving  him- 
self with  a  volley  of  full-flavoured  oaths,  he  cried  out, 
"  Do  ye  think  that  I  'm  to  waste  my  time  preaching  to 
you,  and  pulling  lang  faces  like  a  loblolly  boy  ?  Avast ! 
you  're  no  the  first  braw  lad  that  has  had  to  cut  his 
cable  and  run." 
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**It*s  over,**  said  Andrew,  breathing  heavily. 
**  Something  went  round  my  heart,  but  it  *s  over." 

"  Take  a  dram,  Andy,"  said  the  skipper,  cheerfully. 
"That 's  the  richt  medicine  for  a  sick  heart  I  mind 
when  Jean  Armstrong  threw  me  ower.  She  said  there 
was  ower  muckle  o*  me  to  take  at  ae  gulp.  She  mar- 
ried a  peelie-walie  'pothecary  lad  afterhin,  serve  her 
richt !  Bh,  but  I  was  bad  for  a  while,  for  she  was  a 
bonnie  lassie.  I  mind  the  glint  o*  her  een  yet,  the 
gilpy  !  What  would  I  hae  been  then  without  a  stiff 
dram  ?  I  tried  Hollands  and  Jamaica  and  Cognac, 
but  I  aye  seemed  to  hear  her  say,  as  she  often  said, 
puir  lassie,  *  Ca*  canny,  Michael.'  Weel,  weel,  she 's 
in  her  grave  lang  syne." 

He  heaved  a  portentous  sigh,  and  rose  to  his  feet, 
saying,  "  I  must  see  what  the  rampaging  deevils  are 
after.  It  *s  aboot  time  we  were  aff.  We  *11  hae  to  use 
our  sweeps,  I*m  thinking." 

Much  stamping  of  feet  on  the  deck  now  followed, 
and  the  skipper's  oaths  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
Ere  long  Andrew  heard  the  cry  of  "  Cast  off,"  and  the 
lugger  began  to  move,  propelled  by  boat-hooks  from 
the  pier.  Once  in  the  tide-way  the  sails  were  hoisted. 
Andrew  went  on  deck,  and  leaning  against  the  bul- 
warks, gazed  long  and  wistfully  at  the  lights  of  the 
town.  But  as  the  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  the 
sweeps  were  got  out,  and  Andrew,  glad  to  divert  his 
mind  from  saddening  reflections,  lent  a  hand.  An 
hour  passed,  by  which  time  they  were  nearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth,  and  the  breeze,  which  had  come 
and  gone  in  languid  puffs  like  a  sick  man's  laboured 
but  feeble  breathing,  now  began  to  blow  with  steadier 
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volame.  Long  lines  of  white  water  gleamed  spec- 
trally on  Barrie  sands.  The  sweeps  were  taken  in, 
and  the  lugger  began  to  forge  ahead  under  foresail, 
mainsail,  and  jib.  Andrew  joined  the  skipper,  who 
was  standing  by  the  wheel,  every  now  and  then 
"squinting"  at  the  sky  overhead.  The  fog  had 
lifted,  and  patches  of  cloud  were  floating  across  the 
moon,  their  edges  ravelled  out  in  vapoury  fringes  and 
filaments,  which  showed  a  disposition  to  part  from 
the  denser  masses,  as  if  the  wind  were  increasing  in 
strength  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

"Boreas  is  picking  the  wool  aflf  his  lambs,"  said 
Michael,  with  a  laugh.  "We'll  hae  the  shearing 
ere  lang.  Keep  her  at  that,  Sandy,  east  and  by  north, 
till  I  gie  ye  the  word." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  helmsman. 

The  skipper  now  descended  to  his  cabin,  inviting 
Andrew  to  accompany  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MRS.    BADGER   HAS    AN  OBJECTlONABIvE  VISITOR. 

ANDREW*S  non-appearance  on  the  following  day 
caused  great  commotion  and  excitement  in 
Fownie  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the 
news  spread  of  his  attempted  capture,  and  of  its  fail- 
ure owing  to  his  stubborn  and  desperate  resistance. 
As  opposition  to  the  law  was  thoroughly  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  the  community,  Andrew's  popularity 
took  at  once  an  upward  bound  ;  and  had  he  returned, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  received  with  a  trium- 
phal demonstration.  But  two  or  three  days  passed 
without  any  intelligence  respecting  his  fate,  and  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  came  to  the  unwilling  con- 
clusion that  he  had  "run  the  country.'* 

Mrs.  Badger  was  in  a  state  of  sore  affliction ;  for 
despite  the  harsh  surface  of  her  nature,  she  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  was  secretly  much  attached  to 
Andrew.  She  had  indeed  no  hesitation  in  painting 
his  defects  in  vivid  colours  with  a  Biblical  brush,  but 
she  only  exhibited  the  portraiture  to  himself,  and 
deep  in  her  heart  she  acknowledged  the  sincerity, 
manly  courage,  and  unpretending  kindness  of  his 
nature. 

His  disappearance,  therefore,  made  a  sad  blank  in 
her  otherwise  monotonous  existence.     She  missed  his 
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pungent  though  never  acrimonious  sarcasm,  the 
raspiness  and  snarl  of  his  discontented  and  aggres- 
sive fiddle,  which,  sooth  to  day,  was  of  plebeian  origin, 
and  had  much  of  the  peevishness  of  youth  ;  she 
missed  the  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  long  clay  pipe, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  dust  carefully,  and  replace 
on  the  mantelpiece  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  she  missed, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  the  little  skirmishes  which  gave 
a  dramatic  interest  to  her  life.  She  would  sit  for 
hours  on  a  **  creepie  "  reading  her  Bible,  singing 
over  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  or  following  the 
vicissitudes  of  David's  career  after  he  was  banished 
from  the  court  of  Saul  and  took  to  the  hills  as  a  mag- 
nanimous bandit. 

On  Monday  of  the  following  week  she  was  busily 
engaged  polishing  the  mahagony  table  of  the  little 
parlour,  occasionally  moistening  its  surface  with  a 
few  pious  drops,  when  a  peremptory  knock  came  to 
the  door.  Her  heart  gave  a  responsive  throb,  and  she 
almost  flew  to  the  door.  On  opening  it,  a  strange- 
looking  personage  met  her  gaze.  This  unexpected 
visitor  was  a  short,  ill-favoured  man,  enveloped  in  a 
long  overcoat  which  flapped  round  his  attenuated 
limbs,  and  was  "sicklied  o'er**  with  the  greenish 
shimmer  of  age.  Its  greasy  cuffs  almost  concealed  a 
pair  of  meagre  and  very  dirty  hands,  the  curved 
fingers  of  which  were  tipped  with  long  black-rimmed 
nails  so  as  to  present  an  uncomfortable  resemblance 
to  talons.  He  had  a  large  loose  mouth,  and  the  wiry 
tufts  of  a  straggling  moustache  imperfectly  concealed 
two  front  teeth  of  inordinate  size.  His  eyes  were 
keen  and  restless,  at  once  cowering  and  lowering  in 
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expression,  while  his  features  were  perked  up  with  a 
laboured  affectation  of  impudent  importance. 

**Ye*ll  ken  me  again,  mistress,**  he  said,  some- 
what abashed  by  her  severe  and  evidently  unfavoura- 
ble scrutiny. 

"  Folks  that  ken  ye  ance,  dinna  want  to  ken  ye  a 
second  time,  I*se  warrant,**  retorted  Mrs.  Badger. 
"  Who  may  ye  be  ?  ** 

*'  I  *m  mair  in  the  habit  o*  speirin*  than  answering,*' 
he  replied,  with  a  grotesque  attempt  to  assume  a  dig- 
nified air.     *'  Is  Andrew  Prosser  in  ?  ** 

**  No,  he  *s  no  in,*'  she  replied,  with  much  asperity ; 
"  and  if  he  was,  he  wouldna  hae  dealing  wi*  a  cheat- 
the-woodie  like  you.  Gang  your  gait.  There  *s  nae 
charity  here  for  wastrels.** 

"Stash  your  gab,**  blurted  out  the  fellow,  hotly, 
**  ye  auld  cankered  carline.  I  *m  a  messenger-at- 
arms.*' 

"Ye*re  fit  for  the  job,**  retorted  Mrs.  Badger, 
caustically.     *'  And  what  may  ye  be  wantin*  ?  '* 

"  Let  me  in  ;  I  hae  to  search  the  hoose,**  he  said. 

"  I  '11  dae  that.  I  can  aye  bum  some  flowers  o' 
sulphur  afterhin.  But  wipe  your  dirty  shoon  on  the 
mat,**  she  added,  with  an  emphasis  that  included  his 
whole  person  in  the  recommendation. 

He  sulkily  complied,  and  entering  the  house,  made 
a  minute  investigation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Badger, 
who  enlivened  his  occupation  with  sarcastic  com- 
ments and  ironical  advice. 

"Bh,  but  ye  *re  a  fell  woman,**  he  remarked  when 
his  perquisition  was  concluded.  **  Ye  hae  an  ill- 
scraped  tongue,  guid  wife ;  and  I  'm  thinkin*  I  hae 
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got  Andrew's  portion  as  weel  as  my  ain.  Weel,  weel, 
hard  names  break  nae  banes.  As  for  Andrew,  he 's 
ftigitate,  that  *s  clear.** 

** What's  ftigitate?  Dinna  talk  thieves*  Latin  to 
me,  gin  ye  please.** 

**  Fugitate  ?  Andrew  kens  brawly  what  that  means, 
I  trow.  He  has  fled  from  the  authority  o*  the  law, 
that 's  what  it  means.  In  a  way,  that  saves  the  law 
a  lot  o*  trouble,  for  after  a  judgment  of  outlawry  has 
been  pronounced,  his  life  isna  worth  a  docken.  Any- 
body can  kill  him  if  he  resists  capture,  and  nae  guilt 
is  incurred.** 

"And  what  is  he  charged  with?**  asked  Mrs. 
Badger  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 

"Treason!**  replied  the  messenger-at-arms  with 
pompous  relish.  "  I  hold  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension from  the  Sheriflf  of  Forfar  in  pursuance  of  a 
writ  of  Capias  from  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.** 

"What*s  likely  to  happen,  now  that  Andrew  has 
fled?**  asked  Mrs.  Badger,  her  anxiety  dominating 
every  other  feeling. 

"Weel,  as  ye've  gotten  oflf  your  high  horse,  1*11 
e'en  tell  ye,**  said  the  messenger,  not  averse  to  show 
his  importance  as  an  oracle  of  the  law.  "  But  hae  ye 
got  a  mouthful  o*  spirits  aboot  the  hoose  ?  I  *m  sair 
forfoughten  wi*  my  lang  walk.*' 

"I'll  gie  you  a  dram  afore  ye  gang  awa',"  said 
Mrs.  Badger,  severely.  "  I  '11  be  bound,  folks  are 
mair  willing  to  gie  you  a  deoch-an-doruis  than  a 
propine." 

"Aweel,  I  dinna  invite  mysel*.  But  1*11  answer 
your  question.     First  of  all,  a  Writ  of  Proclamation 
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will  be  issued,  whereby  Prosser  will  be  proclaimed 
three  times — ance  at  the  Sheriflf  Court,  a  second 
time  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  third  time 
near  the  door  o*  the  Parish  Kirk.  If  he  is  still 
latitate^thsX  is,  in  hiding — a  Writ  o'  Exigent  will 
be  issued,  calling  him  to  appear  and  surrender  him- 
self at  ane  or  other  of  five  successive  Courts — the 
law  gies  him  a  lang  rope,  but  ilka  time  he  fails  to 
appear  it  *s  another  coil  roond  his  neck.  If  he  doesna 
appear  at  any  o*  these  Courts,  judgment  of  Outlawry 
is  pronounced.  He  is  then  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
on  the  face  o*  the  earth  ;  civilly  he  *s  a  dead  man  ;  he 
has  nae  mair  richts  than  a  kittiwake.  So,  if  ye  ken 
where  he  is *' 

"But  I  dinna,**  protested  Mrs.  Badger,  humbly, 
being  completely  overawed  by  this  formidable  recital 
of  legal  proceedings. 

"  A  man  doesna  slip  away  from  his  friends  like  a 
knotless  threed,"  said  the  messenger,  shaking  his 
head.  "And  mind,  compounding  of  felony  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  However,  I  hae  warned  ye,"  and  he 
passed  his  hand  significantly  over  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Badger  went  into  the  house  and  returned  with 
a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass. 

"  Help  yersel',"  she  said,  shortly.  "  '  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging.*  '* 

"  Very  true,  mistress,  wine  is  a  mocker.  Ye  may 
take  a  hale  bottle  o*  claret  and  no  feel  even  a  bummin* 
in  your  heid.     My  respects  !  " 

So  saying  he  quaflfed  his  glass,  and  handing  it  back 
with  a  wistful  look,  took  his  departure. 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  Badger  was  rapping  at  the  manse 
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door.  It  cost  her  a  great  eflfort  to  take  this  step  ;  but 
she  was  in  sore  perplexity,  and  felt  the  need  of  advice. 

She  was  ushered  into  the  parlour,  where  she  found 
the  minister  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Miss  Maijoribanks  grew  extremely  pale  when  she 
saw  this  unwonted  visitor,  for  she  knew  that  Mrs. 
Badger  would  never  come  to  the  manse  unless  on  some 
serious  errand. 

**What  news  of  our  poor  Andrew?"  asked  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks,  anxiously. 

**  There  *s  a  warrant  oot  for  his  apprehension,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Badger,  faintly. 

**  On  what  charge  ?  " 

"Treason." 

Miss  Marjoribanks  gave  an  inarticulate  cry,  and 
clasped  her  hands  together. 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  who  was  seated  in  a  low  arm- 
chair, daintily  arrayed  in  a  flowered  silk  gown,  and 
with  a  lace  cap  on  her  comely  head,  leaned  forward 
a  little  and  looked  at  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  Badger  in  turn. 

'*  Does  no  one  know  where  he  is  ? "  she  asked 
calmly. 

Mrs.  Badger  mournfully  shook  hA  head. 

**  He  *11  no  wish  to  bring  his  friends  into  trouble," 
she  said.  **  He  was  aye  considerate,  puir  laddie,"  and 
a  tear  stole  down  her  furrowed  cheek. 

"  What  will  be  the  consequences  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mar- 
joribanks, after  a  long  and  melancholy  pause. 

"  He  *11  be  outlawed,  and  killed  if  he  puts  foot  on 
Scottish  soil.  That's  what  the  messenger-at-arms 
told  me." 
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"  Oh,  that  *s  exaggeration,"  said  Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
**  Our  laws  are  uot  so  bad  as  that." 

"God  made  justice,  and  man  made  laws,"  said 
Mrs.  Badger,  solemnly.  "  I  wouldna  lippen  to  the 
laws." 

**  Well,  Andrew  has  been  very  rash  and  foolish," 
said  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  in  somewhat  hard,  crisp  tones. 
"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  him." 

"Oh,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Miss  Marjoribanks  in 
sorrowful  expostulation. 

"Poor  Andrew  !  "  murmured  the  minister,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  This  is  the  result  of  schismatic  courses  in  Church 
and  State,"  remarked  Mrs.  Marjoribanks. 

"Maybe  that*s  true,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
with  an  indignant  sniff.  "But  it's  cauld  comfort 
However,  I  must  not  take  up  your  time,  ma'am. 
It 's  taking  a  liberty  to  call,  but  I  couldna  help 
mysel'." 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Badger,"  said 
Mr.  Marjoribanks.  "  Let  us  know  if  anything  further 
occurs.  Andrew  is  a  heavy  loss  to  me — ^he  was  my 
right-hand  man.  Such  a  worthy  fellow,  and  such  a 
precentor.  I  wotider  whom  I  shall  get  to  take  his 
place." 

"We'llhae  to  make  melody  in  our  hearts  to  the 
Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Badger. 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  stood  softly  patting  the  back  of 
one  hand  with  the  palm  of  the  other. 

"Oh,  I  *m  gangin',  ma'am,  I  'm  ganging',"  said 
Mrs.  Badger  with  alacrity,  "  and  muckle  obliged  for 
Christian  sympathy." 
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Miss  Marjoribanks  accompanied  Mrs.  Badger  to  the 
door. 

**We  must  all  pray  for  him,"  she  said  in  a  low  and 
tearful  voice. 

**Very  true,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  drearily; 
**but,  wae*s  me,  the  heavens  are  like  brass!"  She 
paused  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  in  an  almost  in- 
audible voice,  "  He  fair  worshipped  you,  miss.  I  could 
read  him  like  a  book.  He  kenned  you  was  far  above 
him,  and  he  maybe ,let  his  modesty  wrang  him  :  to  be 
such  a  bold  man,  he  was  unco  blate.  I  suppose  naeth- 
ing  could  hae  come  o'  it.  He  was  puir,  very  puir — 
it 's  a  queer  warld,  miss — a'  throughither  !  Puir 
Andrew,  he  had  a  big  heart.  And  I  was  never  overly 
kind  to  him.  That  *s  what  vexes  me  now.  I  flyted 
whiles,  and  glunshed  at  him,  God  forgie  me  !  " 

It  was  no  slight  evidence  of  Mrs.  Badger*s  sympa- 
thetic apprehension  of  Miss  Marjoribanks'  character 
that  she  uubosomed  herself  so  freely. 

**  Do  not  reproach  yourself,  dear  Mrs.  Badger,"  said 
the  young  girl,  much  moved.  "  He  always  spoke  so 
highly  of  you,  and  knew  your  real  worth." 

"  Oh,  dinna speak  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  now 
weeping  freely.  "  I  canna  stand  it — my  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  I  dinna  wonder  that  he 
thocht  so  much  o*  you.  *  Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all.*  " 

And  crushing  Miss  Marjoribanks*  slender  fingers 
in  her  homy  palm,  she  bade  her  good-bye,  and  went 
away  with  drooping  head  and  languid  gait 
13 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ANDREW   IS   IMPRESSED   ON  BOARD    THE   "  HECI^.*' 

GRUMBLING  is  a  natural  thing  on  shipboard,  but 
melancholy  is  not.  Grumbling,  in  sooth,  is 
analogous  to  the  creaking  of  blocks,  and  what 
the  sailors  call  the  "  complaining  "  of  spars  ;  but  who 
can  be  melancholy  when  the  vessel  under  him  is 
dancing  over  the  waves,  and  the  free  wind  is  booming 
off  the  canvas,  and  the  salt  air  vivifies  the  blood,  and 
the  gold  of  the  sunlight  is  transmuted  into  glancing 
silver  and  sparkling  diamonds  on  myriad  patches  of 
the  wavery  mirror  and  random  mists  of  spray  ?  Mel- 
ancholy is  an  exhalation  of  stagnant  blood,  and  with 
the  pure  air  and  the  ceaseless  motion  and  the  quick 
impetus  of  hunger  melancholy  disappears. 

Andrew  accordingly  was  not  long  in  experiencing 
the  spontaneous  exhilaration  of  the  sea,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  his  growing  insensibility  to  his  misfor- 
tunes. On  the  solid  earth  our  misery  takes  a  solid 
form :  the  broken  roof-tree,  the  empty  room,  the 
funereal  black,  all  the  mute  witnesses  of  happier  days, 
the  conscious  furniture,  the  wistful  flowers — innumer- 
able associations  lie  in  ambush  for  us.  wherever  we 
look  or  turn.  Thus  we  are  enclosed  within  a  cordon 
of  woe.     But  at  sea  there  is  no  barrier  except  the  in- 
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tangible  horizon  which  circles  onward  round  the  end- 
less globe  ;  we  are  in  a  fluid  world  of  air  and  water, 
whose  mutable  immutability  rebukes  persistent  sor- 
row and  persuades  us  of  the  inner  steadfastness  of 
things,  to  which  our  transient  sorrows  are  like  the 
shadows  that  flit  across  the  watery  plain,  or  the 
clouds  that  fleck  the  changeless  ether. 

The  William  Pitt  had  a  quick  pair  of  heels,  and 
being  a  lugger,  could  sail  within  a  few  points  of  the 
wind.  She  had  a  light  cargo  of  linen  goods  to  dis- 
guise her  real  character  as  a  smuggler.  The  wind 
was  generally  favourable  till  the  vessel  approached 
the  English  Channel.  Michael  Bumside  then  began 
to  feel  anxious,  and  kept  a  vigilant  and  incessant 
watch.  French  privateers  and  revenue  cutters  might 
now  reasonably  be  expected  to  bestow  their  attention 
upon  him.  The  former  were  not  likely  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  he  was  bound  for  a  French 
port,  and  practically  a  neutral  in  virtue  of  his  illegal 
traffic ;  while  the  latter  were  bound  to  stop  him  if 
they  could. 

All  went  well,  however,  till  he  reached  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  when  the  wind,  after  gradually 
abating,  edged  into  the  east,  and  a  thick  fog  came  on. 
The  jigger-mast,  rigged  on  a  boomkin  projecting 
over  the  taflrail,  was  unstepped,  and  the  foresail  and 
mainsail  were  reefed,  for  the  lugger  had  now  to  feel 
her  way.  Night  came  on,  and  the  fog  thickened.  A 
raw  atmosphere  added  physical  discomfort  to  mental 
anxiety.  Michael  Burnside  and  his  friend  stood  to- 
gether, leaning  their  backs  against  the  weather  bul- 
warks, and  conversing  in  low  tones. 
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"Is  our  speed  not  too  great  in  this  fog?"  asked 
Andrew. 

**  No  a  grain,"  said  Michael.  "  We  must  keep  her 
weel  in  hand,  ye  see,  in  case  a  vessel  looms  up." 

**  It  seems  fearsome  to  be  plunging  into  this  fog 
when  we  can  hardly  see  the  ship's  length  before 
us." 

**  There  are  waur  things  than  a  drummly  nicht, 
Andrew.  If  ye  canna  see,  ye  *re  no  seen.  What  was 
that?"  he  suddenly  whispered,  starting  up  and 
craning  his  head  over  the  bulwarks.  "  Did  ye  no 
hear  the  squeal  o*  a  sheave-block  ?  " 

The  fog  to  windward  seemed  to  be  billowing  and 
bulging  in  voluminous  agitation ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  look-out  came  aft,  and  said  to  Michael 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  **  A  sail  on  the  lee  bow." 

Immediately  thereafter  the  tall  spars  of  a  stately 
vessel  came  in  view,  emerging  from  the  mist,  and 
outlined  on  the  background  of  vapour  like  a  sketch 
in  sepia.  She  was  bearing  directly,  though  slowly 
and  majestically,  down  upon  the  lugger,  with  top-sail, 
top-gallant,  and  fore-stay-sails  set  and  lazily  drawing. 

"A  frigate,  by !  "  said  Michael  in  a  low  tone 

of  consternation.  The  William  Pitl  was  at  this  time 
going  down  Channel  with  the  wind  abeam,  while  the 
frigate  was  moving  up  Channel  close-hauled  on  the 
larboard  tack.  Had  the  two  vessels  kept  the  same 
relative  position,  a  collision  would  have  been  almost 
inevitable. 

**  Up  with  your  helm,  hard  up  ! "  said  Bumside  to 
the  helmsman,  at  the  same  time  laying-  hold  of  the 
spokes  to  assist  him.    The  result  of  this  manoeuvre 
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v.o^,  that  the  frigate  and  the  lugger  were  now  moving 
in  nearly  parallel  courses  but  in  opposite  directions. 

"Slack  away  the  sheets,  brace  in  the  top-sails,** 
cried  Michael ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  lugger's 
sails,  being  thus  set  nearly  square  to  the  wind,  were 
beginning  to  urge  the  vessel  forward  at  a  more  rapid 
rate,  when  she  was  hailed  from  the  frigate. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?  '*  cried  a  loud  and  imperative 
voice. 

"  The  William  Pitt  from  Dundee,"  shouted  Michael 
in  reply. 

"Round-to  under  our  stem,**  was  the  order,  de- 
livered in  clear  curt  tones,  while  the  bawling  of  the 
boatswain  and  his  mates,  followed  by  the  creaking  of 
blocks  and  the  flapping  of  canvas,  indicated  that  the 
frigate  was  hove-to. 

Michael  was  in  a  sore  dilemma.  He  would  fain 
have  continued  his  course,  trusting  to  the  friendly 
interposition  of  the  fog  ;  but  before  he  could  come 
to  a  decision,  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  frigate  with 
the  speed  and  dexterity  characteristic  of  a  vessel  of 
war.  This  boat,  propelled  by  the  vigorous  strokes  of 
half-a-dozen  seamen,  rapidly  approached  the  lugger. 
A  young  midshipman  rose  in  the  stern-sheets  and 
shouted,  "  Skipper,  ahoy  I  " 

"What  does  your  Honour  want?'*  said  Michael, 
with  a  kind  of  surly  civility. 

"To  overhaul  your  papers — and  your  crew,'*  was 
the  curt  reply.     "  Whither  are  you  bound?  ** 

"  For  Swansea  and  a  market." 

"  Your  cargo  ?  ** 

"  I^inen,  dowlas,  and  osnaburgs.** 
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**  Call  your  crew  aft,"  was  the  next  order  of  the  mid- 
shipman, when  he  had  nimbly  clambered  on  board. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Michael,  who  was  fast 
losing  control  of  his  temper. 

"Belay  questioning,"  said  the  young  oflScer,  with 
amusing  self-importance.  "  First,  however,  show  me 
your  papers." 

He  descended  to  the  cabin  and  made  a  perfunctory 
examination  of  the  papers  sulkily  submitted  to  his 
inspection. 

"  All  this  is  ship-shape  enough,"  said  the  midship- 
man, coolly,  *'  though  I  daresay  a  good  many  of  your 
transactions  are  not  logged." 

He  ascended  to  the  deck  and  glanced  round. 

"  Call  your  crew  aft,  skipper,"  he  repeated. 

At  Michael's  vociferous  summons  the  men  came 
slouching  and  shambling  aft,  with  perturbed  and 
anxious  looks. 

**  Stand  along  the  bulwarks,"  said  the  midshipman, 
peremptorily.  "A  fine  lubberly  lot,"  he  remarked 
to  Michael.  "  They  need  the  hay-seed  shaken  out  of 
their  hair." 

"  Hay-seed  be  d d  !  "  growled  Michael.      "  If 

they  suit  me,  that 's  enough,  I  trow." 

**  None  of  your  insolence  ! "  said  the  young  oflScer, 
with  a  majestic  frown  ;  and  picking  up  a  lantern,  he 
subjected  the  figures  ranged  along  the  bulwarks  to  a 
careful  scrutiny.  He  picked  out  three  men  and  bade 
them  stand  aside. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  asked  Michael, 
blusteringly.    "  Is  it  piracy,  or  kidnapping,  or  what  ?  " 

"  Nothing  so  tragic,"  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 
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**  It  means  that  we  are  shorthanded  on  account  of  a 
recent  brush  with  the  Johnny  Crappos,  and  we  are  on 
the  outlook  for  a  few  patriotic  tars  to  complete  the 
ship's  company." 

**  I  protest,"  cried  Michael,  furiously. 

**  You  are  very  welcome.  Here,  you  three,  get  your 
belongings  and  bundle  over  into  the  boat." 

The  men,  however,  with  various  oaths  sullenly  re- 
fused ;  whereupon  the  midshipman  clapped  his  hands, 
and  four  seamen  instantaneously  sprang  on  deck.  ^ 
Directed  by  the  midshipman,  they  seized  one  of  the 
recalcitrants,  brought  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
slipped  a  '*  stretcher  "  or  small  bar  of  wood  under  his 
armpits,  tied  his  wrists  together,  and  with  gruflF  jocu- 
larity lowered  him  into  the  boat.  The  next  victim 
who  was  seized  made  a  formidable  and  desperate  re- 
sistance ;  but  the  seamen  took  the  mauling  they 
received  good-humouredly,  and  when  they  had  over- 
powered him,  treated  him  with  rude  geniality,  as  if 
they  respected  a  man  who  scorned  a  tame  submission. 
The  third  man  accepted  his  fate  resignedly.  He  was 
a  tall,  strapping  young  fellow,  and  was  perhaps  not  so 
averse  as  the  others  to  service  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
He  went  forward  after  a  careless  word  of  explanation 
to  the  midshipman,  and  returned  with  three  bundles, 
which  he  tossed  into  the  boat,  and  then  sprang  after 
them. 

**  I  want  one  more,"  said  the  midshipman,  looking 
about  him.  As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  Andrew, 
who  was  standing  beside  Michael,  his  clenched  fists 
stuck  in  his  pockets  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
and  his  teeth  clenched  in  impotent  rage. 
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"Ah,  you'll  serve  my  turn,"  he  said,  surveying 
Andrew's  powerful  frame  with  satisfaction,  and  giving 
a  mute  signal  to  the  seamen,  who  promptly  advanced. 

"  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,'*  cried  Michael,  stamping 
his  foot,  and  interposing  his  burly  frame  between  the 
sailors  and  Andrew. 

"The  best  of  friends  must  part,"  said  the  oflScer, 
flippantly. 

Michael  whipped  a  pistol  out  of  his  belt  and  con- 
fronted Andrew's  assailants  with  a  look  of  such  con- 
centrated fury  and  defiance  that  they  paused  in  their 
forward  movement. 

"Beware  of  what  you  do,"  said  the  young  oflBcer, 
coldly,  at  the  same  time  waving  his  lantern  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards.  A  boat  hanging  from  the 
davits  on  the  frigate's  quarter  was  instantly  lowered 
into  the  water. 

Andrew  perceived  that  resistance  was  useless,  and 
would  only  involve  the  friendly  skipper  in  deadly 
peril.  He  stepped  forward  to  the  midshipman  and 
said  sternly,  "  I  give  myself  up." 

"You  are  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  the  officer,  re- 
lieved by  this  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  Only,"  added  Andrew,  with  a  look  of  inflexible 
resolution,  "do  not  attempt  to  pinion  me  ;  I '11  not 
stand  it." 

"  We  only  stopper  gear  that  is  likely  to  part,"  said 
the  officer,  smil ing.     "Come  along. ' ' 

Andrew  quietly  stepped  into  the  boat,  after  waving 
a  mute  farewell  to  Michael,  who  was  stumping  up  and 
down  the  deck  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  In  a  few  min- 
utes more  Andrew  stood  upon  the  frigate's  deck. 
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A  lieutenant  stepped  forward  and  said  with  a  grimly 
jocose  air  to  the  midshipman,  "  You  have  bagged  your 
birds,  I  see,  Mr.  Hugonin.'* 

"Yes,  but  they  were  a  little  wild  on  the  wing," 
was  the  laughing  reply.  "  We  had  to  clap  preventer 
tackle  on  two  of  them." 

"  Here,  coxwain,  take  these  men  forward  to  their 
quarters,"  said  the  lieutenant,  turning  on  his  heel 
with  easy  unconcern,  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders 
for  putting  the  frigate  on  her  course  again. 

Andrew,  along  with  his  fellow-captives,  followed 
the  coxwain  forward  to  the  forecastle,  where  a  group 
of  the  older  seamen  were  lounging  round  a  gun,  lis- 
tening to  a  yam  from  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a 
grizzled  veteran  whose  pig-tail  hung  below  his  waist. 
The  men  turned  to  look  at  the  new-comers,  and  the 
old  sailor  paused  in  his  narrative  to  reconnoitre  them. 

**  Tom,"  said  the  coxwain,  addressing  him  with  a 
waggish  smile,  "look  after  these  lads,  and  put  on 
your  best  quarter-deck  manners  to  pay  them  your 
devours." 

"  Welcome  to  the  Hecla,  my  hearties  ! "  said  Tom, 
in  a  deep  gruff  voice,  and  touching  his  cap  with  mock 
civility.  "  As  you  've  got  the  Spanish  windlass  un- 
rigged" (alluding  to  the  use  of  the  stretcher  in  pin- 
ioning them),  *'I  can  get  a  shake  of  your  fists." 
Jerking  his  head  suddenly,  so  that  his  pig-tale  swung 
round  in  front,  he  grasped  the  end  of  it,  and,  amidst 
boisterous  laughter,  offered  it  by  way  of  friendly 
greeting. 

**  No  offence,  misters  ;  it 's  just  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  rope*s-end  that  *s  lying  by  for  you." 
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**  You  might  choose  a  better  time  for  your  jokes^  * 
said  Andrew,  indignantly.  **  We  're  no  in  a  humour 
for  jesting,  after  being  pressed." 

"  It  *s  the  very  time,  Sawney,"  said  Tom,  "  when 
your  face  is  as  long  as  a  fiddle-block  to  reeve  a  smile 
through  it." 

**  How  do  you  reeve  a  smile,  Tom  ?  "  asked  one  of 
his  mates,  with  an  obstreperous  laugh.  "I  'm  think- 
ing you  *Te  better  at  reeving  a  plug  o*  baccy." 

"Don't  you  be  a-trying  none  of  your  Cockney 
sauce  with  me,  Sam,  or  you  had  better  be  getting 
your  chafing-gear  handy." 

"Chafing-gear    be    d d,"   retorted    the   other. 

"  Don't  you  ape  the  quarter-deck,  Tom." 

"  Avast  there  !  "  said  another  seaman,  impatiently. 
"  We  wants  no  arguifying  here.  Tom,  crack  on  with 
your  yam." 

Tom,  at  once  pacified,  resumed  his  narrative  ;  and 
Andrew,  well  satisfied  to  be  left  alone,  sat  down  on  a 
coil  of  rope,  and  mused  upon  his  rueful  situation. 
Certainly  it  was  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  he,  im- 
bued as  he  was  with  revolutionary  principles,  should 
be  pressed  on  board  an  English  war- vessel,  and  should 
be  compelled,  under  no  very  remote  contingency,  to 
fight  against  men  of  a  nationality  which  he  so  fer- 
vently admired. 

His  painful  ruminations  were  interrupted  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  as  he  piped  the  ham- 
mocks down.  In  an  instant  all  was  activity  above 
and  below  decks  ;  but  the  commotion  and  seeming 
confusion  speedily  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment,  and 
a  well-ordered  quietness — almost  sinister  in  the  vast 
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potentialities  which  it  masked — resumed  its  sway. 
Andrew  was  involuntarily  and  even  reluctantly  im- 
pressed by  the  splendid  discipline  which  reigned 
throughout  the  Hecla.  The  "  rights  '*  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  were  evidently  in  entire  abeyance  there, 
and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  miss  them.  The  subdued 
murmur  of  voices,  an  occasional  low  laugh,  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  his  spirits,  and  he  was  standing  as 
silent  and  motionless  as  the  look-out  men,  thinking 
of  many  things  with  a  sense  of  their  remoteness, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  planetary  distance,  when  he 
was  brought  back  to  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
his  situation  by  the  order  of  the  oflScer  of  the  watch, 
who,  coming  up  to  him,  said  abruptly,  **  Follow  me.'* 

Not  till  that  moment  had  Andrew  realised  the 
depth  of  his  humiliation  and  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
aster. A  double  row  of  lanterns  had  been  placed 
along  the  deck,  and  probably  the  doubtful  glimmer 
they  diflfiised  had  revealed  to  the  oflScer's  keenly  ob- 
servant eye  Andrew's  haughty  and  resentful  look,  for 
he  gazed  at  him  sternly  and  said — 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,  my  man !  This  is  a  ship 
where  a  good  sailor  has  no  trouble,  but  a  quarrelsome 
carping  sea-lawyer  soon  gets  his  old  iron  worked  up.  A 
discontented  look,  a  shake  of  the  head,  a  surly  mutter, 
is  sufficient  to  get  a  man  spread-eagled.  I  understand 
you  are  an  educated  man,  and  have  perhaps  studied 
the  properties  of  triangles^  and  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. These  things  are  studied  here  practically,  and 
applied  when  necessary.  Further,  you  are  a  Scot, 
and  they  are  a  damned  argumentative  race,  I  h^ve 
observed " 
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"Excuse  me  a  moment,*'  interposed  Andrew  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  suppressed  indignation.  "  I  can 
submit  to  tyranny,  but  I  think  it  only  fair  that  an 
officer  should  not  goad  an  unfortunate  man  to  revolt 
by  insults  levelled  at  his  nation  ;  it  strikes  me  as 
unmanly.  If  we  Scotchmen  can  argue,  we  can  fight 
too,  as  I  would  let  you  or  any  man  see,  if  we  met  on 
equal  terms.  You  abuse  your  position,  sir.  I  suppose 
I  am  not  yet  rated  in  the  ship's  books " 

"  Belay  all  that !  "  said  the  lieutenant,  sternly.  "I 
am  not  here  to  bandy  words  with  you,  but  to  give  you 
my  orders.  Utter  another  insolent  word,  and  1*11 
masthead  you  or " 

**Give  me  leave,**  said  Andrew,  drawing  himself 
up.  **Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  shall  tamely  submit 
to  this  monstrous  outrage  ?  I  shall  appeal  to  the 
Captain,  and  ask  him,  among  other  things,  if  my 
country  is  to  be  insulted  in  my  person.** 

This  remark  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
lieutenant. 

'*  Well,  I  withdraw  the  remark  about  your  coun- 
try," he  said,  more  calmly.  **  But  your  tongue  seems 
to  be  an  unruly  member.  You  will  find  the  best  use 
for  it  in  saying  *  Ay,  ay,  sir.*  And  remember  this 
also,  that  an  unruly  word  uttered  to  an  officer 
ricochets  to  the  Captain.     Come  this  way.** 

He  preceded  Andrew  down  the  main  hatchway,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  ham- 
mock. As  he  turned  on  his  heel,  Andrew  said,  **  I  do 
not  recognise  myself  as  a  seaman  on  board  the  Heda. 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  Captain  to-morrow.** 

"  If  he  allows  you.** 
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"He  will,  if  he  is  a  gentleman." 

'*  Well,  he  is  that,  every  inch  of  him." 

**  So  much  the  better  ;  I  shall  see  if  a  British  sub- 
ject is  to  be  kidnapped. in  this  way." 

"You  had  better  sleep  over  your  resolution,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  dryly.  "  A  Scotchman  is  generally 
thought  to  have  more  than  a  purser's  allowance  of 
brains,  if  he  does  steer  rather  wild  in  his  talk." 

So  saying,  he  left  Andrew  to  his  reflections. 

**  What  do  you  wear  over  your  ribs,  Sawney,  that 
you  chop  logic  to  an  officer?  "  asked  one  of  the  sea- 
men in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  disgust. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Andrew,  with  responsive  contempt, 
"you  're  not  men,  you  're  marlingspikes." 

"  You  '11  feel  the  end  of  one  afore  you  're  much 
older,"  retorted  the  other,  angrily.  "  And  I  '11  let 
you  see  whether  I  'm  a  man  or  not,  the  first  quiet 
chance  I  get." 

"It  will  not  be  a  quiet  chance,  I  guarantee,"  said 
Andrew,  defiantly.  "  I  '11  see  what 's  on  your  ribs,  if 
you  tackle  me." 

The  sailor  damned  him  with  hearty  good-will,  and 
tumbled  into  his  hammock. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

ANDREW  HAS  AN    ARGUMENT  WITH 
CAPTAIN   ROSCOE. 

ANDREW  had  lain  for  several  hoars  awake,  every 
hoarse  call  and  every  footfall  on  the  deck  above 
him  emphasising  the  sense  of  his  misery ;  but 
at  last  he  fell  into  a  troubled  slmnber,  haunted  by 
nightmares  of  the  imagination  and  weird  travesties  of 
his  recent  adventures  with  which  sleep  peopled  his 
dreams.  He  was  aroused  by  the  order  "Up  ham- 
mocks." He  tumbled  out,  and  with  the  help  and 
direction  of  a  sailor  who  seemed  to  have  taken  com- 
passion upon  him,  he  rolled  up  and  stowed  his 
hammock.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  Captain's 
coxwain  approached  him,  and  said  with  ominous 
solemnity,  "The  Captain  wants  to  see  you,  Prosser 
— that  *s  your  name,  is  n*t  it  ?  ** 

Andrew  nodded,  and  with  a  heightened  colour  and 
some  trepidation,  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of 
his  nerves,  he  followed  the  coxwain  upon  deck.  The 
weather  had  changed  during  the  night  The  wind 
had  shifted  into  the  north,  and  the  atmosphere  had 
the  clearness  and  transparency  which  accompany  a 
wind  from  that  quarter.  The  frigate  was  on  a  taut 
bowline,  and  heading  north  by  east,  clothed  with, 
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canvas  up  to  the  trucks.  The  sails,  distended  by  the 
wind,  looked  as  if  they  were  carved  out  of  marble,  the 
yards  were  braced  with  mathematical  exactitude,  and 
nothing  but  the  shivering  of  the  weather  leech  of  the 
main-royal  reminded  the  onlooker  that  those  tower- 
ing masses  of  canvas  were  only  subdued  to  majestic 
rigidity  by  masterly  seamanship.  The  wind,  engulf- 
ing itself  into  those  gleaming  concavities,  boomed  off 
the  resisting  contours  with  a  monotonous  roar. 

Captain  Roscoe  was  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  full 
uniform — white  kerseymere  knee-breeches  with  gold 
buckles,  gold-braided  coat,  and  cocked  hat  with  its 
broad  glittering  band.  A  knot  of  officers  were  stand- 
ing talking  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck, 
and  when  Andrew  approached  the  Captain,  they 
stopped  their  conversation  to  observe  the  interview, 
which  appeared  to  their  practised  eyes  to  be  fraught 
with  some  significance. 

Andrew  raised  his  cap  and  then  replaced  it  on  his 
head  as  Captain  Roscoe  stopped  short  in  his  walk  and 
surveyed  Andrew  with  a  look  of  chilling  severity  and 
that  air  of  calm  superiority  with  which  tall  stature 
reinforces  official  dignity.  The  next  moment  the 
coxwain  with  a  smart  blow  sent  Andrew's  cap  spin- 
ning upon  the  deck. 

"Dowse  your  truck  on  the  quarter-deck,  you  lub- 
ber," he  growled  indignantly. 

Andrew's  eye  flashed,  and  he  turned  fiercely  round 
towards  the  coxwain  as  if  for  a  moment  he  meditated 
reprisals ;  but  the  Captain's  cold  and  authoritative 
voice  checked  his  first  hasty  impulse. 
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**Fall  back,  coxwain,"  he  said,  "and  moderate 
your  zeal  with  new-comers.  Ignorance  is  always 
pardonable." 

Andrew  looked  at  Captain  Roscoe,  and  inwardly 
confessed  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  nobler  specimen 
of  manhood.  Besides  being  unusually  tall,  he  was 
broad-shouldered,  and  as  straight,  though  not  as 
stiff,  as  a  ramrod.  His  features  were  finely  moulded, 
or  perhaps  chiselled  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
word,  the  cheeks  spare  but  glowing  with  health,  the 
full  blue  eye  sparkling  and  piercing  in  its  steady  gaze, 
the  lips  thin  and  firmly  compressed,  the  chin  and 
jaw  square,  and  the  brows  meeting  in  a  straight  line. 
The  absence  of  curves  and  rounded  outlines  gave  a 
severe  expression  to  his  features,  but  his  voice  was 
clear,  sonorous,  and  agreeably  modulated. 

"Pick  up  your  cap,"  he  said  calmly,  "but  do  not 
outrage  the  coxwain*s  sense  of  etiquette  by  wearing 
it  at  present.     You  wished  to  speak  to  me?  " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  Speak  on,  but  be  brief." 

"  I  was  pressed  last  night,"  Andrew  began  in  an 
indignant  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.     Well  ?  " 

"  But,  sir,  that  is  an  outrage.  I  am  a  peaceable 
citizen " 

"Say  subject:  citizen  has  a  Gallic  sound  which 
grates  upon  my  ears." 

"  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  brutal  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion to  drag  me  away  from  my  vocation " 

"You  were  on  board  a  smuggling  lugger,"  said  the 
Captain,  coldly.     "  Instead  of  defrauding  the  King's 
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revenue,  you  have  now  an  opportunity  of  acting  an 
honest  and  loyal  part.'* 

"  I  was  never  a  smuggler,  sir.** 

"  Well,  if  not,  you  have  been  sailing  very  near  the 
wind.** 

"  But  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,** 
Andrew  went  on  with  less  assurance.  "  My  concerns 
on  board  the  lugger  are  nobody's  business.  I  presume 
the  British  constitution  is  not  yet  identical  with  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.** 

"You  are  paying  out  too  much  slack,  my  friend. 
We  are  not  here  to  discuss  abstract  politics.  But  as 
you  seem  to  be  a  man  of  education,  I  am  willing  to 
hear  a  personal  statement.  What  was  your  occupa- 
tion before  you  were  impressed  ?  ** 

"  A  schoolmaster.** 

"Where?** 

"In  a  Scottish  village,**  Andrew  replied  with  some 
hesitation,  for  he  perceived  that  he  was  treading  on 
rather  dangerous  ground. 

"Its  name.** 

'*Fownie,  sir.** 

"Where  is  that?*' 

"In  Forfarshire.** 

"  How  came  you  to  be  steering  down  Channel  then  ? 
You  must  have  been  giving  your  pupils  a  long  holiday. 
Speak,  sir,  and  don*t  hang  in  the  wind,  if  you  please.** 

"I  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  an 
important  person  in  the  neighbourhood.** 

"Who?** 

"  lyord  Wimpole.** 

"How  was  that?** 
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"The  reasons  are  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  if  you 
will  excuse  me " 

* 'Certainly:  I  pry  into  no  man's  secrets.  Well, 
what  do  you  want !  ** 

**  To  be  liberated." 

The  Captain  smiled  faintly. 

"  Impossible ! " 

*  *  I  am  to  be  treated  as  if  I  were  a  negro  slave  ?  I  have 
been  kidnapped,  trepanned!  **  cried  Andrew,  hotly. 

"  Pitch  your  voice  in  a  lower  key  on  the  quarter- 
deck," said  the  Captain,  sternly.  **  And  listen  to  me. 
From  your  training  and  occupation  you  are  under  the 
empire  of  words ;  you  are  rhetorical.  That  *s  all 
very  well  in  its  own  way,  but  on  board  ship  we  are 
categorical ;  we  leave  sentiment,  rant,  phrasemonger- 
ing to  the  French :  but  I  have  no  objection  to  reason 
with  you.  You  will  have  to  obey,  of  course,  but  it 
is  best  to  obey  from  conviction.  From  your  account 
you  have  forfeited  your  situation  ;  consequently  it  is 
an  advantage  for  you  to  find  one  ready-made  for  you." 

"  But  you  will  own  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  an 
educated  man  to  be  bullied  and  browbeaten " 

"You  won't  be  bullied  if  3'ou  obey  orders." 

"But  I  have  lost  my  liberty,"  said  Andrew,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"We  all  have,"  said  the  Captain,  tranquilly.  "I 
too  obey  orders — sealed  orders  not  unfrequently." 

"  But  if  I  cannot  conscientiously  obey  these  orders  ?  " 
objected  Andrew,  with  a  look  of  desperation. 

"  You  will  have  to  get  rid  of  such  an  upstart  and 
contentious  conscience.  You  will  have  to  keep  it 
under  hatches  and  well  battened  down." 
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**ButifIthink " 

"  You  may  think  what  you  please — that  is  a  Briton's 
proud  prerogative  ;'  but  you  will  obey  orders  all  the 
same.  These  gentlemen,*'  he  went  on,  pointing  to 
the  officers,  who  immediately  straightened  themselves 
up  into  an  attitude  of  attention — **  these  gentlemen 
may  think  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  ;  all 
that  I  require  of  them  is  to  take  a  lunar  observation 
when  I  bid  them.*' 

"But,  sir,  I  do  not  approve  of  this  war,"  said  An- 
drew,  driven  to  his  last  intrenchments. 

**  You  are  disloyal  ?  "  demanded  the  Captain,  knit- 
ting his  brows,  and  bending  a  falcon's  glance  upon 
him. 

**  No,  sir,  but  I  think  we  need  reform." 

"  After  the  French  pattern  ?  " 

"  After  aw)/ pattern,"  said  Andrew,  firmly. 

The  Captain  gazed  at  him  for  some  moments  with 
a  look  of  sovereign  contempt,  and  then  said,  pointing 
in  the  proper  direction — 

"  Take  a  glance  at  the  fore-yard-arm." 

Andrew,  with  sore  bewilderment,  did  as  he  was 
ordered. 

**  That  fore-yard-arm  is  our  equivalent  for  the  Pari- 
sian lanterney  from  which  so  many  good  men  have 
been  suspended.    You  understand  ?  " 

"It  is  dangerous  to  argue  on  the  quarter-deck," 
said  Andrew,  spiritedly. 

"  Pooh !  't  is  merely  a  warning,"  said  Captain  Ros- 
coe,  loftily.  "  I  take  advantage  of  no  man.  Put  on 
your  cap.  It  is  not  a  Phrygian  one.  So  you  believe 
in  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality  ?  " 
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"  I  do,  sir." 

*' Ah  !  you  have  burned  your  boats  now  with  a 
vengeance."  ' 

**  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman." 

"  There  are  such  beings  then  ?  All  are  not  equal, 
it  appears.     Some  are  not  gentlemen." 

*' Undoubtedly." 

**  What  becomes  of  your  Bquality  then?  Gentle- 
men, come  forward  here,  and  listen  to  one  who  thinks 
there  should  be  no  such  absurd  distinctions  as  those 
of  captain,  first  and  second  lieutenants,  and  so  on." 

The  officers  thus  addressed  gave  a  general  laugh, 
and  stepping  forward,  eyed  Andrew  with  amused 
curiosity. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  equality  of  rights  and  civil  capacity," 
said  Andrew. 

"  You  think  that  Jack  in  the  forecastle  should  have 
an  equal  right  with  the  master  to  navigate  the  ship  ? 
You  see,  gentlemen,  I  don't  often  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  hold  of  a  man  who  can  flemish  down  an 
argument,  and  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  diversion.  Well, 
Prosser,  you  are  silent.  Have  you  got  your  argument 
*  in  irons  '  ?  " 

"  It  looks  as  if  he  would  get  into  irons  ere  long," 
remarked  one  of  the  officers,  with  a  laugh. 

"Tut!  he  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  schoolmaster," 
said  the  Captain.  "  He  is  bound  to  be  a  sea-lawyer. 
But  sea-lawyers  fight  well  enough  at  a  pinch.  Come, 
Prosser,  you  are  slow  at  priming  your  logic." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  for  reminding  you  that,  if  your 
guns  are  not  more  heavily  primed,  they  have  a  higher 
elevation,"  said  Andrew,  somewhat  sullenly. 
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"  Come,  that 's  not  bad,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
laugh.  "  There  's  hope  of  you.  Well  now,  we  often 
speak  of  the  ship  of  State,  don't  we  ?  " 

"  We  do,  sir,  and  it  is  too  much  down  by  the  stem, 
it  appears  to  me." 

"  You  need  not  be  saucy,  Prosser.  What  would 
become  oithis  ship  if  all  the  280  men  under  my  com- 
mand were  to  meet  together  and  decide  by  vote  the 
management,  navigation,  and  fighting  of.it  ?  " 

**  The  men  have  not,  of  course,  the  requisite 
knowledge." 

"  Do  you  think  it  easier  to  manage  a  State  than  a 
ship?" 

"No,  sir;  but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you 
could  not  manage  the  ship  without  a  skilled  crew  to 
carry  your  orders  into  eflfect ;  and  what  I  complain  of 
in  our  ship  of  State  is,  that  the  great  majority  are  not 
trained  to  heave  and  pull ;  they  are  allowed  to  know 
nothing  about  a  rope  except  the  end  of  it " 

At  this  there  was  a  decorous  laugh  on  the  part  of 
the  officers. 

"Your  analogy  is  faulty,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  an  air  of  dignified  superiority ^  "  My 
crew  correspond  to  the  numerous  services  by  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  is  carried  on,  and  the 
people  may  be  regarded  as  passengers  who  should  be 
satisfied  if  they  are  carried  in  safety.  Well,  what  is 
it,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  " 

He  addressed  this  question  to  a  midshipman  who 
had  approached  the  group  and  had  very  pointedly 
s£duted  him,  as  if  to  attract  his  attention . 

Andrew  turned  hastily  round,  and  then  exclaimed 
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delightedly,  *' Walter!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gor- 
don.   This  is  a  joyful  surprise." 

"You  know  this  man,  Mr.  Gordon?"  asked  the 
Captain,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

**  He  was  my  teacher,  sir,  and  an  excellent  one.  I 
am  truly  grieved  that  he  has  been  impressed " 

*'Curb  your  impetuosity,  sir,"  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  cold  rebuke.  "Be  good 
enough  to  take  Prosser  over  the  ship  and  instruct 
him  in  his  future  duties." 

**Am  I  not  to  get  redress  then?  "  asked  Andrew, 
with  reviving  indignation. 

*'  I  have  already  wasted  too  much  time  with  you," 
said  the  Captain,  turning  his  back  on  our  unfortunate 
friend. 

*'  Rather  a  hard  case,  sir,"  remarked  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, looking  after  the  retreating  figures. 

The  Captain  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly. 

"  Less  hard  than  many  such  cases,  Mr.  Han  way. 
Imagine  an  honest  artisan  in  full  fig  coming  out  of 
church  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  impressed 
on  the  spot.  "  That  *s  hard,  if  you  like.  But  it 's  a 
sure  way  of  preventing  matrimonial  unhappiness." 

He  spoke  in  the  coldly  ironical  tone  of  a  man  who 
despises  the  **  tender  passion." 

"Prosser  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  considering  it 
no  better  than  kidnapping,"  remarked  another  of 
the  officers. 

"  An  analogy,  Mr.  Appleby,  is  often  like  a  mock- 
sun,"  said  Captain  Roscoe,  "which  a  good  sailor 
should  be  able  to  detect  at  once.  You  cannot  place 
acts  of  seeming  oppression  done  for  the  national  good 
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on  the  same  footing  with  acts  of  rapioe  perpetrated 
for  the  basest  selfish  advantage.  Suppose  this  country 
were  invaded,  would  not  every  able-bodied  man  be 
compelled  to  minister  to  its  defence  ?  And  therefore 
these  isolated  cases  of  impressment,  based  upon  the 
cardinal  principle  that  the  highest  law  is  the  safety 
of  the  State,  actually  prevent  a  far  wider  range  of 
compulsory  service.  Impressment  is  like  inoculation 
against  small-pox — a  mild  attack  to  prevent  the  more 
serious  malady." 

**  I  have  n't  a  strong  enough  purchase  for  an  argu- 
ment with  you,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  with  a 
respectful  smile.  *'  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  we 
oflfered  sufficient  inducements  we  could  get  voluntary 
service,  and  so  dispense  with  such  strong  measures  ?  " 

**  In  other  words,  give  higher  wages,  better  victuals, 
and  so  on,  to  our  seamen  ?  '* 

"Yes,  sir." 

*'That  means  higher  taxes;  and  if  you  get  your 
sailors,  you  would  require  more  soldiers  to  put  down 
riots  and  overawe  popular  disaffection.  Besides,  taxes 
are  high  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  you  increase  them  you 
have  nothing  left  for  an  emergency.  You  are  setting 
up  shrouds,  and  you  put  a  strong  purchase  on  a  stay : 
you  set  up  your  shrouds,  perhaps,  and  in  so  doing  you 
snap  your  stay.    That  *s  about  it." 

Further  conversation  was  instantly  stopped  by  a 
sudden  shout  from  the  look-out  on  the  fore-top — **  A 
sail  on  the  weather  bow  !  " 
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THE   "HECI^A  **   AND  THE   "  TI^M^RAIRE." 

THE  sudden  announcement  of  a  sail  in  sight 
seemed  to  pass  like  a  thrill  through  the  ship. 
The  sailors  who  had  been  lounging  round  the 
guns  on  the  upper  deck,  or  sitting  on  the  combings  of 
the  hatches  conversing  in  low  tones,  at  once  assumed 
an  alert  and  expectant  attitude,  and  dead  silence 
ensued  fore  and  aft. 

*'  Fore-top  there  !  which  way  does  she  steer? "  cried 
the  Captain  through  his  trumpet. 

The  look-out  gave  the  answer,  which  was  conveyed 
by  Walter  Gordon  to  the  Captain — '  *  Running  before 
the  wind,  as  well  as  he  can  make  out." 

Some  of  the  officers  at  once  went  aloft  with  their 
glasses  to  reconnoitre  the  stranger. 

After  a  considerable  interval  the  second  lieutenant 
returned  to  the  deck  and  reported  that  the  stranger 
appeared  to  be  a  frigate  under  top-sails  and  fore-sail. 

The  Hecla  was  at  this  time  heading  northeast,  and 
the  wind  was  northerly  with  a  point  to  the  east,  so 
that  if  the  two  vessels  held  on  in  the  same  relative 
directions,  the  Hecla  would  necessarily  cross  the 
stranger.  If  the  latter  were  a  foe,  however,  and  bent 
upon  fighting,  she  would  probably  try  to  get  the 
weather-gauge  of  the    Hecla — an    advantage  which 
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Captain  Roscoe  was  not  the  man  to  yield  without 
a  struggle.  The  strange  vessel,  however,  came 
steadily  on  without  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  her  course.  An  hour  passed,  during  which  all 
on  board  the  Hecla  waited  with  rapt  expectancy  for 
some  change  of  manoeuvre  which  would  indicate  the 
stranger's  intentions. 

"What  *s  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Han  way  ?  "  said 
Captain  Roscoe,  with  a  slight  frown.  **He  seems 
to  think  he  is  on  a  trade- wind." 

**  He*s  determined  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way, as  the  Scotch  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Han  way. 
"  But  I  think  we  should  shorten  sail  at  once." 

"You  are  right.  In  with  your  studding-sails,  Mr. 
Gregory,"  said  Captain  Roscoe  to  the  master. 

In  another  moment  the  topmen,  summoned  by  the 
piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle  and  the  shouts  of 
his  mates,  were  darting  up  the  shrouds  and  laying 
out  on  the  yards.  The  studding-sails  were  taken  in 
and  stowed. 

"Quartermaster,  hoist  the  private  signal,"  said  the 
Captain.     As  was  expected,  no  answer  was  given. 

"  D his  impudence !  "  muttered  Captain  Ros- 
coe. "  He  comes  up  hand  over  hand  as  if  he  meant 
to  run  us  down.  Ah !  there  he  goes  at  last  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  stranger,  now  a  couple  of  miles  dis- 
tant, suddenly  made  a  rank  sheer  to  westward,  nimbly 
bracing  in  his  yards,  setting  his  courses  and  spanker, 
and  going  oflf  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam. 

"  Wear  ship,  master  ! "  said  the  Captain. 

**  Luflf !  "  said  the  master  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

"I^uffit  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  and  as  the  ship's 
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head  came  into  the  wind,  the  head-yards  were  braced 
round  aback  so  as  to  deaden  the  vessePs  way,  the 
main-sail  was  clewed  up,  and  the  spanker  hung 
in  the  brails  so  as  to  allow  the  ship's  head  to  pay  off 
under  the  stress  of  the  head-sails.  When  she  had  be- 
gun to  gather  way,  the  sails  were  trimmed,  and  the 
Hecla  was  soon  forging  ahead  in  pursuit,  holding, 
however,  a  southwesterly  direction  so  as  to  intercept 
the  chase,  if  she  should  again  attempt  to  run  to  the 
southward. 

"  Now,  gunner,**  said  Captain  Roscoe,  "  send  a  shot 
after  him  to  remind  him  that  he  has  taken  French 
leave  of  us  with  scant  ceremony.  We  '11  see,  gentle- 
men, if  he  will  bfUler  la  politesse  in  another  way.** 

One  of  the  bow-guns  boomed,  and  a  round  shot 
went  skipping  and  ricochetting  over  the  waves,  to  sink 
in  a  fountain  of  spray  just  abaft  the  French  vessel's 
stem.  The  tricolor  was  immediately  hoisted  at  the 
peak  of  the  retreating  frigate. 

"  Now,  clear  for  action,**  said  Captain  Roscoe,  with 
a  bright  and  elated  look. 

*'  Up  all  hammocks  !  **  shouted  the  boatswain  ;  and 
the  sailors,  plunging  down  the  hatchways,  corded  up 
their  hammocks,  and  returning  with  them  to  the 
upper  deck,  placed  them  in  the  hammock  nettings 
fixed  above  the  gunwale.  The  ship  now  presented  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  activity,  which  had  an  almost 
stupefying  effect  upon  Andrew*s  mind,  for  not  having 
as  yet  any  duty  assigned  him,  he  was  compelled  to 
play  the  part  of  a  mere  spectator.  What  chiefly  im- 
pressed him  was  the  order  and  precision  with  which 
every  operation  was  performed,  and  the  eager  and 
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spontaneous  obedience  which  the  seamen  yielded  to 
the  commands  of  their  officers.  It  was  strange  and 
saddening  to  think  that  almost  to  a  certainty  many  of 
this  gallant  crew  would  never  see  another  sun  light 
up  these  heaving  leagues  of  ocean. 

The  boatswain  and  his  mates  were  slinging  the 
yards  in  chains ;  shot  was  being  whipped  up  from  be- 
low ;  the  gunner  and  his  assistants  were  examining 
the  guns ;  bread-barges  filled  with  water  were  dis- 
tributed along  the  quarters ;  the  chain-pumps  were 
manned  and  worked  for  a  few  minutes  to  ascertain 
that  all  was  clear;  bulkheads  were  taken  down  to 
leave  an  unencumbered  space  ;  the  carpenter  and  his 
men  were  getting  shot-plugs  and  mallets  in  readiness 
to  close  any  breach  made  by  the  shot  near  the  water- 
line  ;  and  even  a  few  of  the  men  were  being  instructed 
by  the  surgeon's  mates  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet 
with  the  lanyard  to  which  their  knives  were  attached. 

Here  was  an  assemblage  of  three  hundred  men,  sub- 
ject practically  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  compelled 
under  Che  most  stringent  penalties  to  render  prompt, 
unquestioning,  and  implicit  obedience  ;  and  yet  they 
seemed  ignorant  of  their  servile  and  degraded  state ; 
they  were  cheerful  and  even  hilarious,  for  he  could  hear 
them  jesting  round  the  guns  ;  and  as  Captain  Roscoe 
walked  through  the  ship,  he  was  greeted  everywhere 
with  lusty  cheers.  And  yet  these  men  were  neither 
serfs  nor  sycophants  ;  they  were  genuine  British  bull- 
dogs, prompt  to  repel  aggression  and  revenge  an  injury, 
"jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel." 
But  their  formidable  qualities  were  dominated  by  a 
real  though  perhaps  a  coarse  sentiment  of  duty  ;  they 
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wore  no  fetters  because  they  felt  none  ;  and  as  Andrew 
gazed  upon  this  scene  of  manly  submission,  heroic 
discipline,  obedient  chivalry,  the  dismal  misgiving 
haunted  his  mind  that  perchance  the  shrill  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  man,  the  cuckoo  cry  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity,  was  in  reality  the  oflfepring  of 
jealousy,  selfish  pride,  and  licentious  aspirations. 
Were  the  Frenchmen  who  were  now  overturning 
thrones,  abolishing  titles,  erasing  social  distinctions, 
and  uprooting  ancient  institutions,  better  and  nobler 
than  these  self-denying  heroes  before  him,  who  would 
say  '*God  save  the  King"  with  their  dying  breath, 
and  cheerfully  intercept  a  mortal  blow  to  save  one  of 
their  officers  ? 

His  rueful  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  rat- 
aplan of  the  drums  as  they  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
boatswain's  piping,  repeated  by  his  mates,  of  "  All 
hands  to  quarters,"  at  each  hatchway.  The  lashings 
of  the  guns  were  cast  adrift,  and  the  whole  artillery, 
above  and  below,  was  run  out  of  the  ports  and  levelled 
at  point-blank  range.  Walter  Gordon,  who  had  been 
busily  employed  during  this  period  of  breathless  ex- 
citement, now  joined  Andrew  and  said — 

"  The  Captain  says  you  are  to  assist  with  one  of  the 
eighteen-pounders  on  the  lower  deck.  One  of  them 
has  only  got  seven  instead  of  nine  men  to  work  it.*' 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Gordon ;  I  can  heave  and  pull,  at 
any  rate,'*  said  Andrew,  resignedly.  **  But  this  is 
sair  work  for  a  peaceable  man  like  me.** 

"  Glorious  work  !  *'  cried  Walter,  enthusiastically, 
as  he  hurried  oflf  towards  the  forecastle. 

Before  going  down  the  hatchway,  Andrew  glanced 
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in  the  direction  of  the  French  frigate.  Its  commander 
had  by  this  time  realised  that  he  could  not  outsail  the 
HeclUy  which  went  three  feet  for  two  of  his  own 
vessel.  He  had  therefore  put  her  before  the  wind 
again,  shortening  sail  by  degrees ;  and  as  the  Hecla 
was  still  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
therefore  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  course  of  his  own 
ship,  the  two  formidable  antagonists  were  rapidly 
nearing  each  other.  Some  time  before  this  the  name 
of  the  French  frigate  had  been  made  out  to  be  the 
TimSraire. 

On  reaching  the  lower  dect,  Andrew  had  been 
beckoned  to  his  gun  by  a  grizzled  veteran  who  was 
standing  bare  to  the  waist,  and  who,  having  hastily 
explained  to  Andrew  what  his  dutiss  would  be,  folded 
his  arms  across  his  broad  scarred  chest  in  tranquil 
expectancy.  The  men  attached  to  the  gun  talked  in 
low  tones  with  one  another,  occasionally  exchanging 
rude  jests. 

**  You  '11  get  the  hay-seed  well  shaken  out  of  your 
hair  this  bout,  mate,**  said  one  to  Andrew,  with  a 
gruff  laugh. 

"I  have  no  objection,  if  I  dinna  get  my  hams 
shaken  out  at  the  same  time,**  said  Andrew,  affecting 
a  gaiety  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

"  You  look  like  a  parson,  Sawney,*'  said  another, 
with  grim  jocularity.  "Now  *s  your  chance  of  get- 
ting D.  D.**  (Dead — Discharged)  '*  tacked  to  your 
name.** 

**  Avast  joking,"  said  the  captain  of  the  gun, 
solemnly.  **We  may  all  be  standing  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  and  you  can*t  settle  life's  accounts,  Tom, 
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as  you  would  a  washerwoman's  bill.  Instead  of  jest- 
ing you  should  be  sajring,  God  be  merciful  to  me-  a 
sinner !  *' 

**I  'm  easy  on  that  pint,"  said  Tom  ;  **  to  live  hard, 
to  die  hard,  and  then  to  go  to  hell  after  all,  would  be 
d d  hard.  We  *re  hazed  enough  here,  I  *m  think- 
ing, without  being  hazed  there." 

"  Well,  captain,  I  'm  main  sure  thou  'It  go  to 
heaven,"  said  another,  apparently  a  Yorkshire  lad. 
"  But  tell  me  this :  thou  say'st  *  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea  •  there — that  is  in  heaven,  as  I  'm  supposin' :  how 
wilt  thou  get  along  there,  eh,  captain,  wi'  thy  sea-legs 
lolloping  about  on  terry  firmy  ?  " 

"I  *11  tell  you,  Ned,"  said  the  fine  old  man,  with  a 
quiver  in  his  voice.  **  There 's  a  text  says,  *  The 
Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  lead 
them  to  fountains  of  living  waters.'  That 's  better 
than  the  briny  sea,  Ned." 

*'  God  bless  thee  !  thou  'rt  a  rare  owd  chap  !  "  said 
the  Yorkshire  lad,  feelingly.  "  I  'm  glad  I  'm  sta- 
tioned at  thy  gun." 

"  That 's  nothing,"  said  the  old  seaman.  **  We  are 
all  in  His  hands,  wherever  we  are.  All  that  is  need- 
ful is  to  be  ready  for  His  call." 

The  seaman*s  simple  piety  deeply  moved  Andrew  ; 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said — 

*'  It  will  be  a  blessed  time  when  there  will  be  no 
more  fighting  and  destroying."  And  then  he  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Paraphrase  which  he  had  often  led 
from  the  precentor's  desk  in  Fownie  kirk  : 

"  *  No  strife  shall  rage,  nor  hostile  feuds 
Disturb  those  peaceful  years ; 
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To  ploughshares  men  shall  beat  their  swords, 

T*  pruning-hooks  their  spears. 
No  longer  hosts  encountering  hosts 

Shall  crowds  of  slain  deplore  ; 
They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall, 

And  study  war  no  more.  '  " 

"  Them 's  fine  words,"  said  the  captain  of  the  gun, 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh — "  fine  words  ;  they  come  on 
a  man  like  the  spicy  winds  that  I  *ve  felt  off  the 
Coromandel  coast.** 

**  Avast  all  this  Methody  talk,**   said  one  of  the 

men,  gruffly.     **  I  *m  d d  if   it  does  n*t  make  me 

think  of  my  old  mammy,  rest  her  soul !  If  this  holds 
on  we*ll  be  blubberin*  like  babbies.  Let*s  have 
*  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer.*** 

"  Amen  !  **  said  the  captain  of  the  gun,  in  his  deep 
earnest  tones. 

"Well,  I  *m  d d  !  '*  muttered  the  other,  in  sore 

discomfiture. 

"  Ready  all !  **  cried  the  second  lieutenant,  stand- 
ing below  the  main-hatch.  There  was  instantaneous 
silence,  so  deep  and  so  oppressive  that  the  tramp  of 
feet  above,  the  sound  of  orders  given  to  the  helms- 
men and  sail-trimmers,  the  rattling  of  blocks,  and 
the  other  noises  incidental  to  such  a  momentous 
crisis,  had  an  irritating  effect.  Many  brows  were 
knitted,  and  the  seamen's  labouring  bosoms  seemed 
to  form  a  volume  of  breath  like  the  long,  sighing 
sound  of  a  marine  monster*s  respiration.  At  this 
junction  the  Hecla  was  a  pistol-shot's  distance  from 
the  'Hmkraire,  Captain  Roscoe  was  on  the  poop 
intently  watching  his  adversary. 
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**  Luflf  up  under  her  stem,  master,*'  he  said,  with 
calm  decision. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Hecla  was  sweeping  round 
and  ranging  down  with  her  port  side  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem  of  the  French  frigate. 

**  Port  guns — fire  !  *'  was  the  next  order,  and  a  full 
broadside  sent  a  raking  fire  along  the  T^mkraire^s 
decks.  A  wild  yell  answered  the  furious  cannonade  ; 
and  when  the  smoke  had  rolled  away  to  leeward,  the 
mizzen-top-mast  of  the  French  frigate  was  seen  to  be 
hanging  over  the  starboard  quarter,  the  yard  of  the 
main-course  broken  and  hanging  in  the  ties,  and  the 
fore-mast  port  shrouds  rent  and  tattered.  The  Hecla 
then  wore,  and  ranged  down  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  Ttmkraire^  the  foresails  of  which  were  hastily 
clewed  up  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  disabled 
mast.  When  the  Hecla  was  abreast  of  her  antagonist, 
both  vessels  fired  broadsides  simultaneously,  and  as 
the  canopy  of  smoke  wreathed  itself  away,  a  dozen 
seamen  were  seen  weltering  in  their  blood  on  the 
Hecla^s  upper  deck. 

**  Lay  her  aboard !  "  cried  Captain  Roscoe,  with  a 
flashing  eye  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Hecla  was  projecting  over  the  starboard  quarter 
of  the  TSmirairey  and  became  entangled  with  her 
mizzen  shrouds.  A  gallant  seaman  stepped  nimbly 
out  upon  the  bowsprit  and  coolly  lashed  it  to  the 
mizzen  shrouds,  returning  in  safety  to  the  deck,  al- 
though his  daring  exploit  was  honoured  with  a  hot 
discharge  of  musketry-fire  from  the  enemy's  decks — 
a  fire  which  the  marines  on  the  Hecla^s  forecastle 
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spiritedly  returned.  The  brave  fellow  was  welcomed 
with  lusty  cheers. 

Meanwhile  Andrew  on  the  lower  deck  had  been 
busily  occupied  assisting  in  the  working  of  the  gun 
at  which  he  was  stationed.  When  the  second  broad- 
side was  fired,  and  just  as  the  gun  was  rumbling  back 
with  the  recoil,  a  round-shot  came  in  by  the  port- 
hole and  sent  three  of  the  gunners  rolling  in  their 
death  agonies  on  the  deck.  The  captain  of  the  gun 
also  uttered  a  muffled  shriek,  and  sank  in  a  huddled 
heap  beside  his  men.  His  left  arm  had  been  shat- 
tered, the  hand  hung  by  a  few  lacerated  tendons,  and 
the  bleeding  was  profuse.  Andrew  raised  him  up,  for 
he  had  been  profoundly  interested  by  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  the  man's  character.  He  thrust  his  knee 
into  the  poor  fellow's  armpit,  pressing  at  the  same 
time  the  mutilated  member  round  and  against  his 
knee  so  as  to  close  the  main  artery ;  and  a  surgeon's 
mate  being  hailed,  came  hastily  forward,  and  with  an 
approving  nod  to  Andrew  calmly  applied  a  temporary 
tourniquet,  while  Andrew  clenched  his  teeth  and 
closed  his  eyes  at  the  ghastly  and  sickening  sight. 

"  He  '11  get  oflF  with  the  loss  of  a  flipper,"  said  the 
surgeon's  mate  with  good-natured  callousness,  as  the 
old  seaman  was  being  removed  to  the  cock-pit,  and 
then  he  hastened  away  to  perform  similar  operations 
elsewhere. 

Andrew's  gun  could  no  longer  be  worked,  owing  to 
the  diminished  number  of  the  gunners,  and  on  his 
hearing  the  cry  of  "Boarders  in  the  fore,"  he  rushed 
on  deck  with  the  remainder  of  the  gun's  company. 
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He  looked  about  him  for  a  few  moments.  He  saw 
Captain  Roscoe  on  the  poop  exchange  a  lofty  bow 
with  the  captain  of  the  French  frigate,  who  returned 
the  salutation  with  equal  stateliness  and  superior 
grace.  The  sails  of  the  Ttm^rairey  largely  eyeleted 
with  shot,  soared  upwards  into  the  enshrouding  smoke, 
and  a  swarthy  fellow  in  the  fore-top  was  plying  his 
musket  with  murderous  precision.  A  seaman,  mor- 
tally wounded,  fell  against  Andrew,  collapsing  with 
the  inertness  of  utter  extinction,  his  boarding-pike 
clattering  down  upon  the  deck.  Andrew  shot  his  fist 
furiously  at  the  sharpshooter,  who  showed  his  strong 
white  teeth  in  a  mocking  grin,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
recharging  his  weapon  when  a  wisp  of  floating  smoke 
drifted  across  him  and  hid  him  momentarily  from 
view.  Andrew  seized  the  boarding-pike  lying  at  his 
feet  and  dashed  forward. 

The  intoxication  of  battle  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  Let  him  but  plunge  his  weapon  into  some  one's 
reeking  house  of  life  !  His  fingers  tingled,  his  arms 
jerked  convulsively,  his  eager  thought  followed  the 
impact  of  his  pike  as  he  drove  in  imagination  his 
weapon  into  heart  and  entrails.  He  saw  Walter 
Gordon  spring,  cutlass  in  hand,  from  the  bowsprit  on 
to  the  enemy's  deck,  followed  by  a  number  of  seamen 
who  swung  themselves  after  him  with  the  agility  of 
monkeys.  Andrew  followed  them,  clutched  the  sprit- 
sail  yard  tie,  and  clambered  onto  the  Titnbraire^s 
deck,  just  as  a  group  of  French  seamen  made  a  rush 
at  the  boarders.  One  brawny  fellow,  towering  mas- 
sively among  his  companions,  was  on  the  point  of 
cutting  Walter  down  when  Andrew  caught  the  cutlass 
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on  his  pike.  The  splintered  fragments  rattled  on  the 
deck.  The  next  moment  the  pike  descended  on  the 
Frenchman's  head,  which  cracked  like  a  cocoanut, 
and  the  man  fell  with  a  hollow  thud,  and  lay  palpita- 
ting for  a  moment  before  he  yielded  up  his  breath. 

Suddenly  the  cry  was  raised  "Avast  boarding!" 
and  the  boarders  retreated,  facing  their  assailants 
with  grim  determination.  Andrew,  plying  his  pike 
like  a  flail,  and  every  now  and  then  making  a  formi- 
dable fnoulinet  with  it,  as  his  stout-hearted  foes 
might  have  said,  was  the  last  to  retire,  and  not  being 
so  nimble  as  his  companions,  received  a  blow  from 
a  cutlass  on  his  head  which  stretched  him  prostrate 
and  unconscious  on  the  deck,  just  as  he  was  turning 
to  clamber  up  upon  the  forking  bowsprit.  Immedi- 
ately after,  the  lashings  which  secured  the  Hecla's 
bowsprit  to  the  mizzen  shrouds  of  the  Tkmtraire  were 
severed,  and  the  latter  vessel  began  to  edge  away. 
The  Hecla  was  temporarily  disabled.  Her  main-mast 
having  been  sprung,  had  finally  gone  by  the  board  ; 
and  the  hammocks  in  the  nettings  at  the  bows  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  wads  from  the  French  guns, 
and  were  sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke. 

The  Tkmkraire  profited  by  this  unexpected  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  As  much  sail  as  she  could  carry 
was  clapped  on  her,  and  amidst  the  ironical  cheering 
and  derisive  laughter  of  her  crew,  she  left  the  Hecla 
behind  her,  severely  crippled,  and  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
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ANDREW  ENCOUNTERS  ONE  OF  THE  UNITED 
IRISHMEN. 

WHEN  Andrew  recovered  consciousness  he  found 
himself  l3dng  in  a  hammock,  his  head  swathed 
with  bandages.  He  felt  exceedingly  weak, 
and  his  wound  was  very  painful.  He  was  also  im- 
mediately conscious  of  an  intolerable  sense  of  thirst, 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  voice  was  to  gasp 
"Water!"  but  on  realising  that  he  was  on  board  a 
French  ship,  he  repeated  the  request  in  the  language 
of  his  captors,  '*  De  Teau  !  ** 

A  large  good-humoured  face,  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bushy  reddish  hair,  was  instantly  bent 
over  the  hammock,  and  a  rich  rollicking  voice,  in  the 
broadest  of  Irish  brogues,  exclaimed — 

''Low?  Ay,  bedad,  but  ye  are  low.  Oh,  it's 
watther  ye '11  be  wantin*,  is  it?  Watther  ye  shall 
have,  and  it  *s  myself  that  *s  sorry  ye  can't  baptise  it 
with  a  dhrop  of  the  rale  potheen.  Holy  Mother  !  if 
ye  dhrink  any  more  ye  *11  have  to  be  tapped  for  a 
dropsy.  And  how  are  ye  feeling  now,  Jtne  bhoy?  Is 
it  aisy  ye  are  ?  " 

"I  feel  rather  weak,  but  1*11  soon  get  round," 
Andrew  replied. 

"Ah,  ye  're  Scotch  !  "  said  the  Irishman  ;  whereat 
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Andrew  felt  somewhat  humiliated,  having,  as  he 
thought,  spoken  very  good  English.  '*I  suppose 
ye  *re  wondering  who  I  am,  and  why  I  am  here  at  all 
at  all.'' 

Andrew  murmured  his  assent. 

"Have  ye  ever  heard  of  Jasper  Teague?"  asked 
the  Irishman,  drawing  himself  up  proudly. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  Andrew  regretfully  ac- 
knowledged. 

"Jasper  Teague,  of  the  United  Irishmen  ?  " 

Andrew  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Teague  seemed  somewhat  disappointed. 

"Sure,  there's  some  of  them  knows  who  Jasper 
Teague  is.  William  Pitt  (may  the  divil  have  the 
basting  of  him  !)  has  heard  of  me,  as  well  as  of  Napper 
Tandy,  who  is  maybe  not  so  big  as  he  thinks  he  is  ; 
ay,  and  I  '11  keep  them  in  mind  of  me.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  bloody  tyrants  will  shake  in 
their  shoes,  when  the  green  flag  shall  be  unfurled, 
and  the  sod  of  the  Emerald  Isle  shall  tremble  be- 
neath the  tread  of  Ireland's  manhood  marching  on 
her  inveterate  foe  to  consummate  another  Fontenoy." 

This  rhetorical  outburst,  delivered  with  appropriate 
gestures,  had  drawn  a  group  of  listeners,  whose 
amused  looks  seemed  to  the  orator  to  imply  some 
disrespect,  for  he  knitted  his  brows,  struck  a  com- 
manding attitude,  and  cried,  ''Au  lar-r-ge  !^'  The 
French  sailors,  amid  loud  laughter,  fell  back,  hustling 
one  another  and  repeating  "  Au  lar-r-ge  "  to  one  an- 
other with  comical  mimicry  of  his  accent. 

"They're  a  grand  nation,"  said  Mr.  Teague— "but 
frivolous.      Do  ye  know,  it's  some  comfort  to  spake 
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to  a  man  in  the — the  vernacular.      If  ye  only  knew 

1 


Irish !    Such  a  swate  expressive  language  ! " 


"  Do  you  speak  it  ?  "  asked  Andrew,  innocently. 

*  Sir,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Teague,  sternly.  "The 
sanguinary  Saxon — ^the  divil  blister  him  ! — has  im- 
posed upon  me  coun three  not  only  the  galling  chains 
of  slavery,  but  also  an  alien  tongue.  But  a  second 
St  Patrick  shall  arise  to  sweep  the  vermin  into  the 
sea.  I  wonder  if  the  docthor  would  allow  you  a 
dhrop  of  the  crater.  I  brought  on  board  some  bot- 
tles of  it ;  for  I  am  national  in  me  dhrinks,  in  me 
clothes,  in  me  thoughts,  and  in  me  aspirations.  The 
docther  is  a  very  daycint  man — divil  a  wan  better  ! — 
but  he  says  spirits  is  bad  for  exciting  inflammation 
when  a  man  *s  wounded.  Maybe  French  spirits  is, 
but  Irish  whisky  is  as  wholesome  as  mother's  milk. 
Sure  it  *s  the  only  comfort  we  Irish  have  got  left  to 
us.    By  the  way,  what 's  your  name  ?  *' 

"  Andrew  Prosser." 

"  And  have  ye  been  a  seaman  long  ?  " 

**  I  was  pressed  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  suppose, 
for  I  have  lost  my  reckoning  of  time.** 

"Listen  to  that  now!  There's  tyranny  and  op- 
pression! There's  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  Saxon 
again  I  But  why  did  ye  fight  ?  tell  me  that.  Me 
right  hand  would  have  withered  to  the  root  ere  I 
would  strike  a  blow  for  me  oppressors." 

"So  I  thought  once,"  said  Andrew,  "but  it  was 
a  choice  of  evils.  If  I  had  refused  to  fight,  I  suppose 
I  would  have  been  run  up  to  the  yard-arm  ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  shot  like  a  man  than  hanged  like  a 
dog." 
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"  Where  were  ye  when  ye  were  impressed  ?  '* 

"On  a  lugger." 

Jasper  whistled  significantly. 

"  Oho  !  a  free-trader." 

"  No,  I  had  to  flee  because  I  was  likely  to  be  out- 
lawed." 

**  What  for?" 

"Treason,  I  suppose  they  would  call  it" 

**  Hooray  !  "  cried  Jasper,  throwing  his  cap  on  the 
deck,  and  performing  a  pas  de  seul  before  it,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  French  sailors.      '*  Do  ye  think  ye 

could  get  up  now,  me  jewel  ?  D the  docthor,  we 

must  have  a  glass  together." 

"All  in  good  time,  Mr.  Teague,"  said  Andrew, 
smiling. 

"  Mr,  be  hanged  !  To  my  frinds  and  brothers  1 
am  Jasper — do  ye  hear  that  ?  Jasper,  no  more  and  no 
less  ;  and  it  *s  a  joyful  bhoy  I  am  this  day,  or  may  I 
never  sup  in  Paradise." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  Kind,  did  ye  say  ?  No  blarney,  Andrew.  By  the 
piper  that  played  before  Moses,  I  '11  bate  ye  black  and 
blue  if  ye  call  me  kind.  Ask  for  what  ye  will,  and 
ye*ll  have  it,  if  it  can  be  got  for  love  or  money. 
Mind  ye,  I  have  the  chink,"  he  went  on,  in  a  cau- 
tious undertone  ;  "  but  these  Frenchies  are  a  pillaging 
lot,  and  that 's  a  fact,  so  I  must  kape  quate  about  it. 
Ye  see,  I*m  on  a  mission— to  whom,  think  ye,  me 
bhoy  ? — to  that  eminently  virtuous  citizen,  Robes- 
pierre. Ye  see,  there's  to  be  a  rising  in  Ireland,  and 
we  want  the  French  to  co-operate.  Oh,  there  *s  no 
doubt  about  it  at  all  at  all  I    The  bloody  Saxons  have 
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been  singing  long  enough,  *  Croppies,  lie  down  *  ;  we 
are  not  going  to  lie  down  any  longer, — it  will  be  their 
turn  to  do  that.  They  have  impoverished  Irish  soil 
long  enough;  they  shall  now  enrich  it  with  their 
blood  and  manure  it  with  their  carcasses." 

"  That  *s  savage  talk,  Jasper,"  said  Andrew,  with  an 
inward  feeling  of  repulsion. 

"  Savage  !  in  course  it  is.  Ye  take  a  generous  horse, 
and  you  lash  it  and  spur  it  and  underfeed  it,  and  put 
it  in  a  rotting  stable ;  and  do  ye  expect  it  to  be  gen- 
tle after  that,  and  take  lumps  of  sugar  out  of  your 
hand  ? — ^though,  by  me  troth,  the  Saxon  only  gives  it 
lumps  of  sugar  when  he*s  afraid  of  a  ruction  !  " 

**  Are  you  a  Catholic,  Jasper  ?  " 

**  I  am,  praise  God  !  and  I  never  miss  the  Mass  if  I 
can  help  it,  and  I  go  to  confession  twice  a-year  at 
least.  A  Catholic!  Ask  me  something  else,  me 
jewel." 

"  Well,  does  n't  your  religion  teach  you  to  forgive 
injuries,  and  tell  you,  *  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord  *  ?  " 

**I  *m  not  a  Docthor  of  Divinity,  Andy,  and  I  lave 
these  high  doctrines  to  the  prastes,  God  bless  them  ! 
but  if  there  *s  to  be  repayment,  all  I  know  is,  heaven 
helps  them  that  help  themselves,  and  I  mane  to  pay 
something  to  account  and  lave  the  balance,  and  a 
mighty  small  balance  it  will  be,  if  I  have  me 
will ! " 

"You  know,  Jasper,  Scotland  was  cruelly  treated 
too  by  England.  Glencoe  and  Culloden  are  as  ill- 
sounding  as  Drogheda  and  the  Boyne ;  but  we  have 
forgotten  all  that." 
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"  Forgotten  !  Ay,  ay,  cowards  have  short  mem- 
ories.*' 

"  Cowards  ?  "  cried  Andrew,  hotly.  **  Do  you  say 
we  Scotch  are  cowards  ?  You  wouldna  say  that  twice 
if  I  was  on  my  legs.*' 

* '  Aisy  now,  Andy,  *  *  said  Jasper,  soothingly.  "  Ye  *11 
inflame  your  wound,  so  ye  will.  Why  can*t  ye  argue 
peaceably?  I  don*t  say  ye  *re  cowards  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  nation  ye  *re  cautious,  and  caution  is  n*t  as 
far  from  cowardice  as  Dublin  is  from  Cork.  The 
fact  is,  ye  were  betrayed  by  your  aristocracy,  and  then 
ye  said  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  then 
%ye  began  to  find  out  the  diflference  between  a  pound 
Scots  and  the  English  pounds  and  so  ye  pocketed 
your  pride.  But  a  nation  like  the  Irish  is  neither  to 
be  beaten  nor  bought.  However,  to  come  back  to 
what  I  was  saying  afore  ye  got  excited,  I  *m  going  to 
see  Robespierre  and  Carnot ;  I  *m  an  accredited  en- 
voy of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  I  can  prove  to  them 
that  we  mane  business  ;  and  if  they  pull  the  British 
lion's  beard,  while  we  twist  his  tail,  I  *m  thinking 
he  '11  not  roar  so  loud." 

*  *  It 's  a  delusion,  Jasper,  * '  said  Andrew.  *  *  England 
is  aye  most  to  be  feared  when  her  back  is  to  the  wall. 
They're  dour  fighters  are  the  English,  when  their 
blood  *s  up.  And  it  keeps  its  heat,  mind  you,  Jasper 
— ^it  's  no  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 
'  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves'  isna  a  vain  vaunt ;  and 
for  that  matter,  I  'm  a  Briton  myself.  What  I  want  is 
Reform,  proper  Representation,  curtailment  of  the 
power  of  the  Throne,  destruction  of  hereditary  Privi- 
leges, and,  in  a  word,  Self-government.    The  People 
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is  at.  present  the  nursling  of  the  great  aristocratic 
families ;  it  must  cast  aside  its  swaddling-bands  and 
walk  forth  in  the  glorious  youth  of  liberty.  But  I 
have  spoken  far  too  much.  I  am  tired,  and  would 
like  to  rest  a  while.  We  *11  talk  about  it  after- 
wards.** 

"That  we  shall,  Andy,"  said  Jasper,  heartily. 
"  Faix !  ye  *re  a  brave  bhoy,  setting  aside  a  few 
prejudices ;  and  if  Scotland  utters  such  noble  words, 
they  only  need  to  be  set  to  the  music  of  the  Irish 
harp,  and  they  *11  make  a  paean  for  the  sons  of  Free- 
dom!'* 

The  friendship  thus  established  between  Andrew* 
and  the  excitable  but  warm-hearted  Irishman  became 
each  day  more  firmly  rooted.  It  was  impossible  for 
Andrew  to  be  insensible  to  the  constant  kindness, 
the  affectionate  solicitude,  and  the  unwearied  atten- 
tions which  Jasper  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which 
inspired  Andrew  with  a  higher  respect  for  the  Irish 
character.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Irishmen,  and  of 
Celts  generally,  that  they  are  apt  to  exhibit  in  public 
caricatures  of  themselves,  and  leave  to  a  sympathetic 
imagination  the  endearing  qualities  with  which  their 
true  personality  is  so  often  graced.  To  be  sure,  the 
two  men  constantly  quarrelled,  and  occasionally 
sulked  at  each  other  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  these 
were  lovers'  piques,  and  always  ended  in  a  renewal  of 
affection. 

In  a  few  days  Andrew  was  able  to  move  about,  and 
by  the  expiry  of  a  week  he  had  almost  entirely 
regained  his  former  vigour.  Thanks  to  Jasper's 
friendly  mediation,  he  was  treated  with  some  degree 
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of  consideration  by  the  officers  and  crew,  and  he 
made  ample  use  of  his  opportunities  to  converse  in 
French  with  his  captors.  As  he  had  an  excellent 
grammatical  and  verbal  knowledge  of  French,  his 
progress  was  rapid,  and  the  friendliness  of  his  new 
acquaintances  was  proportionately  increased — for  the 
surest  avenue  to  a  Frenchman's  heart  is  to  speak 
to  him  in  his  own  language.  Being  himself  averse 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  is  apt  to 
regard  such  an  accomplishment  with  exaggerated 
respect  and  admiration.  And  perhaps  he  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  his  own  language  one  of  the 
finest  organs  of  human  -expression.  The  captain, 
Desrosiers  by  name,  was  a  gallant  man  and  a  good 
seaman  ;  and  though  the  discipline  of  the  ship  was  by 
no  means  so  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  so  automatic  as 
on  board  the  Hecla^  it  was  vigorous  and  effective, 
and  all  were  animated  by  a  fervent  patriotism.  A 
large  number,  probably  the  majority,  of  the  crew 
were  natives  of  Brittany,  and  had  been  skilled  and 
hardy  seaman  before  they  were  drafted  into  the  navy. 
A  priest  being  an  incarnation  of  a  degrading  supersti- 
tion, now  happily  supplanted  by  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  and  quite  recently  corrected  by 
the  recognition  of  the  "Supreme  Being" — Robes- 
pierre* s/n7/4f^ — ^there  was  no  ecclesiastic  on  board; 
but  many  of  the  crew  had  a  crucifix  in  their  chests, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they  partook 
of  their  meals — a  mental  infirmity  which  the  more 
enlightened  officers  deemed  it  prudent  to  ignore. 

After  emerging  in  safety  from  the  English  Channel 
the  Ttmkraire  cruised  about  for  some  days  in  the 
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more  open  sea,  and  then  headed  for  Brest;  but  a 
chase  after  a  privateer  diverted  the  frigate  from  her 
destination,  and  only  after  an  entire  day  of  hot  pur- 
suit did  Captain  Desrosiers  confess  himself  baffled, 
and  put  his  vessel  on  her  course  again.  The  threat- 
ening state  of  the  weather  afforded  sufficient  pretext 
for  abandoning  a  hopeless  enterprise ;  for  the  priva- 
teer, though  her  sailing  capacity  when  the  wind  was 
dead  aft  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  French  frigate,  at 
once  established  her  superiority  when  close-hauled; 
and  the  wind  was  now  bustling  up  from  the  south- 
west and  giving  signs  of  becoming   a  heavy  gale. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  sun  had  set  in  a  bright 
yellow  sky ;  during  the  night  the  ocean  had  given 
forth  that  hollow  moaning  sound  which  presages  a 
storm ;  the  next  morning  the  first  streaks  of  light 
peered  over  a  heavy  bank  of  cloud ;  and  as  the  day 
advanced,  hard-edged  oily-looking  clouds  drifted 
rapidly  across  the  sky.  Sail  had  been  gradually  re- 
duced, till  now  the  frigate  was  running  under  dose- 
reefed  top-sails,  reefed  courses,  and  fore-stay-sail. 
After  mid-day  the  wind  increased  in  volume — an 
indication  that  tempestuous  weather  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  the  fore-top-sail  and  courses  were  taken  in, 
and  the  main-stay-sail  and  mizzen-try-sails  were 
set. 

Active  preparations  were  now  made  to  encounter 
the  coming  storm.  The  top-gallant-masts  were  sent 
on  deck,  and  storm-stays  set  up  to  give  additional 
support  to  the  masts.  Preventer  braces  were  set  on 
the  yards,  and  chafing-gear  served  to  moderate  the 
friction  of  ropes  and  spars.    The  guns  were  secured 
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with  double  breechings,  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
adrift  in  the  violent  lurching  of  the  vessel  ;  boats, 
booms,  and  anchors  were  doubly  lashed  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  precautions  were  taken  to  make 
all  snug.  The  officers  moved  about  with  serious  and 
preoccupied  looks,  every  now  and  then  glancing  to 
windward.  The  captain  stood  on  the  poop,  steadying 
himself  with  a  hold  on  the  vang  of  the  mizzen-gaflF. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sea  presented  a  scene 
of  wild  and  tumultuous  commotion.  The  spin-drift 
flew  hissing  over  the  decks,  and  the  bows  of  the  fri- 
gate, as  she  plunged  into  the  rolling  billows  with  the 
dull  sickening  thud  of  a  pile-driver,  sent  a  cataract 
of  water  and  clouds  of  spray  on  board. 

The  night  closed  in  dark  and  dismal  after  a  lurid 
sunset.  All  sail  was  taken  oflF  the  vessel,  except  a 
double-reefed  fore-top-sail  and  mizzen-stay-sail,  under 
which  she  lay-to.  But  as  the  night  advanced  the 
storm  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  lying-to  was  no 
longer  practicable,  for  the  lurching  of  the  frigate 
threatened  to  pitch  the  masts  out  of  her,  and  the 
climbing  crests  of  the  waves  repeatedly  overtopped 
the  bulwarks  and  shot  tons  of  water  upon  the  decks. 
There  was  no  resource  for  it  save  to  put  the  vessel 
before  the  wind,  and  to  scud  under  a  mere  rag  of 
canvas.  This  perilous  manoeuvre  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

Captain  Desrosiers  watched  for  a  comparative  lull 
(for  the  heights  of  the  successive  billows  could  be 
tolerably  distinguished  by  the  white  smother  of  foam 
with  which  they  were  topped)  ;  the  mizzen-stay-sail 
was  hauled  down  in  a  trice  and  the  helm  put  hard 
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up.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  which  was  a  thrilling 
period  of  suspense  to  all  on  board,  she  came  round 
stern  to  wind.  The  yards  were  promptly  squared, 
and  the  vessel,  caught  by  the  full  blast  of  the  wind, 
began  to  move  forward.  Her  motion  was  now  en- 
tirely altered.  Instead  of  the  furious  buflFeting  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  the  violent  lurch- 
ing and  rolling  which  threatened  to  rend  in  pieces 
her  solid  framework,  the  frigate  was  now  alternately 
heaved  upwards  on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  and  then 
spun  dizzily  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  with  a 
sickening  plunge.  Two  of  the  best  helmsmen  stood 
puffing  and  perspiring  at  the  wheel  to  keep  the 
frigate  from  broaching-to. 

Andrew  and  Jasper  had  watched  all  these  nautical 
evolutions  with  keen  and  absorbing  anxiety. 

"Where  are  we  heading,  Andrew?"  asked  the 
Irishman,  who  had  soon  discovered  his  companion's 
knowledge  of  seamanship. 

"  I  *m  thinking,"  Andrew  replied,  "that  unless  the 
storm  abates,  our  destination  is  Davy's  Locker,  or 
the  breakers  on  the  French  coast." 

"And  to  think  that  a  great  political  movement 
should  depend  on  a  gale  of  wind,"  remarked  Jasper, 
with  an  injured  air. 

"  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of— king  or 
dictator  ?  "  muttered  Andrew,  pointing  to  the  heaving 
masses  of  water. 
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tSH  WRECK  OF  THE   "  T^M]feRAIRE/* 

WHEN  the  morning  broke  pale  and  wan,  every 
eye  on  deck  was  strained  to  leeward  in  the 
devout  hope  that  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
ocean  might  still  be  visible.  But,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  all,  the  eastern  prospect  was  bounded  by  a 
dark  and  jagged  border,  which,  at  first  blended  and 
confused  with  the  voluminous  masses  of  cloud  ac- 
cumulated in  that  quarter,  now  gradually  became 
more  defined  as  a  rugged  coast-line.  To  run  before 
the  wind  was  now  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction. 
hying'to  was  equally  hopeless,  for  the  frigate  would 
drift  steadily  to  leeward.  A  reef  was  shaken  out  of 
the  fore-top-sail,  the  men  hanging  on  "by  their  eye- 
lids," the  mizzen-stay-vsail  was  set,  and  the  frigate  was 
put  upon  a  slanting  course  to  the  south-east.  She 
laboured  fearfully,  and  five  or  six  axes  were  laid  at 
the  break  of  the  poop  in  case  it  should  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  any  of  the  masts.  Everjrthing  held,  how- 
ever. But  as  the  vessel  drew  landward,  a  long  prom- 
ontory, white  at  the  base  with  breakers,  loomed  more 
and  more  distinctly  two  points  on  the  lee  bow. 

'*  You  *11  never  see  Robespierre  this  side  of  eternity, 
Jasper,**  said  Andrew,  solemnly.  **  You  had  better 
get  to  your  Ave  Marias  and  your  Paternosters.** 
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*  *  Mother  of  Mercy !  don*t  yon  think  we  can 
weather  the  promontory  ?  "  asked  Jasper,  in  trem- 
bling accents. 

"  They  '11  try,  no  doubt ;  but  I  'm  thinking  the  tide 
is  making,  and Ah  !  they  're  setting  the  main- 
sail.    It 's  neck  or  nothing  with  us  now." 

The  sailors  on  the  foot-ropes  had  to  hang  on  like 
grim  death  as  they  cast  oflF  the  gaskets.  A  double 
row  of  men  tailed  on  to  the  sheet  and  tack,  and  when 
the  huge  expanse  of  canvas  dropped  from  the  yard, 
instantly  bellying  out  and  slatting  furiously,  the  men 
ran  away  with  the  two  ropes,  and  the  clews  were 
brought  down  with  irresistible  force.  Every  one  ex- 
pected to  see  the  sail  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,  but 
it  was  made  of  new  canvas,  and  held  like  sheet-iron. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  frigate  went  off 
like  a  startled  courser,  and  seemed  to  outrun  the 
waves,  into  which  it  plunged  so  deeply  that  half  the 
time  the  forecastle  was  under  water,  and  it  looked  as 
if  it  would  burrow  so  deeply  into  the  overcrowded 
billows  as  not  to  be  able  to  emerge  again,  such  was 
the  enormous  depressing  power  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  of  water  accumulated  on  the  forward  part 
of  the  vessel. 

"Well,"  said  Andrew  to  his  friend,  who  stood 
shivering  beside  him,  "  the  French  can  build  ships, 
that 's  certain :  if  they  built  men  as  good,  they 
would  be  an  invincible  nation.  I  almost  think  we'll 
get  off  after  all.  *  Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proser- 
pinae  vidimus  ! '  " 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Jasper,  who  no  doubt  thought  this 
was  a  salutary  morsel  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Missal. 
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"Now  watch!**  cried  Andrew,  excitedly,  **he*s 
going  to  wear.     It  *s  time.** 

The  roar  of  the  breakers  could  now  be  heard  com- 
mingling with  the  tumult  of  the  sea — an  awful  diapa- 
son, thrilling  the  hardiest  with  fear.  But  these  Breton 
sailors  performed  their  duties  with  a  steadiness  and 
resolution  above  all  praise.  Captain  Desrosiers  was 
standing  bareheaded  on  the  poop  ;  his  eyes,  keen  and 
bold,  seemed  to  take  in  every  element  of  the  formida- 
ble problem ;  his  lips  were  tightly  compressed,  and 
his  gestures  as  he  issued  his  orders  were  stem  and 
abrupt. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  frigate  had  run  into  a  wide 
bay,  enclosed  on  the  southern  side  by  the  outjutting 
promontory,  and  to  the  north  by  long  shelves  of  reefs 
over  which  the  water  was  tumbling  and  boiling  in 
stupendous  cataracts. 

But  the  French  captain  was  a  pertinacious  and  in- 
domitable seaman.  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  extricate  himself  by  club-hauling  his  vessel.  A 
stout  hawser  was  passed  out  of  the  lee  quarter  and 
secured  to  the  ring  of  the  lee  anchor.  When  the  helm 
was  put  down  so  as  to  bring  the  frigate's  head  to 
wind,  the  anchor  was  let  go,  carrying  the  end  of  the 
hawser  with  it.  If  all  had  gone  well,  the  strain  of 
the  hawser,  acting  on  the  after-part  of  the  vessel, 
would  have  tended  to  slue  the  fore-part  round,  and 
when  the  frigate  had  begun  to  gather  way,  the 
shackle-pin  of  the  cable  would  have  been  knocked 
out  and  the  cable  slipped.  The  hawser  would  then 
have  been  cut.     But  the  captain's  forlorn-hope  was 

disappointed.     No  sooner  did  the  hawser  feel  the 
16 
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strain  than  it  snapped  like  pack-thread ;  the  fore- 
mast, which  had  worked  loose,  went  by  the  board, 
tearing  away  in  its  fall  the  starboard  main-shrouds ; 
the  main-mast,  thus  weakened  of  its  support,  next 
toppled  over ;  and  the  doomed  vessel  was  whirled 
shorewards.  Numbers  of  the  officers  and  crew  had 
either  been  killed,  maimed,  or  swept  overboard  dur- 
ing these  swiftly  succeeding  disasters  ;  aud  the  sur- 
vivors, clinging  to  fragments  of  the  rigging,  awaited 
in  a  kind  of  stupor  their  seemingly  inevitable  fate. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  frigate  struck  with  a  terrific 
crash. 

With  the  resolution  of  despair  Andrew  seized  a 
batten  which  was  floating  past  him  on  the  deck,  and 
clutching  it  firmly,  flung  himself  into  the  boiling 
surge  through  a  breach  in  the  bulwarks.  Tossed  and 
whirled  about,  battered,  buffeted,  and  bruised,  he 
seems  to  have  clung  with  mechanical  tenacity  to  the 
buoyant  material,  for  before  he  was  cast  upon  the 
shore  he  had  become  unconscious.  Fortimately,  he 
had  been  carried  by  the  waves  to  a  little  shingly 
beach,  and  as  the  tide  was  now  on  the  turn,  he  was 
left  stranded  there.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
senses  and  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  looked  towards 
the  wreck.  Its  back  had  been  bioken,  and  it  lay  in 
two  pieces,  the  waves  tumbling  through  the  ever- 
widening  breach.  The  shore  and  base  of  the  clifis 
were  strewn  with  the  dibris,  and  many  corpses  lay  on 
the  rocky  shelves,  or  tumbled  about  in  the  surge  with 
the  heavy  and  gruesome  inertness  of  dead  men. 

As  he  stumbled  aimlessly  along,  the  sound  of  groan- 
ing arrested  his  attention,  and  he  caught  sight  of 
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Jasper  Teague  lying  on  his  back,  and  pinned  down 
by  one  of  the  yards,  which  lay  diagonally  across 
his  legs. 

Andrew  went  hastily  forward,  and  by  an  exertion 
of  his  utmost  strength  relieved  poor  Jasper  of  the 
crushing  weight  The  Irishman  gave  him  a  thank- 
ful look  and  then  fainted,  lying  so  pale  and  motion- 
less that  Andrew  thought  he  was  dead.  But  when 
Andrew  tried  to  lift  him  he  groaned  heavily,  and  pain 
seemed  to  have  restored  him  to  consciousness. 

"  My  leg  is  broken,"  he  feebly  articulated,  his  face 
distorted  with  agony. 

With  infinite  care  and  gentleness  Andrew  proceeded 
to  examine  the  injury.  It  was  evident  at  once  that 
the  thigh-bone  was  broken,  for  the  fractured  ends 
bulged  up  the  flesh  at  the  slightest  movement. 

**  Have  you  any  spirits  about  you  ?  '*  asked  Andrew, 
as  he  took  off  his  coat,  which,  being  saturated,  im- 
peded the  movement  of  his  arms. 

*'  Divilish  little  spirits  have  I  at  all,"  said  Jasper, 
with  a  groan.  "  And  that  *s  God*s  truth  ;  but  if  ye 
mane  whisky,  sure  I  had  some  in  a  tin  flask  in  the 
right-hand  pocket  of  tne  coat.  But  maybe  it  has  gone 
to  astonish  the  little  fishes  by  this  time." 

"Whisky  dies  hard."  said  Andrew ;  and  on  making 
a  search,  he  found  the  flask  as  directed,  and  put  it  to 
Jasper's  lips.  Jasper  took  a  liberal  allowance  of  the 
reviving  liquor,  and  then  said  with  a  lugubrious 
smile.  "  What  are  ye  going  to  do  now,  ye  murderin' 
villain?" 

**  I  am  going  to  fish  your  broken  spar,  Jasper,"  said 
Andrew^   cheerfully.    "I  learned  to  do  a  hantle  o* 
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useful  things  at  Aberdeen.  Try  and  bear  the  pain. 
It  winna  be  a  very  ship-shape  job,  I  fear,  but  you 
may  wait  long  enough  here  for  a  surgeon." 

He  then  looked  about  in  search  of  pieces  of  wood 
that  might  serve  as  splints.  Having  selected  two 
or  three  pieces  which  promised  to  be  suitable,  he 
smoothed  and  trimmed  them  with  his  clasp-knife. 
Then  he  took  off  his  shirt  and  tore  it  up  into  strips  to 
serve  as  bandages.  This  done,  he  sat  down  on  a  rock 
to  rest  for  a  while. 

"Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes, Jasper,"  he  said, 
wiping  the  damp  sweat  from  his  brow.  "For  almost 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel  dooms  weak." 

"  No  wonder,  Andy.  Take  your  time.  Troth,  ye 
look  as  if  ye  had  been  at  a  wake  or  a  fair." 

He  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  the  thought  revived  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past. 

"It's  a  big  blundering  omadhaun  I  was,  to  leave 
Ould  Ireland.  Begorra,  if  ever  I  get  back  it  will  be 
as  a  disunited  Irishman,  I  'm  thinking." 

He  took  another  sip  of  the  whisky. 

"Sure  the  Pope — God  bless  him  ! — ought  to  can- 
onise the  man  that  first  invinted  whisky." 

Andrew  rose  to  his  feet  again.  He  manipulated  the 
broken  limb  till  he  got  the  fractured  extremities  of 
the  bone  together,  placed  the  splints  as  judiciously 
as  he  could,  and  wound  his  improvised  bandages 
firmly  round  the  leg.  Poor  Jasper  groaned  feebly, 
but  bore  the  pain  manfully.  Then  Andrew  cut  long 
slits  in  the  trousers  to  allow  them  to  pass  over  the 
bandage,  and  having  thus  made  "  all  snug,"  sat  down 
again  with  a  feeling  of  utter  exhaustion. 
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**  Ye  *re  a  goodsowl  intirely,'*  said  Jasper,  after  an 
interval ;  "  and  may  the  Blessed  Virgin  reward  ye,  for 
1*11  never  be  able.** 

"I^iberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  is  the  motto  here, 
Jasper,*'  said  Andrew,  smiling. 

"Indade,  but  there  *s  mighty  little  equality  in  my 
legs,  or  liberty  in  my  movements,**  said  the  Irishman, 
with  a  flicker  of  a  smile.  **  This  broken  leg  of  mine 
is  Ireland,  and  the  strong  one  is  England  ;  and  it  *s 
not  a  bad  figure  of  spache.** 

"  And  what  is  poor  Scotland  ?  **  asked  Andrew. 

"The  heart,  Andy,  the  heart,**  said  Jasper,  with  an 
affectionate  smile. 

"  Can  you  lie  here  comfortably  for  a  little  while, 
till  I  reconnoitre?  **  asked  Andrew. 

"  As  comfortably  as  if  I  was  in  Abraham's  bosom — 
all  but  my  broken  leg,  I  mane,  which  seems  to  be 
where  Dives  got  to.'* 

**  Well,  I  *11  see  if  I  can  find  a  cottage  or  someplace 
of  shelter.'* 

"  Put  the  whisky-flask  handy,  mebhoy,  and  I  *11  drink 
success  to  ye  while  ye  *re  tourin*  in  the  intayrior.** 

Andrew  now  clambered  to  a  summit  of  a  rock  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  he  descried  a  low  thatched 
cottage  near  the  shore,  with  two  tall  poles  in  front,  on 
which  nets  were  stretched  to  dry.  Andrew  made  his 
way  thither.  As  he  approached  the  cottage,  or  rather 
the  hut,  for  it  was  little  better,  a  huge  black  dog 
bounced  forth  as  if  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
Andrew  at  once  stooped  down  as  if  to  pick  up  a  ston6, 
looking  steadily  the  while  at  the  furious  animal.    The 
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threatening  gesture  awakened  the  inherited  canine 
dread  of  projectiles,  and  the  brute  retreated  growling. 
A  tall,  haggard,  elderly  man  emerged  from  the  hut, 
armed  with  a  musket,  and  in  a  strange  jargon  pre- 
sumably demanded  what  Andrew  wanted.  The  latter 
explained  the  object  of  his  visit  in  his  best  French, 
and  after  offering  the  man  a  guinea,  which  he  pocketed 
with  furtive  eagerness  and  a  kind  of  terrified  delight, 
Andrew  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  give  Jasper 
shelter. 

At  the  same  moment  a  young  woman,  cleanly  at- 
tired and  wearing  the  monumental  cotffe  of  the  Breton 
women,  emerged  from  the  hut,  and  a  colloquy  ensued 
between  her  and  the  old  man.  She  then  addressed 
Andrew  in  fairly  good  French,  and  the  three  de- 
scended to  the  shore.  By  their  united  efforts  Jasper 
was  transported  to  the  hut  and  deposited  on  a  rude 
bed.  Some  rye-bread  and  goat's  milk  were  then  sup- 
plied ;  but  Jasper,  who  was  sick  with  pain,  was  only 
able  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  the  milk. 

Andrew  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  friend  for  a 
few  days,  and  he  was  accommodated  with  a  pallet  of 
straw  for  his  nightly  rest  in  a  low  shed  built  against 
a  wall  of  the  cottage,  and  used  for  stowing  tackle, 
spare  oars,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fisherman's  trade. 
For  two  days  Jasper  was  very  feverish  and  restless, 
at  times  even  slightly  delirious,  and  Andrew  found 
plenty  of  occupation  in  tending  his  sick  friend.  By 
the  third  day,  however,  the  fever  abated,  and  Jasper, 
though  weak,  was  able  to  talk  for  short  intervals. 
Towards  evening  he  delivered  himself  of  the  results 
of  his  occasional  intervals  of  troubled  reflection. 
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"  Is  that  old  spalpeen  out  of  the  house?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  cautious  whisper. 

Andrew  nodded. 

*  *  And  his  daughter  ?  *  * 

'*  Milking  the  goats,  I  fancy.** 

"Then  we  can  talk  business.  Ye  must  go  to  Paris, 
Andy.** 

Andrew  was  confounded  by  this  sudden  announce- 
ment, which  instantly  excited  a  tumult  of  various 
emotions.  To  see  the  city  which  was  now  the  political 
centre  of  Europe,  the  fiery  heart  from  which  issued 
those  streams  of  valour  and  daring  enterprise  which 
defied  the  coalition  of  feudal  monarchies  ;  to  see  the 
men  who  had  uprooted  tyranny  and  planted  the  tree 
of  liberty  ;  to  visit  that  august  assemblage  which  was 
creating  out  of  chaos  a  new  political  and  social  world, 
and  framing  legislation  as  just,  uncompromising,  and 
infallible  as  natural  law — nothing  could  have  been 
more  congenial  to  Andrew* s  temper  or  more  stimula- 
tive of  his  enthusiasm.  But  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  friend  in  so  weak  and  de- 
fenceless a  condition. 

**  Tut,  tut !  I  'm  safe  enough,**  said  Jasper.  '*  The 
daughter  is  a  good  creature,  and  even  rather  pretty, 
seen  at  a  distance  ;  and  there  *s  no  guardian  like  a 
nurse,  Andy.  More  by  token,  I  mane  to  make  love 
to  her  on  the  quate,  to  reward  her  for  her  humanity. 
Have  ye  money  ?  ** 

"  I  have  a  decent  sum  in  gold,**  said  Andrew. 

"Mother  of  heaven!  howld  your  wheesht,  Andy  ! 
Div  ye  not  know  that  it  *s  an  offence  punishable  with 
death  to  oflfer  gold  in  France  at  present  ?    But  I  can 
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give  ye  assignats  for  some  of  your  gold  ;  though,  be- 
dad,  it  *s  a  fine  chance  of  swindling  you,  me  darlint, 
for  the  assignats  don*t  represent  more  than  a  fraction 
of  their  nominal  value.  Why,  a  thousand  francs  in 
assignats  would  hardly  get  you  a  dacent  meal.  So, 
my  bhoy,  if  ye  dale  in  gold,  let  not  your  right  hand 
know  what  your  left  hand  doeth,  or  maybe  you  *11  test 
the  sharpness  of  the  *  national  razor.*  ** 

"The  guillotine?" 

**  That*s  it  intirely,  and  I  wish  I  saw  Pitt's  head 
peeping  out  of  that  same  window,  and  a  few  rackrent- 
ing  landlords  besides.  Well,  ye  *11  go  to  Paris,  and  in 
five  or  six  weeks  I  '11  join  ye  there.  By  that  time  I  *11 
be  fit  for  a  double  shuffle,  if  not  for  a  jig — ohone  !  I 
wish  I  was  in  Biddy  O'Connor's  public,  footing  it  this 
blessed  minute  with  her  jewel  of  a  daughter." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  absorbed  in  appar- 
ently sentimental  reminiscences,  for  he  sighed  heavily. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  in  Paris  ?  **  asked  Andrew. 

"  Well,  first  and  foremost,  ye  *11  take  my  correspon- 
dence (  I  have  it  in  a  leather  pouch  strapped  round 
me  waist )— ye  *11  take  it  to  that  glorious  and  em- 
inently virtuous  citizen,  Robespierre — long  life  to 
him!" 

*'  No,  Jasper,"  interposed  Andrew,  firmly,  "  I  *11  not 
be  a  traitor  to  my  country." 

"  If  a  counthry  is  misgoverned,  treason  is  a  virtue," 
said  Jasper. 

**  I  want  reform,  not  revolution." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Andy ;  ye  *re  like  the  cats,  that  want  fish 
without  wetting  their  paws.  And  how  are  ye  to  get 
reform  without  revolution  ?  tell  me  that.      If  ye  can- 
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not  get  in  by  the  door,  ye  must  break  the  window, 
I  *m  thinking.  Besides,  by  your  own  account,  ye 
have  fled  the  counthry  for  treason-felony.  Begorra, 
it 's  a  case  of  Mike  disowning  the  cruiskeen  when 
he  *s  smelling  of  whisky.  I  *m  not  asking  ye  to  read 
the  correspondence.  Ye  're  just  a  letter-carrier ;  ye 
have  no  responsibility." 

•"  No,  no,  Jasper,  I  »11  not  do  it.  I  '11  tell  Robes- 
pierre, if  you  like,  where  you  are,  and  he  can  send  an 
emissary  for  your  correspondence.  I  '11  even  carry 
a  letter  from  you  explaining  your  detention ;  but  no 
more ;  and  that  *s  almost  more  than  I  can  reconcile 
with  my  conscience." 

**  Let  me  tell  ye,  Andy,  a  patriot  has  no  conscience ; 
and  why  should  he,  when  the  enemies  of  his  oounthry 
have  none  ?  It 's  a  fine  tale  that  I  should  trate  my- 
self to  the  luxury  of  a  conscience  when  me  counthry 
hasn't  liberty.  Here 's  presumption  !  If  I  lie,  steal, 
murder  for  me  counthry,  she  '11  give  me  dispensation 
and  absolution.  In  the  cause  of  liberty  villany  is 
virtue — and  that 's  what  ye  may  call  the  first  axiom 
of  patriotism.  But  you  Scots  are  a  sour  Calvin  is  tic 
crew." 

**Well,  we  haven't  adopted  the  principles  of  Red 
IndianSj^"  retorted  Andrew,  hotly. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Andy,  and  have  some  con- 
sideration for  me.     Excitement  is  bad  for  me." 

"Well,  don't  rup  down  my  country.  You  Irish 
seem  to  think  that  there  are  no  patriots  out  of 
Ireland." 

**  At  any  rate,  there  are  few  so  willing  to  suffer  for 
\hW  counthry.      But  we  '11  drop  the  subject.      Now, 
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ye  *11  need  a  pass.  I  *11  give  ye  mine.  And  when  ye 
get  to  Paris,  ye  '11  have  to  get  a  carte  de  civismey  or 
ye  *11  be  in  everlasting  botheration." 

"  Axe  they  so  strict  ?  '* 

"  Strict,  did  ye  say  ?  Faix,  ye  '11  find  it  out !  Ye  '11 
have  to  watch  every  word,  every  action,  every  look 
even.  Every  man  has  to  be  like  glass— transparent ; 
and  he 's  just  as  easily  smashed.  Walk  as  if  ye  were 
made  of  glass.  The  Republic  is  filled  with  traitors, 
ye  see,  and  everybody  has  a  holy  duty  to  be  suspi- 
cious. Well,  that  *s  settled.  Ye  '11  be  oflF  for  Paris 
to-morrow." 

"Yes,  I  'U  be  oflF  for  Paris  to-morrow,"  said  Andrew, 
mechanically. 
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WAI^TER    GORDON   BRINGS    NEWS  OF  ANDREW 
PROSSER  TO  FOWNIE. 

MRS.  MARJORIBANKS,  like  many  ladies,  was 
never  idle,  and  never  did  anything.  Her  day 
was  filled  with  a  variety  of  occupations  which 
bore,  the  same  relation  to  real  work  that  horticulture 
does  to  farming.  She  wrote  one  or  two  letters  to  her 
aristocratic  kinsfolk — she  was  cousin  to  Lady  Pit- 
caithly — she  played  on  the  harpsichord  for  half  an 
hour,  generally  minuets,  gavottes,  and  other  courtly 
music ;  waltzes  had  just  begun  to  come  across  the 
Rhine  from  Germany,  and  she  secretly  liked  them, 
but  denounced  them  as  innovations,  and  highly  im- 
proper music,  for  how  could  a  lady  consent  to  have 
her  waist  (even  when  it  was  under  her  armpits)  en- 
circled by  a  masculine  arm  and  be  spun  round  like 
a  teetotum?  She  herself  would  as  soon  dance  the 
Carmagnole. 

Then,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  she  took  a  few 
turns  in  the  garden  and  trimmed  the  flowers.  She 
spent  an  hour  or  so  at  her  embroidery-frame ;  she 
read  a  little — Cowper  or  Hannah  More,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, Pascal,  or  Bossuet,  and  even  when  Milly  was 
busy  and  out  of  range,  Moli^re  or  Cr^billon,  but  only 
of  course  for  the  sake  of  their  style.      The  cuisine 
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also  claimed  some  attention  :  she  had  inherited  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  her  grandmother, 
and  considered  herself  entitled  to  delicate  fare.  What 
a  calamity  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  was  fond  of 
Scotch  broth  !  who  thought  gastronomy  a  genteel 
name  for  gluttony  ;  who  wrinkled  his  nose  over  some 
rkcherchk  little  dish  of  which  she  had  superintended 
the  confection,  and  asked  with  a  dubious  and  anxious 
look,  "What  is  this  supposed  to  be,  Maria?**  He 
did  not  like  to  eat  disguised  food,  forsooth  I  He  liked 
a  loin  of  mutton  in  all  its  bony  emphasis  and  gory 
sincerity  ;  stood  sentry  over  a  plate  with  a  "  qui  va 
l£L  *'  in  his  looks,  and  was  not  satisfied  unless  he  could 
count  the  articulations  of  the  fowl  he  carved.  His 
ideas  on  sauces,  for  example,  were  benighted.  Sauces 
were  merely  an  impudent  attempt  to  give  savour  to 
what  was  savourless,  a  sort  of  "scarf  hiding  an  In- 
dian beauty,**  a  flattering  epitaph,  and  so  on.  More- 
over, "princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade,** 
but  he  must  have  his  porridge  in  the  morning.  Por- 
ridge !  why,  the  cookery-books  did  not  acknowledge 
its  existence.  But  when  one  makes  a  misalliance — 
however,  he  was  a  very  good  easy  man,  as  men  go  ; 
we  cannot  get  everything  :  but  certainly  marriage  was 
a  dish  that  required  a  good  deal  of  sauce  to  make  it 
palatable. 

On  this  particular  summer  afternoon — about  three 
weeks  after  Andrew*s  disappearance — Mrs.  Marjori- 
banks  was  seated  in  the  little  parlour  glancing  over  a 
volume  of  songs  with  their  accompaniments,  which 
I^ady  Pitcaithly  had  sent  her.  It  was  entitled  *'  Par- 
nassian Rills  ;  or,  the  I^adies*  Compleat  Collection  of 
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Blegant  and  Genteel  Songs,  compiled  by  S.  Wither- 
spoon,  Esquire."  (This  compilation,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  no  longer  procurable.) 

**Well,  upon  my  word,  Milly,"  said  Mrs.  Majori- 
banks  to  her  daughter,  who  was  quietly  sewing,  '*  this 
is  the  most  absurd  farrago  of  sentiment  I  have  ever 
seen  :  though  some  of  the  ditties  might  perhaps  suit 
your  lackadaisical  humour.  And  d  propoSy  where  has 
your  complexion  gone,  child  ?  Perhaps  this  elegant 
and  genteel  song  will  explain. 

•  Csmtliia,  say,  why  all  amort, 

Why  these  heavy  eyes  ? 
Whither  gone  thy  jocund  sport, 
And  thy  melodies  ? 
Sighing, 
D3ring, 
Tell  me  why  art  thou  repining. 
On  thy  grassy  couch  reclining.' 

(Fancy  such  a  rheumaticky  position  !  No  wonder 
she  was  *  all  amort.*) 

'  Nymphs,  ah  tell  me,  have  you  seen, 

Seen  the  pretty  boy  ? 
Dancing  lightly  o'er  the  green 
Full  of  roguish  joy, 
Smiling, 
Guiling, 
Tripping,  gliding,  flitting,  footing. 
With  his  tiny  arrows  shooting. ' 

(That's  Cupid,  I  suppose — mythology  worn  thread- 
bare ! ) 

'  As  I  roamed  the  woodland  wild 
On  a  springtide  mom, 
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I  did  spy  the  lovely  child 
Standing  all  forlorn, 

Sobbing, 

Throbbing, 
While  his  azure  pinions  shiver, 
And  neglected  lies  his  quiver.' 

(Cupid  must  have  caught  a  bad  cold.  I  wonder  she 
didn't  say  that  he  was  blowing  his  nose.  But  prob- 
ably he  had  no  place  to  put  his  handkerchief  in. 
SuchstuflF!) 

'  Full  of  melting  pity,  I 

Took  him  to  my  breast. 

Wrapt  him  in  my  mantle  dry, 

Soothed  his  grief  to  rest, 

laughing, 

Daffing, 

See  the  little  rogue  consenting 

To  forego  his  sad  lamenting  1 ' 

(I  am  glad  to  observe  that  she  had  something  on.) 

'  But,  ah  me  !  my  bosom  burned 

With  unwonted  smart, 
For  the  frolic  Mischief  turned, 
Pierced  me  to  the  heart ; 
Groaning, 
Moaning, 
Still  I  cannot  prove  a  hater 
Of  the  dear  delicious  traitor. 

*  Therefore,  Njnnphs,  whose  snowy  feet 

Haunt  the  woodland  glade,  « 

Seek  with  me  the  infant  sweet  ' 
Who  hath  me  betrayed, 
Spiting, 
Slighting  ; 
For  the  wounds  of  Cupid's  dealing 
Must  have  Cupid  for  their  healing.' 
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Is  n't  this  arrant  nonsense,  Milly  ?  How  could  any 
young  lady  with  any  feeling  of  self-respect  sing 
such  a  languishing,  maudlin,  marivauding  ditty  as 
that?** 

**  I  don*t  know,  mamma;  I  think  it  rather  pretty 
in  a  modish  way." 

**  I  call  it  elegant  and  genteel  caterwauling. 
Cupid's  dart,  forsooth  !  An  honest  bodkin  is  more  to 
the  purpose.  Don't  you  think  so, — unless  you  have 
taken  a  Trappist's  vow  of  silence  when  I  speak  to  you 
nowadays?" 

Milly's  pale  countenance  flushed  slightly. 

"Is  it  worth  while  speaking  about  such  things?" 
she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Well,  if  you  continue  so  mopish,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  perhaps  you  have  got  your  own  heart 
skewered  with  one  of  Cupid's  darts.  Has  that  big 
hulking  man " 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  Milly,  coldly,  **  but  you  forget 
that  in  speaking  to  your  daughter  you  are  also  speak- 
ing to  a  woman." 

"  Hoity-toity  !  what  a  temper  we  have  got !  " 

**  Moreover,  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  is  in  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace,  and  we  owe  him  at  least  the 
charity  of  silence." 

**  You  are  a  saucy  girl  to  point  out  to  me  my  duty," 
said  Mrs.  Majoribanks,  closing  the  book  with  a  little 
flash  in  her  eyes. 

Milly  made  no  reply,  but  only  looked  reproachfully 
at  her  mother. 

**  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Milly.  Only,  you  are 
very  aggravating." 
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"I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  said  Milly,  with  sad 
sincerity. 

**Well,  perhaps  that  is  putting  it  too  strongly. 
Only,  you  think  a  mother  can  see  her  only  child 
pining  and  repining,  and  growing  paler  every  day, 
without  feeling  grief  and  anxiety  ?  You  used  to  be 
a  charming  companion.  But  we  never  have  any  im- 
proving conversations  nowadays  about  dress  or  any- 
thing. And,  child,  you  are  ruining  your  looks.  Peo- 
ple say  *  beauty  is  only  skin-deep  *  ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  men  very  rarely  go  any  deeper,  and  I  don*t  want 
you  to  die  an  old  maid.'* 

**  There  is  no  likelihood  of  my  marrying,  mamma.** 

"  Because  a  man  in  whom  you  are  foolishly  inter- 
ested has  become  an  outlaw  ?  If  he  had  cared  for 
you,  he  would  n*t  have  gone  and  ruined  himself  for 
Capital  Letters.  Liberty,  Equality,  forsooth  !  How- 
ever, if  he  ever  gets  married,  he'll  find  that  he  will 
have  very  little  liberty  to  rave  for.  I  don*t  refer  to 
you,  of  course,  for  that  *s  out  of  the  question.** 

"  I  know  it  is.  And  I  shall  try  to  be  more  cheerful 
and  companionable.  Give  your  daughter  a  little 
time.    Life  is  long." 

"  I  shall  pack  you  off  for  a  change  of  air.  Lady 
Pitcaithly  will  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  month  or  two. 
She  likes  to  have  good-looking  girls  about  her  ;  and 
it  is  very  creditable  in  her,  for  she  is  a  fright  herself. 
Oh,  you  need  not  shake  your  head  ;  you  don't  shake 
it  to  your  looking-glass,  I  *11  warrant.  To  be  sure, 
you  are  bigger  than  I  am,  and  when  you  are  an  old 
maid,  as  you  aspire  to  be,  you  will  be  scraggy  j  but  io 
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the  meantime  you  are  very  passable.  I  shall  write  to 
my  cousin  this  very  day.** 

'*  I  am  in  no  hmry  to  leave  you  and  dear  papa." 

"  Dear  fiddlesticks  !  We  are  all  glad  to  get  rid  of 
one  another  at  times.  The  last  time  I  was  away  at 
my  cousin's  I  enjoyed  myself  immensely,  though  she 
and  I  wrangled  incessantly — she  has  the  temper  of  a 
fiend y  though  she  has  many  good  qualities.  And  I 
am  sure  *  dear  papa  *  and  you  enjoyed  yourselves 
vastly.  He  must  have  had  orgies  of  Scotch  kail ;  the 
house  was  reeking  of  it  when  I  came  back.*' 

*'  Indeed,  mamma,  we  were  very  dull  without  you,** 
said  Milly,  with  a  reminiscent  smile.  "Papa  roamed 
about  the  house  as  if  he  was  perpetually  looking  for 
you.  '  Let  us  have  a  little  music  to  cheer  us  up, 
Milly,*  he  would  say,  dejectedly  ;  and  then  we  would 
have  the  Dead  March  in  *Saul,'  or  'Che  fard  senza 
Eurydice.*  '* 

"  You  are  a  couple  of  sentimental  geese,**  said  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks,  with  a  soft  laugh,  and  a  slight  haze  in 
her  bright  eyes.  **  Wfell,  well,  we  won't  discuss  your 
delinquencies  any  longer.  And,  you  know,  I  only 
chide  you  for  your  good.** 

"I  know  that.  Only,  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
you  sometimes  forget  I  have  grown  a  woman — faulty 
enough,  God  knows,  but  still  a  woman.** 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  thirty  ;  and  you  were 
twenty  only  two  months  ago.  Be  good  enough  to 
remember  that  you  can*t  make  yourself  a  woman 
without  making  me  an  old  woman  ;  and  that,  I  vow, 
I  never  shall  be,  or  the  rouge-pot  shall  suffer  for  it,*' 
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At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Kirstie  protruded  her  head  "into  the  room 
and  announced — 

"  Mr.  Walter  Gordon." 

**Ah,  Mr.  Gordon,  delighted  to  see  you!"  said 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  with  a  cordiality  that  for  once 
supplanted  the  stately  dignity  of  her  usual  address. 
She  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  improvement  in  his 
looks  and  bearing.  He  had  become  more  manly  in 
his  appearance ;  his  boyish  frankness  and  gaiety  had 
given  place  to  the  gravity  and  calm  decision  which 
the  habit  and  responsibility  of  command  inspire. 
And  withal  he  had  all  the  simple  and  unaffected 
modesty  which  the  habit  and  defiance  of  danger 
produce  in  Englishmen,  and  perhaps  in  Englishmen 
alone.  Could  his  mother  have  seen  him,  she  would 
have  inwardly  rejoiced,  for  she  would  have  read  the 
signs  of  untarnished  manhood  in  his  clear  blue  eye, 
the  healthy  bronze  of  his  cheek,  and  the  buoyant 
vigour  of  his  movements. 

There  was  a  decorously  suppressed  air  of  excitement 
in  his  look,  which  Mrs.  Marjoribanks'  keen  eye  did 
not  fail  to  detect ;  and  Milly,  who  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  same  impression,  gazed  upon  him  with 
secret  anxiety. 

"I  must  apologise  for  this  intrusion,*'  he  began 
gently. 

** Intrusion?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Magoribanks,  with 
graceful  deprecation.  **  Mr.  Gordon  is  always  wel- 
come." 

He  bowed  gratefully. 

**Xhe  fact  is,  ladies,   I  have  interesting  news  to 
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communicate.  I  know  how  sincerely  you  have  been 
concerned  by  Mr.  Prosser's  misadventures " 

"Have  you  any  news  of  that  misguided  man?" 
asked  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  casting  a  swift  and  warning 
glance  at  her  daughter,  who  had  tightly  clasped  her 
hands,  and  was  leaning  forward  in  her  chair  with 
tense  features  and  an  expression  of  painful  expec- 
tancy in  her  dilated  eyes. 

"Well,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  orator,"  said  Walter, 
carefully  addressing  himself  to  the  elder  lady,  "so  I 
shall  make  my  story  as  brief  as  possible.  After  leaving 
Portsmouth  we  were  cruising  about  in  the  Channel, 
and  we  had  an  encounter  with  a  French  ship,  which 
we  sank ;  but  we  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
our  gallant  fellows,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  So  when  a  smuggling  lugger  came  our 
way  we  manned  a  boat,  boarded  her,  and  impressed 
several  of  her  crew.  Among  those  impressed  was  Mr. 
Prosser.  He  was  very  downhearted  and  resentful  at 
first,  but  he  soon  had  a  chance  of  showing  what  stuflF 
he  was  made  of.  We  encountered  a  French  frigate — 
the  Ttmkraire — which  we  boarded  after  some  rather 
hot  preliminaries.  I  was  among  the  boarders,  and  to 
my  great  surprise — for  Mr.  Prosser  had  been  stationed 
at  a  gun  on  the  lower  deck — he  joined  us.  It  was  a 
blessing  for  me  he  did  so,  or  else  I  would  have  got 
my  quietus.  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  down  by 
a  herculean  Frenchman— they  are  to  be  met  with  now 
and  then,  by  a  freak  of  nature — when  Mr.  Prosser 
came  to  my  rescue  and  despatched  the  fellow.  Really, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies— these  are  odious  details, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  all  in  the  way  of  our  rude 
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trade.  Well,  by  bad  luck,  the  hammock  nettings  of 
the  Hecla  took  fire,  and  the  boarders  were  recalled. 
Mr.  Prosser  retreated  fighting— a  formidable  rear- 
guard he  proved,  I  assure  you ;  but  though  a  very 
powerful  man,  he  is  not  so  ag^le  as  we  are ;  and  be 
does  n't  take  kindly  to  retreating.  The  result  was, 
that  he  was  struck  down  before  he  could  get  away 
from  the  French  vessel.  Shortly  after,  the  T^miraire^ 
though  severely  crippled,  managed  to  sheer  off,  clapped 
on  sail,  and  so  escaped.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
Mr.  Prosser  was  merely  disabled.  It  was  a  knock- 
down blow  with  a  cutlass,  dealt  with  the  hilt,  not  the 
blade,  of  the  weapon,  for  I  saw  the  stroke  delivered.** 

*'  So  he  is  a  prisoner  at  the  very  least,"  said  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks,  in  a  low  tone,  and  speaking  with  ner- 
vous volubility.  "Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Very  likely  the  Frenchmen  will  discover  that  he  is 
secretly  attached  to  their  revolutionary  principles, 
and—excuse  me,  Mr.  Gordon,  this  tale  of  battle  has 
proved  too  much  for  my  daughter.  I  think  she  has 
fainted.  She  has  not  been  strong  of  late.  Might  I 
ask  you  to  call  Kirstie  ?  ** 

Walter,  much  disturbed  and  reproaching  himself 
for  the  maladroitness  of  his  narrative,  at  once  hastily 
left  the  room  and  summoned  Kirstie.  He  lingered  in 
the  lobby  till  she  reappeared,  and  he  then  desired  her 
to  present  his  excuses  and  sympathetic  regrets  to  the 
ladies,  to  whom  he  would  repeat  his  visit  at  a  more 
suitable  opportunity. 

He  then  left  the  manse,  and  walked  towards  the 
Anchor  Inn,  where  he  hoped  to  see  Miss  Bell. 
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As  he  went  down  the  road  to  the  village  he  met 
Mr.  Maijoribanks. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  Walter— but  I  must  not  be  so  familiar 
with  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  promotion.  I 
have  just  heard  that  you  had  come  home.  How  long 
do  you  stay?"     . 

**  A  few  months,  sir.  The  Hecla  is  refitting.  I 
have  just  been  at  the  manse  relating  my  singular 
encounter  with  Mr.  Prosser.*' 

He  forbore  to  mention  the  untoward  eflFects  of  his 
narrative,  as  he  instinctively  felt  that  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Maijoribanks  was  eager  for  information,  and 
Walter  repeated  his  narrative  rather  more  circum- 
stantially, and,  as  they  say  nowadays,  "realistically." 

When  he  had  finished  his  tale,  Mr.  Maijoribanks 
said — 

'*  You  don't  say  anything  of  your  own  share  in  the 
aflfair." 

**Oh,  well,  I  did  my  little  best,  no  doubt,"  said 
Walter,  with  a  laugh.  **But  if  you  had  seen  Mr. 
Prosser  !  I  fancy  I  can  hear  that  Frenchman's  *  Ouf! ' 
as  he  fell  and  played  a  tattoo  with  his  heels  on  the 
deck  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  rolled  over  dead. 
And  to  see  our  champion  slowly  retreating,  fighting 
every  inch  of  the  way !  If  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  of  his  kidney." 

** Won't  his  captors  bear  rancour  against  him?  " 
asked  Mr.  Maijoribanks. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why,  thej^  will  respect  him  all 
the  more.     There  's  nothing  like  manly  open  warfare 
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for  extinguishing^  vindictiveness.  Besides,  give  the 
beggars  their  due,  the  French  are  a  chivalrous  race. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  not  the  poli- 
ticians and  iheavoca^s  and  the  civil  functionaries,  who 
are  not  liberalised  by  fighting.** 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  smiled. 

"  So  war  is  the  school  for  virtue,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  '* 
"  Well,  sir,  courage  is  a  quality  that  keeps  good 
company,'*  said  Walter,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   BAFFI.ED  SUIT. 

BELL  had  faithfully  kept  her  promise  to  Lord 
Wimpole  not  to  repeat  the  mysterious  and  in- 
complete revelations  which  he  had  made  re- 
specting her  origin.  But  she  had  informed  Mrs. 
Simpson  of  his  offer  to  provide  for  her  education. 
Mrs.  Simpson  had  scouted  the  proposal. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  never  put  yourself  under  obliga- 
tion to  any  man.  It  *s  as  bad  as  borrowing  money 
from  the  Jews.  You  would  have  to  pay  heavy  interest 
for  the  favour.  It  is  disinterested  kindness  just  now, 
we  '11  say.  What  would  it  be  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  A 
woman  should  always  act  with  a  man  as  if  he  might 
be  a  possible  enemy.  Keep  your  hands  free  for 
scratching,  my  honey  !  Why  should  he  wish  to  edu- 
cate you?  Ay,  ay,  he  would  fain  baste  you  before  he 
eats  you.*' 

"  I  have  not  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  gentleman," 
said  Bell  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  tell  me,  my  deary.  I  know  men  better  than 
you,  and  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  when  a  pretty 
maid's  in  question.  You  don't  suppose  he  would 
marry  you?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  he  would  do,  dear  auntie?  " 

*'  There  are  some  children,  my  dear,  that  gobble  and 
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crunch  up  their  sweetmeats  at  once  ;  others  let  them 
melt  slowly  in  the  mouth.  So  with  men.  A  calcula- 
ting rake  is  the  worst  of  all." 

"  He  is  not  a  rake,"  said  Bell,  with  a  flush  and  an 
indignant  look. 

**  What  do  you  know  about  it,  you  poor  innocent? 
I  warrant  he  has  broken  many  a  heart.  But  this  is 
no  talk  for  a  young  maid  to  listen  to.'* 

"  I  have  felt  that  his  kind  oflFer  could  not  be  accepted 
— I  have  never  doubted  that.  I  shrink  from  it,  proba- 
bly out  of  pride " 

"No,  say  rather  from  a  feeling  of  prudence  and 
modesty,  my  darling.  You  are  growing  a  woman,  and 
God  has  put  in  a  woman's  heart  the  feeling  of  distrust 
and  the  instinct  of  self-defence  that  should  keep  her 
safe,  if  it  was  n't  for  her  silly  fond  affection.  Ah, 
my  dear,  always  keep  your  head  above  your  heart,  as 
nature  placed  it !  However,  to  leave  that,  I  have  long 
been  thinking  that  you  would  be  better  away  for  a 
while  from  this  wild,  racketing  place,  though  God 
knows  what  T  shall  do  without  you  !  But  that  is  sel- 
fishness ;  and,  dear,  I  '11  be  careful  of  myself.  I  know 
how  little  right  I  have  to  preach  to  anybody,  much 
less  to  you;  but  I  know  what  is  good,  if  I  don't 
always  practise  it.  And  I  think  He  will  strengthen 
me.  *  Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears  ! '  "  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion,  **  that  I  might  mourn  as  I  ought " 

The  tears  gushed  from  Bell's  eyes,  and  she  put  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  whose 
large  frame  was  throbbing  with  suppressed  emotion. 

*'  Yon  will  be  brave  and  good,"  whispered  Bell  ;  "  I 
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know  you  will.  Try  to  remember  how  deeply  I  mourn 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  God  bless  you,  my  bonny  Bell !  What 
would  I  have  been  without  you  ?  But  is  it  harder  for 
our  Saviour  to  cast  out  a  vice  than  to  cast  out  a  devil  ? 
You  will  never  forget  to  pray  for  me  ?  It  is  so  easy 
for  you  to  do  it.  But  between  Him  and  me  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed. " 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  auntie !  as  the  fine  old  hymn  says — 

'  All  the  fitness  He  requireth 
Is  to  feel  our  need  of  Him.'  " 

"  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  blessed  words  sung 
in  the  little  chapel  of  the  village  where  I  was  born,'* 
said  Mrs.  Simpson,  softly  weeping.  **  But  I  have 
travelled  far  away  from  these  happy  innocent  days ; 
and  I  can  find  no  place  for  repentance,  though  I  seek 
it  diligently  with  tears.  No,  repentance  isn't  the 
word — I  know  repentance  well ;  it  is  penance  I  need, 
and  perhaps  the  Papists  are  right.  Many  a  time  I  have 
prayed  for  suffering,  sharp  suffering,  to  the  very  sun- 
dering of  soul  and  spirit ;  but  it  is  denied  me.  Why  ? 
because  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.  *  Whom  He  loveth. 
He  chasteneth.'  " 

"  Oh,  not  so ! "  said  Bell,  fondly  embracing  her. 
"  Your  affliction,  your  malady,  is  the  chastisement ; 
and  when  you  are  fully  reconciled  to  Him,  your 
malady  will  depart.  I  am  no  theologian,  dear ;  but  I 
somehow  feel  that  you  are  far  nearer  goodness  than 
the  many  Pharisees  around  us  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  perfections.  Our  blessed  Lord  had  little  to 
do  with  good  people.     He  was  the  friend  of  publicans 
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and  sinners.  And  oh,  what  a  triumph  for  our  dear 
Redeemer  when  He  leads  captivity  captive  !  that  is, 
as  I  suppose,  when  He  makes  Satan's  captives  His 
captives.  What  a  triumph  when  a  man  who  has 
followed  evil  for  many  many  years,  reluctantly  at 
times  no  doubt,  despairingly  sometimes,  sees  the 
misery  of  his  condition  and  cries,  *Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean  ! ' " 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  tears  stole  down  her 
cheeks.     Was  she  thinking  of  Lord  Wimpole  ? 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  silent  for  a  considerable  time, 
during  which  she  succeeded  in  mastering  her  emotion. 

*'  Well,  my  darling,'*  she  said  at  length,  "to  a 
boarding-school  you  shall  go.  I  have  plenty  of 
money,"  she  added,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  **  and  it 
cannot  be  better  spent  if  it  is  to  improve  you, 
though  in  my  eyes  you  are  all  that  any  one  could 
desire." 

"You  do  not  know  my  imperfections.  Then,  you 
see,  I  must  acquire  such  accomplishments  as  will 
enable  me  to  earn  my  living,  if  necessary." 

Mrs.  Simpson  incredulously  shook  her  head. 

"Please  yourself,  my  pretty  dear,  though  I  don't 
think  you  '11  ever  need  to  earn  your  living.  Ask  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks'  advice  as  to  where  you  should  go.  She 
doubtless  knows  of  some  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of 
good  repute." 

"It  is  very  likely,  and  I  shall  consult  her,  with 
your  permission.  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  dear  auntie, 
to  give  me  this  privilege  ;  though,  if  I  loved  you  less, 
I  would  not  accept  it." 

"Never  you   mind  about  the  money,  my  deary. 
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You  see,  it 's  like  this.  When  I  married  Simpson— 
I  think  I  have  told  you  I  was  a  lady's-maid  then  '* — 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  with  a  slight  contraction  of 
her  brows — **  and  I  had  saved  a  tidy  sum  ;  but  ah  me ! 
money  is  n't  everything — well,  well,  I  was  in  that 
way  a  bit  of  a  catch  for  Simpson,  and  I  gave  him  what 
he  valued  most.  And  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him,  for 
he  had  always  been  a  rolling  stone,  though  he  is 
pretty  well  bedded  in  the  ground  now.  But  as  I  had 
brought  him  the  money  that  set  him  on  his  feet — at 
least  it  did  for  a  time ;  but  money  has  got  a  character 
as  folks  have, — there  's  money  that  is  blessed  and 
money  that  is  n't — oh,  dear,  I  am  getting  all  mazed 
when  I  think  of  these  times  !  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this.  I  told  him  plainly  I  must  take  charge  of  all  the 
money  he  earned,  except  so  much  pocket-money  to 
jiugle  his  independence  with,  and  let  him  think  he 
was  a  free  and  independent  Briton,  the  silly  fool !  It 's 
a  senseless  thing  for  a  woman  to  tie  her  husband  to  her 
apron-strings.  But  I  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Simpson 
when  I  needed  money,  and  have  it  doled  out  to 
me  like  a  pauper's  allowance.  Never  let  your  hus- 
band do  that,  Bell ;  for  after  a  time,  when  the  kissing 
has  stopped,  and  a  wife  is  only  an  extra  piece  of 
furniture,  the  husband  will  see  in  every  shilling  a 
pleasure  that  he  is  robbed  of.  And  besides  that,  it 
gives  a  husband  an  idea  of  his  own  importance  ;  and 
there  is  n't  a  more  comical  sight  than  a  husband 
puffed  up  with  his  own  importance,  and  not  knowing 
what  his  wife  thinks  of  him.  Lord,  I  am  chattering 
like  a  magpie  to-day !  To  cut  a  long  tale  short,  I 
have  saved  a  good  round  sum,  I  promise  you — it  *s  in 
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the  bank  at  Dundee  ;  and  you  *re  as  welcome  to  it  as 
the  flowers  in  May.  So,  to  end  as  I  began,  you  need  n't 
be  anxious  about  the  cost,  and  the  money  is  well 
spent  if  it  is  to  make  you  the  happier  for  it.  Now, 
my  dear,  I  always  get  a  sore  heart  when  I  think  about 
old  times,  so  we  *11  drop  the  subject.  So,  put  on  your 
things,  and  go  for  a  walk,  and  turn  it  all  over  in 
your  mind.  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  make  you 
happier  than  ever  I  have  been  ! "  So  saying,  Mrs. 
Simpson,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  folded  the  young  girl 
in  her  embrace.  Bell  put  on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and 
wended  her  way  towards  the  cliffs.  She  never  now 
followed  the  road  that  led  towards  Beechgrove  and 
Swinton  Hall,  for  she  shrank  with  an  instinctive 
intoxicating  terror  from  the  thought  of  meeting  Lord 
Wimpole.  Would  he  not  detect  that  she  was  disarmed 
and  defenceless  against  him  ? 

It  was  a  dull,  sombre,  sullen  day.  There  was  no 
wind,  but  the  sea  was  restless,  and  now  and  then  a 
wave  smote  the  beach  with  a  sudden  angry  impact, 
followed  by  the  snarling  growl  of  the  shingles  as  they 
were  sucked  back  by  the  reflux  of  the  water.  The 
clouds,  outspread  in  a  vast  extent  of  uncheckered 
grey,  seemed  to  overhang  a  hopeless  and  abandoned 
world. 

When  Bell  had  reached  a  point  at  which  she  stood 
opposite  to  Satan's  Head,  she  sat  down  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  melancholy  reverie, 
to  the  sadness  of  which  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Simpson's 
reminiscences  had  contributed.  The  weird  and 
enigmatic  head  wore  its  most  forbidding  aspect.  It 
was  indeed  a  petrified  demon,  with  frowning  defiance 
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in  every  lineament.  It  was  an  easy  effort  of  fancy  to 
trace  the  sullen  discontent,  the  sardonic  scorn,  the 
coldly  malicious  menace,  that  loomed  out  of  the 
harsh  and  ominous  features.  It  was  the  sculptured 
symbol  of  a  relentless  Power  that  gloated  in  secret 
over  the  miseries  of  mortals.  She  had  often  seen  it, 
and  even  in  sunshine  it  looked  unpacified;  nay,  it 
sparkled  then  into  leering  hatred  or  concentrated 
disdain. 

In  the  distance  glimmered  the  white  sails  of  a  re- 
treating boat.  She  felt  as  if  her  life  were  like  that 
departing  vessel — as  if  she  too  must  sail  away  to 
distant  wastes  of  ocean  and  unknown  perilous  lands. 
What  was  she  ?  An  orphan,  whose  friends  were  either 
snatched  away  from  her,  or  preoccupied  with  their 
own  sorrows  and  aspirations. 

Oh  God  !  if  only  she  had  a  mother,  whose  tender 
bosom  would  convince  her  of  a  deeper  and  mightier 
love.  Her  heart  swelled  with  passionate  emotion. 
Oh  that  Thou  wouldst  bow  Thy  heavens  and  come 
down  !  The  silence  of  God  is  the  terror  of  the  uni- 
verse. Where  is  an  orphan  to  take  refuge,  O  Father 
of  the  fatherless?  To  be  alone  in  a  careless  world,  to 
be  drifted  like  sea-weed,  tossed  like  foam !  Happy 
the  birds  that  find  a  rocky  crevice  and  are  satisfied  ! 
She  watched  their  endless  circlings,  their  incessant 
hunt  for  food.  Poor  martyrs  of  pitiless  hunger !  And 
perhaps  to  higher  intelligences  our  strivings  are  as 
petty  and  ridiculous.  What  appalling  energy  for  such 
poor  issues !  What  leagues  traversed  for  every  morsel ! 
And  have  we  not  a  hunger  of  the  heart  that  will  not 
be  stilled  ?    Oh,  for  rest  and  peace,  if  not  in  a  human 
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heart,  at  least  in  the  grave  !  How  weak  and  helpless 
she  felt !  Never  had  the  future  appeared  to  her  so 
charged  with  possible  danger  and  disaster.  What  a 
thin  plank  separated  her  from  foundering  in  deep 
water!  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept  unrestrainedly.  An  orphan  girl !  doomed  doubt- 
less to  face  a  callous  world,  to  fight  with  temptation 
and  the  erring  impulses  of  her  own  passionate  heart. 
If  only  he  to  whom  her  thoughts  incessantly  turned 
would  take  pity  upon  her  youth  and  friendliness.  A 
little  protection,  a  little  kindness,  was  all  she  craved ; 
the  grasp  of  his  strong  hand,  the  encouragement  of 
his  harsh  but  moving  voice,  which  made  the  fibres 
of  her  heart  tremble.  What  bliss  if  he  made  himself 
the  arbiter  of  her  fate !  what  bliss  to  be  merged  in 
him !  She  knew  she  was  safe  with  him— or  truth  was 
a  lie,  and  the  world  was  based  on  stubble.  No  doubt 
he  had  erred,  as  all  men  do.  But  there  was  a  core  of 
goodness  in  him,  fresh  and  sweet.  She  was  sure  of 
that ;  for  she  could  read  him  like  an  open  book. 
What  poetry,  honor,  aspirations,  tenderness,  breathed 
from  these  crabbed  characters  !  What  a  privilege  to 
make  him  happy,  even  at  the  risk  of  unhappiness ! 
He  only  saw  her  beauty  yet,  perchance.  Fond  fool- 
ish man!  There  was  in  her  nature  what  he  could 
never  see  till  she  could  reve^  herself  unabashed. 
But  alas !  that  could  never  be. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  roused  her  from 
her  reverie.     She  looked  up  and  saw  Walter  Gordon. 

He  observed  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  a  look  of  tender  concern  stole  over  his  frank  and 
handsome  countenance. 
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"  Ah,  Miss  Bell,  I  fear  I  have  disturbed  you  ;  but  I 
had  news  to  tell  you,  and  so  I  came  in  search  of 
you." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gordon,"  she  said, 
rising  and  offering  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his 
lips,  despite  her  shy  endeavour  to  withdraw  it. 

Then  he  told  her  of  his  recent  adventures,  and  his 
meeting  with  Andrew  Prosser,  and  its  sequel,  till  the 
traces  of  dejection  had  disappeared  from  her  face,  and 
her  habitual  look  of  thoughtful  gentleness  had  re- 
turned. 

When  he  had  finished  his  narrative  she  thanked 
him,  and  expressed  her  joy  that  her  old  preceptor  had 
played  so  manly  a  part. 

Then  a  pause  followed,  and  Walter's  face  began  to 
show  signs  of  perturbation  and  a  kind  of  eager 
embarrassment. 

**  Miss  Bell,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "will  you  not 
be  offended  if  I  say  what  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to 
say  ?  " 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and  then  said,  simply 
and  kindly — 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Mr.  Gordon." 

**  I  am  no  orator.  Miss  Bell,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
sure  to  bungle  things  badly  and  go  through  the 
lubber's  hole,  as  we  say  on  shipboard.  But  it  can't 
be  helped.  Besides,  I  am  sure  you  won't  be  a  severe 
critic.  You  never  used  to  laugh  at  my  mistranslations. 
Ah,  those  were  happy  days.  Miss  Bell,  happy  days !  " 

She  sighed. 

**  Yes,  we  were  irresponsible  then,  and  had  no 
thought  of  the  future." 
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"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  might  have  been  a  better 
scholar  if  I  had  not  felt  that  I  never  could  approach 
you?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  have  been 
worse  had  I  not  been  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  myself 
before  you.     I  admired  you  immensely." 

"  I  think  everybody  spoiled  me,  Mr.  Gordon.  And 
you  were  particularly  kind  to  us  poor  girls.  I  remem- 
ber  you  would  never  allow  us  to  be  snowballed." 

*'  Of  course  not.  I  see  you  have  been  weeping. 
Won't  you  tell  me  what  has  vexed  you?  I  would 
cheerfully  give  a  drop  of  my  blood  for  every  tear  you 
shed." 

"How  kind  you  are!  I  am  very  grateful,  Mr. 
Gordon " 

"Won*t  you  caU  me  Walter,  as  you  used  to  do 
sometimes  ?  Once  I  picked  up  your  Virgil  for  you, 
and  you  said,  'Thank  you,  Walter.*  I  heard  those 
words  in  my  dreams  often  after  that.  And  do  you 
remember  the  scrap  of  paper  I  slipped  into  your 
Virgil,  with  the  punning  verse  I  composed  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brains  ? — 

'Bella  mea  est,  ticeat  nugari,  heUA puella.' 

It  took  me  a  good  hour  to  hammer  out  that  hexa- 
meter." 

"Yes ;  you  were  a  foolish,  extravagant  boy,"  said 
Bell,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

**  I  think  you  liked  me  a  little  then,  did  you  not, 
dear  Miss  Bell  ?  " 

"  I  liked  you  very  much.  Who  could  help  it  ?  You 
were  so  gentlemanly  and  chivalrous  with  us  poor 
girls." 
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**  I  am  afraid  you  doti*t  think  so  much  of  me  now. 
You  have  grown  so  superior  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Walter,  how  fantastically  you  do  talk  !  " 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  dear  Bell ;  I  speak  with  sober 
conviction.  Look  at  your  beauty,  and  your  refine- 
ment, and  your  cleverness  ;  whereas  I What  was 

the  name  of  the  happy  youth  whom  Cynthia  used  to 
come  down  to  visit  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  Endymion." 

*'  The  very  same.  Well,  he  was  a  simple  shepherd, 
was  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  on  Mount  Latmus,  as  the  legend  says.*' 

**Well,  you  are  Cynthia  and  I  am  Endymion.  I 
don*t  mean  of  course — there,  I  knew  I  would  bungle 
things " 

"Oh,  I  am  so  unlike  Cynthia  that  I  don't  feel  com- 
promised by  the  comparison.  Was  n't  she  just  a 
little  forward  and ' ' 

"  Of  course  you  are  a  meridian's  distance  from  that. 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  I  think  you  perfec- 
tion." 

"  That  is  owing  to  your  inexperience,  Walter,  if  you 
will  excuse  me.  Wait  till  Miss  Gordon  introduces 
you  to  some  of  her  young  London  friends." 

•*  A  fig's  end  for  her  London  friends  !  I  would 
always  be  saying,  *  Yes,  you  are  very  fair,  Miss  Lydia 
or  Letitia,  but  I  know  some  one  in  the  North  Country 
that  would  make  you  pale  your  ineffectual  fires.'  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  flattering  tongue  you  have  got  !  But 
my  conscience  will  not  let  me  blush."- 

"  Won't  your  heart  indulge  you  in  a  blush,  dearest 
Bell  ?  " 

i8 
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"  I  fear  not,  at  least  willingly." 

"Give  it  a  chance,  in  common  charity,  for,  my 
dearest  dear,  I  dote  upon  you,  I  adore  you." 

"Walter!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true." 

She  glanced  shyly  and  rapidly  at  him,  and  read 
sincerity  in  his  yearning  look  and  agitated  features. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  for  it  is 
impossible." 

"Why  impossible,  sweetheart?" 

"  The  diflFerence  of  our  station,  for  one  thing." 

"  Pooh  !  you  would  adorn  any  station.  Nay,  do 
not  use  such  old,  weather-beaten,  leaky,  rotten  hulks 
of  arguments  as  those — forgive  my  vehemence — but 
tell  me  if  you  like  me  well  enough  to  become  my 
dear  and  honoured  wife  in  the  good  time  coming  ?  " 

Bell's  heart  trembled  at  the  word  "  wife,"  and  she 
looked  with  respect  and  sudden  emotion  at  the  gallant 
and  ardent  young  man. 

"  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Walter.  I  esteem  you 
highly,  I  admire  your  noble  qualities  ;  but  you  deserve 
warmer  feelings  in  the  girl  you  honour  so  much." 

"  I  think  those  feelings  are  a  very  good  beginning 
of  something  better.  I  never  expected  you  to  fall  in 
love — as  the  phrase  is— with  such  precipitancy  and 
fervour  as  I  have  done.  But  you  won't  reject  me 
altogether.  For  God's  sake,  dearest  of  dearest  maids, 
don't  say  you  reject  me  !  " 

"  Reject  you  ?  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  re- 
ject you.  But  I  would  beg  of  you  to  abandon  the 
idea " 

"  Never !  that  *s  impossible.    You  might  as  well  re- 
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quest  me  not  to  breathe.  And,  indeed,  the  vital  air 
is  all  the  more  vital  because  you  share  it.  Oh,  my 
dear  dear  Bell,  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  love  you ! 
Even  Shakespeare  could  not  express  my  feelings. 
And  remember  this,  that  my  supreme  wish  is  your 
happiness.  You  are  an  orphan,  and  I  am  grieved  at 
it ;  but  I  am  glad  too,  for  it  permits  me  to  have  for 
you  the  care  of  a  father  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  as  well  as  the  humility  and  devotion  of  a 
lover.'* 

**  Kind,  generous,  noble  youth !  '*  stammered  Bell, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Nay,  I  am  a  man,  my  dear.  Danger  has  ripened 
me.  This  is  no  boy's  attachment.  I  shall  never 
change.  All  my  hopes  are  fixed  in  you.  To  be  yours 
and  yours  alone  is  my  best  promotion." 

**  I  wish  I  could  reward  you  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
interpret  my  own  heart,  it  is  impossible." 

"It  is  only  death  that  makes  things  impossible. 
But  I  won't  hdrass  and  vex  you.  I  have  patience.  I 
shall  be  a  respectful  but  a  tenderly  persevering  wooer. 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  heart  of  hearts  !  " 

She  silently  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  held  for  a 
moment  firmly  clasped,  and  then  raised  to  his  lips. 
Then  he  smiled  upon  her,  doffed  his  cap,  and  so 
left  her. 

She  gazed  wistfully  after  him  through  a  mist  of 
tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

BEI^I,    GOES  TO  I.ONDON. 

MEANWHILE  the  inquiries  which  Mrs.  Marjori- 
banks  had  instituted  after  a  suitable  boarding 
establishment  for  Bell,  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Young  Ladies*  Seminary  at  Highgate  which 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Lady  Pitcaithly.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Majori- 
banks  that  lady  expressed  herself  as  follows  : 

"The  Boarding-school  in  question  occupies  a  fine 
old  Queen  Anne  Residence  which  was  built  by  one  of 
King  William's  Dutch  Generals.  It  has  a  spacious 
park  attached,  and  has  the  repute  of  being  in  a  salu- 
brious situation.  The  School  is  conducted  by  two 
maiden  ladies,  sisters,  the  Misses  Cholmondeley,  who 
belong  to  a  very  good  family,  and  are  the  daughters 
of  a  certain  Captain  Cholmondeley  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  River  (this  is  not  a  flam, 
dear  Maria,  for  there  was  such  a  battle).  They  are 
imbued  with  sound  principles,  religious  and  political, 
and  your protSgSe  will  be  soundly  instructed.  Elegant 
Deportment  receives  a  due  amount  of  attention  ;  and 
the  best  Parisian  French  is  taught  by  a  visiting 
Master,  an  imigri^  who,  entre  nouSy  belongs  to  the 
Nobility,  only,  as  you  will  easily  understand,  he  has 
suppressed  for  the  time  being  his  title  of  Vicomte. 
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He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  the  very  quintessence 
of  politeness.  His  misfortunes  have  earned  him  a 
title  to  Veneration  ;  and  his  age  excludes  those  feel- 
ings which  romantic  young  misses  are  apt  to  cherish 
for  undeserved  Distress  when  associated  with  youth 
and  a  pleasing  exterior.  He  is  still  a  man  d'une  belle 
prestance  (I  naturally  use  his  own  elegant  Language 
when  speaking  of  him),  but  his  Virtues,  and  still  more 
effectually  his  Years,  aflford  suflBcient  guarantee  that 
the  most  susceptible  Female  Heart  will  be  exempt 
from  those  dangerous  Agitations  and  insidious  Emo- 
tions to  which  youthful  Loveliness  is  prone. 

"  You  will  no  doubt  ascertain  that  your  protigSe 
has  a  suflficient  wardrobe.  She  will  bring  her  own 
knife  and  fork,  which  should  be  silver.  Be  sure  that 
she  has  presentable  Gowns,  as  the  young  ladies  be- 
long to  fashionable  families  ;  and  I  shudder  to  think 
of  a  gown  made  in  your  rustic  Retreat,  if  indeed  they 
make  gowns  there.  As  it  is  now  warm  summer 
weather,  I  would  recommend  as  Material  for  one 
gown  Italian  Calico  ;  the  gown  should  be  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  flounce,  and  the  sleeves  trimmed  with 
lace.  A  sash  of  lilac  colour,  tied  in  a  small  bow  but 
with  very  long  ends,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect.  No 
doubt  they  can  make  such  a  gown  indifferently  well  in 
Edinburgh.  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  young  maid's 
relatives  are  not  parsimonious  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense. 

"  As  regards  the  journey,  it  will  be  best  for  her  to 
come  to  London  by  sea.  My  nephew  recommends 
the  Britannia  (an  armed  Brig),  which  sails  from 
Leith  and  has  excellent  accommodation.     The  Mas- 
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ter,  Mr.  James  Butler,  is  a  most  worthy  God-fearing 
man,  which  in  these  days  of  Profanity  and  Lawless- 
ness is  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable. 

**  From  some  hints  in  3^our  letter  I  gather  that  the 
young  person  is  the  object  of  a  Virtuous  Attachment 
on  the  part  of  a  young  Gentleman  of  Birth,  Breeding, 
and  Naval  Rank.  It  is  most  important  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  her  early  upbringing  should  be  made 
good ;  and  her  training  at  Manhym  Hall  will  enable 
her  to  preside  with  Grace  and  Decorum  over  her 
future  husband*s  Establishment." 

The  contents  of  this  weighty  letter  necessitated 
frequent  consultations  between  Mrs.  Marjoribanks 
and  BeU.  Now  the  former  had  formerly  kept  herself 
at  an  Olympian  distance  from  Bell  ;  but  Sibylla*s 
friendship  for  the  young  girl,  the  rumoured  atten- 
tions of  Sibylla's  brother,  and  last  of  all,  the  liberal 
provision  which  Mrs.  Simpson  proposed  to  make  for 
Beirs  education  and  equipment  as  a  young  lady,  had 
impressed  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  with  a  sense  of  BelPs 
growing  consequence  and  well-avouched  gentility. 

Accordingly  she  suggested  to  her  husband  that  they 
should  all  go  to  Edinburgh  accompanied  by  Bell. 
Milly  had  been  ailing  of  late  and  was  moping,  and 
the  change  would  do  her  good.  Further,  Lady  Pit- 
caithly  was  right  in  supposing  that  Edinburgh  was 
the  proper  place  for  obtaining  a  suitable  wardrobe  for 
Miss  Isabel 

'*  And  contagious  gowns  for  you  and  Milly,'*  inter- 
jected Mr.  Marjoribanks. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  contagious 
gowns,"    replied  Mrs.   Marjoribanks,  sharply.      **  If 
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you  mean  contiguous  ones,  probably  you  are  right, 
for  there  is  usually  a  large  assortment  in  the  best 
shops  ;  and  it  would  be  very  undignified  for  me  to 
devote  myself  solely  to  the  bedizenment  of  the  young 
person  in  question  :  moreover,  the  destitution  of  my 
wardrobe  and  Milly*s  is  extreme.  We  are  simply  not 
fit  to  be  seen." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  the  inward  grace  of  hu- 
mility must  be  equal  to  your  outward  charms,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.** 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,  but  I  am  not  to  be  cajoled  by 
a  compliment,"  replied  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  slightly 
tossing  her  head.  "  Why,  several  of  the  good  dames 
who  go  to  church  are  far  more  richly  dressed  than  we. 
Did  you  see  Mrs.  Sithpson  last  Sunday  ?  " 

"I  did,  and  I  thought  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

"  Well,  she  did  n't  come  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,"  retorted  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  with  a  sly 
smile. 

"I  am  astonished  at  you,  my  dear.  I  preached 
my  best  sermon,  the  one  you  always  admire  so 
much.** 

**  Oh,  yes,  the  short  one  :  I  remember  now.** 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  laughed,  and  gave  his  wife  a 
hearty  kiss. 

"Besides,  dear,**  added  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  **as 
your  theological  wardrobe  is  becoming  somewhat 
threadbare,  you  will  want  to  rummage  the  book-shops 
and  replenish  your  stock  of  divinity.** 

'*  My  dear,  why  this  superabundance  of  argument? 
If  I  were  to  go  to  the  surgeon  to  get  bled,  I  would  not 
thank  him  for  a  long  disquisition  on  the  benefits  of 
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phlebotomy.  You  know  very  well  that  as  you  have 
said  we  are  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  why,  we  must  go." 

"  Of  course,  but  I  wish  you  to  go  from  conviction, 
my  dear." 

"  And  so  I  do,  from  conviction  of  my  utter  helpless- 
ness. Nay,  I  won't  tease  thee,  dear.  I  shall  enjoy 
the  trip  prodigiously — till  I  have  to  pay  the  bills." 

"  I  shall  be  most  economical,  you  may  be  sure." 

**No  doubt  ;  but  then  I  am  always  told  that  true 
economy  consists  in  buying  thoroughly  good  things, 
which  means  very  dear  things.  I  distrust  this  same 
telescopic  economy." 

"  I  would  often  be  angry  with  you,  dear,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  you  never  mean  half  you  say.  Well, 
that  *s  settled,  and  thank  you  very  much.  You  don't 
think  Miss  Isabel  an  unsuitable  companion  for  dear 
Milly?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  will  do  each  other  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

The  requisite  preparations  were  accordingly  made 
for  the  journey.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Mr. 
Simpson  and  Peggy  Morrison,  one  of  the  maid-ser- 
vants of  the  Inn,  should  join  Bell  in  Edinburgh  and 
accompany  her  to  London. 

Peggy  was  a  very  good-natured  but  ill-favoured 
damsel,  with  red  hair  and  a  pronounced  squint.  Prom 
the  moment  that  she  was  informed  of  the  journey 
which  she  was  destined  to  make,  she  was  filled  with 
dire  alarm,  not  unmingled  with  the  pride  of  prospec- 
tive martyrdom.  Visions  of  highwaymen,  pirates, 
and  privateers,  the  insidious  snares  of  military  oflS- 
cers  and  macaronis,  haunted  her  imagination.     She 
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was  far  from  realising  that  her  gawky  form,  her 
blowzy  face,  and  her  obliquity  of  sight,  would  have 
intimidated  the  most  enterprising  grenadier.  She 
several  times  took  a  solemn  and  tearful  farewell  of 
her  relatives,  and  bestowed  upon  her  younger  sister  a 
brooch  which  the  latter  had  long  secretly  coveted,  and 
which  she  promised  to  cherish  as  a  fond  memento. 

Meanwhile,  at  Edinburgh,  Bell  was  busily  employed 
in  renewing  her  plumage.  She  was  becoming  so 
transmuted  by  the  process,  and  emerged  from  the 
chrysalis  so  radiant  a  butterfly,  that  Mrs.  Maijori- 
banks,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  power  of  dress 
when  seconded  by  nature,  ordered  new  gowns  for  her- 
self and  Milly,  as  her  husband  had  foreseen  ;  and  Mn 
Majoribanks  began  to  form  ominous  associations  be- 
tween fine  birds  and  the  bills  appertaining  to  them. 
Several  young  clerics,  too,  were  prodigiously  smitten 
by  the  two  young  ladies,  but  sighed  in  vain. 

A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
young  ladies  during  their  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  tender  secrets  were  ex- 
changed, at  the  pensive  time  of  dusk,  when  blushes 
may  riot  unobserved.  But  all  things,  even  dressmak- 
ing, come  to  an  end  ;  and  Bell  had  to  part  from  her 
friends,  to  whom  she  had  greatly  endeared  herself. 
Mr.  Simpson,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Peggy, 
arrived  at  Mr.  Marjoribanks*  lodgings.  That  worthy 
appeared  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  made  him 
look  as  if  he  were  masquerading,  so  aggressively  un- 
familiar it  was.  He  was  very  subdued  in  feeling,  and 
even  requested  the  minister  to  '*  pit  up  a  few  words  *' 
before  they  took  leave  of  him. 
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"  For,  ye  ken,  minister,  we  aregoin'  to  do  business 
on  the  mighty  waters,"  he  said,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. 

**  If  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  sea-sick,  I 
hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Maijoribanks,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  I  *11  no  say  for  the  lasses,  who  are  weaker  vessels 
and  apt  to  gang  on  their  beam-ends  in  a  gale.  But  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  like  Jonah  gangin'  to  Nineveh  ;  and  I 
misdoubt  that  there  *s  danger  and  calamity  afore  me. 
When  I  woke  up  this  morning  I  was  saying  quite  loud 
out,  *  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?  '  That  *s 
an  uncanny  text,  minister ;  and  though  I  had  been 
dreaming  about  Gillespie,  ye  ken  the  meaning  of  a 
dream  is  in  the  interpretation  thereof ;  and  whether 
Gillespie  is  an  allegory  for  the  deil, — and  it  *s  no  a 
bad  parable,  for  to  hear  him  speak,  a  body  would 
think  he  had  gaen  doun  to  the  Pit  o'  Tophet  and 
brought  up  a*  the  oaths  he  heard  there — he  clothes 
himself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment, — I  canna 
tell ;  but,  at  any  rate,  my  heart  this  day  is  like  lead 
in  the  midst  of  my  bowels." 

"  Were  you  splicing  the  main-brace  last  night, 
Simpson?  " 

"  No  to  speak  o*,  minister.  There  was  drams  gang- 
in*,  nae  doot,  for  the  neebors  were  biddin*  me  good- 
bye ;  and  the  Scripture  says,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
give  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts— and 
mine  was  as  heavy  as  Jock's  cog." 

Here  Mrs.  Maijoribanks  interposed,  and  drily  re- 
quested her  husband  to  read  a  chapter,  to  which 
Simpson  listened  with  many  a  sigh. 
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When  the  devotional  exercises  were  concluded  and 
farewells  exchanged,  a  coach  conveyed  the  little 
party  to  Leith.  They  went  on  board  the  Britannia, 
and  found  the  accommodation  much  less  sumptuous 
than  the  description  had  warranted  them  to  expect. 
A  tiny  cabin  with  two  berths  was  assigned  to  Bell  and 
her  attendant.  The  brig  set  sail  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  scudded  down  the  Firth  with  a  fine  westerly  breeze. 

The  voyage  proved  safe  and  uneventful,  and  they 
reached  the  Thames  within  the  advertised  time.  No 
sooner  had  they  dropped  anchor  off  Greenwich  than  a 
boat  came  alongside  to  convey  them  ashore ;  but  the 
boatman,  with  an  eye  to  business,  announced  that  he 
had  a  supply  of  sulphur  for  those  who  presumably 
were  suffering  from  a  disease  then  supposed  to  be  of 
a  distinctively  Scottish  character. 

"  Ay,  ay,'*  said  Simpson  to  the  master,  "there  are 
ither  folks  than  Scotchmen  that  have  an  *  itching 
palm,'  as  my  anld  friend  Andrew  Prosser  used  to 
say." 

"  Hoots  !  they  Englishers  think  they  can  cover  the 
hale  warld  wi'  their  ain  pat-lid.  They  are  an  igno- 
rant lot,  and  think  everybody  oot  o'  the  soond  o'  Bow 
Bells  must  be  little  better  than  a  savage.  And  oor 
bare-legged  Heelanders  gie  them  some  excuse  for 
thinking  sae." 

"  That 's  true  enough,"  said  Simpson  ;  "  and  vanity 
must  be  at  the  bottom  o't,  for  this  same  Andrew 
Prosser  (he  kens  a'thing  amaist)  says  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Celts  wore  breeks.  It  's  a  silly  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  prood  o*  his  calves,  mair  particularly  when 
thick-ply  stockings  swell  them  oot." 
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"  Aweel,  their  Maker  takes  nae  pleesure  in  the  legs 
o*  a  man,  as  the  Scripture  says,"  remarked  the  master. 
"But  I  hae  nae  time  to  be  bletherin'  aboot  red- 
shanked  Heelanders.  Sandy,  ye  God-forsaken,  don- 
nert  idiot,  do  ye  no  see  that  the  boat's  painter  is 
workin'  loose  frae  the  cleet?  Belay  it,  ye  moon- 
faced, gapin'  gommeril.'* 

Bell,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation, 
could  not  help  smiling  as  she  observed  that  if  the 
God-fearing  James  Butler  refrained  from  profane 
language,  he  had  a  tolerably  extensive  vocabulary  of 
objurgation,  probably  more  injurious  to  the  feelings 
than  a  succinct  and  hearty  curse. 

In  due  time  she  and  her  companions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  boat  and  conveyed  ashore.  A  wherry 
was  then  hired,  which  landed  them  at  Blackfriars 
Stairs,  from  which  they  proceeded  to  Highgate  in  a 
hackney  coach.  The  charges,  inflamed  no  doubt  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  strangers,  were  such  as  to 
appal  Simpson. 

"  By  my  certy,  Bell,"  he  groaned,  "  the  guineas  are 
meltin*  awa*  like  snaw  aff  a  feal-dyke.  The  folks 
here  seem  to  think  we  are  made  o*  siller." 

"  They  seem  indeed  to  be  very  extortionate,"  said 
Bell. 

"Ay,  ye  're  costin*  me  a  braw  penny,  I  can  tell  ye 
that." 

"  I  presume  you  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  a 
loser  by  me,"  replied  Bell,  coldly. 

"That's  to  be  seen,"  grumbled  Simpson;  "and 
dinna  play  the  fine  madam  wi*  me.  Ye  *re  being  fair 
spoiled  wi'  lords  and  lieutenants  and  ministers'  wives, 
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just  because  nature  painted  you  red  and  white  mair 
enticingly  than  Peggy  there.  Wake  up,  Peggy,  and 
no  keep  waggin'  your  heid  like  a  toy  mandarin.  I 
canna  hear  mysel'  speak  for  your  snorin*,  ye  lazy, 
gorgin'  limmer.  It 's  been  fill  and  fetch  mair  wi'  ye 
since  ye  left  Fownie.  God  forgie  me  for  gangin*  on 
sic  a  fule*s  errand  !  '* 

"Pray  don't  vent  your  spleen  on  her,  sir,**  said 
BeU.  "And  be  assured  that  I  would  not  have  you 
incur  all  this  expense,  except  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  You  would  not  have  me  believe  that  I  am  a 
portionless  orphan,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  your  husband,  when  ye  get  ane,  will  hae 
to  keep  a  calm  sough,  that 's  easy  to  see.  Ye  get  up 
like  a  bunch  o*  tow.  I  can  see  somebody  has  been 
blawin*  in  your  lug.  But  I  *11  say  nae  mair.  We  *11  see 
if  ye  *11  think  sae  highly  o'  some  o*  your  grand  friends 
some  day.  Maybe  I  *11  be  able  to  show  the  rottenness 
and  deid  men's  banes  in  some  whited  sepulchres  that 
I  ken.  The  cowl  doesna  mak*  the  monk,  I  've  heard 
say,  and  I  could  caulk  the  hulks  wi*  some  fair-spoken 
villains  o*  my  acquaintance.** 

"I  disdain  to  pry  into  your  allusions,  sir,'*  said 
Bell,  with  a  trembling  voice  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Simpson  grunted  some  inaudible  remark,  and  no 
further  conversation  was  exchanged  till  they 
reached  Highgate  and  inquired  for  Manhym  House. 
Their  vehicle  stopped  at  a  large  iron  gate  at  the  foot 
of  a  shady  avenue. 

"Here  I'll  bid  ye  good-bye,  my  lass,"  said  Simp- 
sou,  clearing  his  throat.  "  There 's  nae  call  for  me  to 
go  farther.   Peggy  and  I  will  wait  till  the  coach  comes 
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back.  I  dinna  want  to  disgrace  ye  ;  and  I  dinna  want 
to  be  questioned  and  badgered  by  the  Miss  Cbimleys, 
or  whatever  they  ca*  themselves.  I  'm  no  a  gentleman, 
thank  God !  but  I  only  wish  the  bucks  and  dandies 
that  '11  make  your  acquaintance  will  treat  ye  as  weel 
as  I  hae  dune.*' 

**  If  your  conscience  does  not  reproach  you,  uncle," 
said  Bell,  sadly,  "then  neither  do  I.  Surely  you  will 
not  part  from  me  in  unkindness,  and  when  I  am  going 
among  strangers  ?  " 

"  I  wish  ye  well,  my  lass,  as  some  day  I'll  prove  to 
ye,"  said  Simpson,  touched  by  her  evident  distress. 
**  Ye  hae  your  faults,  as  we  a'  hae ;  ye  hae  a  kittle 
temper ;  but  ye  're  a  good  girl,  I  ken  that,  and  ye  *ve 
been  a  comfort  to  my  puir  wife.  I  gie  ye  my  blessing 
wi'  a'  my  heart.  I  hae  been  provoked  by  the  outrageous 
charges  o'  these  swindlin'  loons— ye  needna  glump  at 
me,  John  or  Peter  ;  if  the  cap  fits  ye,  pit  it  on  !  So, 
Bell,  if  I  have  been  a  wee  bit  camaptious,  set  it  doun 
to  that.  Gie  me  your  hand,  there 's  a  dear ! — I  didna 
think  I  should  be  sae  laith  to  leave  ye.  Peggy,  dinna 
stand  blubberin'  there,  ye  silly  tawpie  !  Dinna  swell 
your  face  wi'  greet  in,  it 's  puffy  enough  already." 

A  trim  elderly  woman  had  been  standing  in  decor- 
ous silence  at  the  gate  during  this  colloquy,  and  she 
now  interposed  with  the  question — 

*'  Is  the  young  lady  a  new  boarder,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  mem,"  said  Simpson,  deferentially.  "I'm 
just  biddin'  her  good-bye.    John,  or  Peter " 

"Neither,"  growled  the  driver. 

"  Weel,  I  hope  your  name  is  bonnier  than  your  face. 
Drive  the  young  lady  up  to  the  house,  and  I  '11  wait 
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here  for  you.  Ye  *ve  contracted  to  drive  me  back  to 
Blackfriars,  mind  that. 

**  I  would  rather  drive  you  to  blazes,"  was  the  surly 
rejoinder,  as  the  coach  passed  through  the  gates. 

When  Bell  had  been  deposited  at  the  pillared  porch 
which  formed  the  main  entrance  to  the  hall,  she  was 
conducted  by  a  neat  serving-maid  up  a  wide  staircase 
and  ushered  into  a  spacious  drawing-room.  Shortly 
after,  a  tall  angular  lady  entered  the  apartment,  and 
after  a  swift  comprehensive  glance,  came  forward  and 
shook  hands  with  her  very  affably. 

•*  Miss  Simpson,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Bell,  with  a  blush. 

"Your  credentials,"  said  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
loftily,  "are  excellent.  Lady  Pitcaithly  speaks  most 
favourably  of  you  ;  and  as  if  that  were  not  suflficient, 
I  had  a  visit  from  a  gentleman— I^rd  Wimpole — who, 
to  use  a  Gallic  idiom,  abounded  in  the  same  sense.  I 
suppose  he  is  an  old  friend  of  your  deceased  father  ?  " 

"  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  take  a  friendly  interest 
in  my  fortvmes.  But  my  desire  in  coming  here  is  to 
qualify  myself  for  earning  my  own  livelihood.  I  would 
not  have  you  to  understand,  madam,  that  I  am  highly 
connected  or  have  influential  friends." 

"  You  seem  better  educated  than  I  had  anticipated ; 
though,  pardon  me,  your  accent  is  provincial.  What 
are  your  deficiencies,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"I  am  totally  ignorant  of  French,  and  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning  the  piano." 

Miss  Cholmondeley  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

**  The  twin  pillars  of  a  young  lady's  education  ! 
Well,  well,  perseverance  will  do  muchr    Pardon  me 
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again,  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  your  appearance. 
I  expected  to  see  a  rustic  hoyden,  instead  of  which — 
but  I  won't  embarrass  you.     Do  you  draw  or  paint  ?  " 

"  No,  madam.  I  am  quite  devoid  of  accomplish- 
ments." 

**  My  sister  Lucinda  will  be  pleased  with  your  style 
of  expression.  She  teaches  the  various  branches  of 
English,  and  is  considered  to  have  some  small  degree 
of  lyrical  inspiration.  She  has  published  a  collection 
of  poems,  which  she  calls  Suspiria^ — very  touching, 
as  it  were  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  sentiment.  A 
very  dear  friend  of  ours,  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  calls  her 
the  Corinnaof  Hypsipyla." 

"Ah,  I  see—the  Greek  for  Highgate,"  said  Bell, 
smiling. 

**  What !  you  know  Greek,  my  dear  young  friend  ?  " 

"  A  little,  only  a  little,**  said  Bell,  apologetically. 

"  This  is  charming ;  for,  as  my  sister  Lucinda  says, 
a  few  grains  of  Attic  salt  wonderfully  season  conver- 
sation. But  what  a  portent  (pardon  me)  you  are! 
Ignorant  of  French  and  music,  and  yet  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  I^atin  !  Cest  itourdissant^  stupkfiant^ 
as  the  Vicomtesays — he  is  our  French  teacher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  noblesse  reduced  to  this  sad  ex- 
pedient by  the  revolutionary  rage  of  his  barbarous 
countrymen.  But  you  must  be  tired  with  your  jour- 
ney. I  shall  direct  you  to  be  shown  to  your  room. 
After  that,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  my  sister  l/ucinda." 

As  Bell  stood  at  the  window  of  her  little  bedroom 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  extensive  park  diversified 
with  clumps  of  stately  and  umbrageous  trees,  her 
heart  felt  comforted.    What  a  wealth  of  greenery  I 
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what  a  peaceful  and  idyllic  landscape !  And  the  air 
that  stole  in  by  the  open  window  was  sweet  and 
soothing,  and  suggestive  of  immemorial  peace  and 
the  taming  influences  of  ages  of  settled  husbandry. 
Whereas  in  Fownie  the  acrid  savour  of  the  tameless 
sea  permeated  the  atmosphere,  and  the  land  around 
had  a  half-reclaimed  aspect,  an  air  of  reluctant  sub- 
mission to  human  domination  :  every  whin-bush  was 
a  protest  and  flaunted  rebel  colours,  while  the  gaunt 
and  ragged  trees  seemed  to  own  fealty  only  to  nature — 
stem  and  defiant  Celts  of  the  vegetable  world ! 

Her  room  was  delightfully  bright  and  clean  ;  the 
couch  with  its  snowy  coverlet  was  screened  with 
chintz  curtains  sprigged  with  trailing  sprays  arid 
variegated  with  rosebuds.  A  white-painted  wardrobe 
stood  against  one  wall,  and  on  the  toilet-table  was  a 
good-sized  looking-glass,  very  different  from  the  tiny 
mirror  at  home,  which  compelled  her  to  perform  her 
toilet  by  sections,  and  demanded  dodging  so  as  to 
elude  the  opaque  patches  and  blotches  which  now 
expunged  her  pretty  nose  and  now  a  lustrous  eye. 
She  was  quite  startled  to  see  herself,  and  a  rising 
blush  replied  to  the  mirror's  attestation  of  her  beauty. 

When  she  came  down-stairs  again,  her  cheeks  fresh 
as  roses  washed  with  dew,  she  found  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley  talking  to  a  younger  and  shorter  lady,  to  whom 
as  Miss  Lucinda  Cholmondeley  she  was  ceremoniously 
introduced.  Miss  I/Ucinda  had  pleasing  features,  and 
wore  a  profusion  of  ringlets  which  meandered  over 
her  shoulders — a  nkgligk  habit  excusable  in  a  Muse. 
She  put  her  forefinger  to  her  brow  and  survej^ed  Bell 
with  smiling  intentness. 
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*'I  am  trying  to  remember,  my  young  friend,  on 
what  Greek  coin  I  have  seen  a  face  like  yours,"  she 
said,  with  a  slight  lisp.  **It  must  have  been  a  coin 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigeutum,  I  think.  There  is  some- 
thing pastoral,  and  if  I  may  say  Theocritean,  about 
your  appearance " 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush, 
**  I  think  bucolic  is  a  more  suitable  word." 

"There  is  perhaps  a  tinge  of  rusticity,"  Miss 
Lucinda  admitted,  "but  a  few  months  will  do  won- 
ders. Your  patrons  will,  I  think,  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied." 

"  My  patrons,  madam  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  had  a  visit  from  a  nobleman  who — ^but  I 
shall  spare  your  blushes." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  do  not  suppose " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Lucinda,  airily.  "  His 
lordship*s  interest  in  you  is  no  doubt  Platonic,  the 
result  of  early  associations.  Quite  so.  I  applaud 
your  delicacy  of  feeling.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  my 
sister  that  you  are  eager  to  acquire  those  accomplish- 
ments without  which  no  lady  is  complete,  and  which 
are  like  the  Corinthian  capital  to  a  shaft  of  Parian 
marble." 

"  An  excellent  simile,  my  dear  Lucinda,"  said  Miss 
Cholmondeley,  approvingly. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  and  observe,  my 
young  friend,  that  art  merely  adorns  nature,  as  this 
same  capital  is  but  the  artistic  representation  of 
acanthus-leaves.  We,  as  educators  of  youth,  do  not 
superimpose,  we  elicit  symmetry,  so  to  speak.  Quite 
so.    You  will  get  your  music  lessons  from  me." 
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**  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear  Ivucinda,  that  we  can  spare 
you.    Perhaps  Miss " 

"  Pardon  me ;  when  a  young  lady's  talents  have 
been  neglected,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  devote  myself  to 
her,"  said  Miss  Lucinda,  with  mild  firmness.  **  All  I 
ask  of  her  is  to  be  plastic." 

"You  know  best,  of  course,  my  dear  l/ucinda. 
Now,  Miss  Simpson,  tea-time  approaches,  and  I  shall 
introduce  you  to  your  future  companions  and  fellow- 
students.  They  are  very  charming  young  ladies  ;  but 
being  young  ladies,  they  will  be  sure  to  criticise  you. 
Cultivate  what  the  Vicomte  calls  aplomb.  Nothing, 
my  young  friend,  is  so  laming  and  paralysing  as  self- 
consciousness.  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
you  to  copy  my  sister  in  every  particular  of  deport- 
ment." 

'*  My  dear  Charlotte " 

"  I  adhere  to  my  remark,  my  dear  Lucinda.  It  is 
only  the  echo  of  what  our  venerable  friend  the  Bishop 
of  Wells  has  frequently  said." 

**  Vir  pietate  graviSy^  said  Miss  Lucinda,  devoutly 
clasping  her  hands.  "  I  am  so  delighted  to  learn 
from  my  sister  that  you  know  Latin,  Miss  Simpson. 
I  hope  we  shall  occasionally  study  the  Venusian  bard 
together.  Is  he  not  by  a  most  happy  coincidence 
called  Venusian,  as  being  a  votary  of  Venus — not  of 
course  in  the  frivolous  sense,  but  as  embodying  the 
charms  of  diction  ?  But  we  must  not  neglect  Teian 
inspiration,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  another  classical 
pun." 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

ANDREW  ENTERS  PARIS. 

ANDREW'S  journey  to  Paris  was  accomplished  on 
foot,  for  the  diligences  had  disappeared  from 
the  great  highways.  It  might  be  said  that 
nobody  desired  to  go  to  Paris,  and  nobody  when  once 
there  could  get  out.  The  only  vehicles  that  entered 
the  great  city  were  waggons  containing  provisions,  and 
these  were  conducted  unwillingly  under  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  Government  which  then 
disposed  of  the  destinies  of  France,  and  usurped  the 
regulation  of  every  social  function  with  a  minute, 
far-reaching,  and  incessant  despotism  to  which  monar- 
chical oppression  can  furnish  no  parallel.  In  Paris 
itself  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  except  the  tumbrils 
conveying  the  "clients  of  the  guillotine,"  were  prac- 
tically if  not  formally  interdicted.  All  men  being 
bom  equal  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  legs,  the  use 
of  a  carriage,  or  even  of  a  less  ambitious  fiacrCy  in- 
dicated aristocratic  leanings,  and  had  a  pronounced 
odour  of  anticimsme  which  offended  the  nostrils  of 
pure  and  indigent  patriots. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1794,  that  Andrew  approached  the  Barri^re  de  Neuilly, 
one  of  the  entrances  to  Paris  on  the  west.  This 
Barri^re,  like  all  the  other  openings  in  the  rampart 
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that  engirdled  Paris  at  this  time,  well  deserved  its 
name,  being  closed  with  massive  iron  gates,  and 
guarded  by  a  body  of  armed  citizens,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  summer  of  the  second  year  of  the  Republic 
One  and  Indivisible  was  remarkable  for  the  almost 
tropical  intensity  of  the  heat  that  had  prevailed,  and 
which  had  only  been  transiently  moderated  by  occa- 
sional thunderstorms.  Andrew  had  found  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  his  journey  mostly  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night — a  resource  which  had  been  rendered 
all  the  more  expedient  by  the  sinister  and  menacing 
observation  to  which  he  was  constantly  subjected. 
Even  the  exhibition  of  his  pass,  a  formality  of  per- 
petual recurrence,  only  procured  him  a  begrudged 
freedom  from  molestation,  for  his  English  accent  was 
the  most  dangerous  of  shibboleths.  Those  who  were 
not  aggressively  insolent  wore  a  sombre,  pre-occupied, 
and  apprehensive  look  ;  he  rarely  saw  a  smile  or  heard 
a  laugh  ;  the  scowl  of  the  virtuous  patriot,  the  harsh 
and  arrogant  visage  of  the  men  in  authority,  the 
cowed  looks  and  shrinking  mien  of  the  more  respect- 
able, had  supplanted  the  light-hearted  joyousness  and 
winning  politeness  of  the  **gay  nation." 

France  was  for  ever  listening  to  two  sounds,  the 
roar  of  distant  cannon  and  the  thud  of  the  guillotine, 
and  had  no  ears  for  the  witty  jest,  the  playful  conver- 
sation, the  lively  music  so  congenial  to  her  native 
temperament.  Her  wit  was  as  dismal  as  the  grin  of  a 
death's-head,  declamation  had  banished  conversation, 
and  music  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ignoble 
"Carmagnole." 
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When  Andrew  reached  the  gate  of  the  barrier  he 
saw  a  number  of  citizens  lounging  about  it,  all  armed, 
some  with  muskets,  others  with  pikes  (lances  six  feet 
long),  others  with  sabres,  others  with  the  **  Constitu- 
tional club,"  as  it  was  called,  a  formidable  weapon 
much  afiFected  by  those  energetic  defenders  of  the 
Constitution  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  tape-dur 
or  the  "hard  hitters."  All  these  worthies  were 
patriotically  dirty,  ragged,  and  dishevelled,  for  clean- 
liness and  elegance  were  indicative  of  aristocratic 
sentiments ;  a  clean  shirt  was  anything  but  a  clean 
bill  of  political  health,  and  nobody  had  a  right  to 
flaunt  respectable  attire  before  honest  and  impover- 
ished citizens.  The  material  and  colours  of  the  dress 
worn  by  these  sansculottes  were  various,  but  the 
sincere  patriots  were  as  a  rule  habited  after  a  uniform 
pattern.  They  wore  the  carmagnole,  a  kind  of  loose 
blouse,  generally  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  over  a  red 
shirt  open  at  the  neck  ;  the  waistcoat  was  at  present 
generally  discarded  owing  to  the  extreme  heat;  a 
loose  cravat  encircled  the  neck,  and  grey  linen  panta- 
loons reached  to  the  ankle.  For  head-gear,  a  greasy 
red  Phrygian  cap,  garnished  with  a  three-coloured 
cockade,  covered  natural  locks  or  surmounted  a  wig 
h  la  Jacobine,  bristling  with  long  tangled  frowsy  hair. 
Wooden  shoes  or  sabots  completed  the  costume. 

Equality,  however,  being  no  more  attainable  under 
a  republic  than  under  a  monarchy,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  civic  attire  were  varied  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  carmagnole  might  present  a  lively  blue  or  a 
soothing  green,  relieved  with  a  red  border ;  the  panta- 
loons might  be  striped  with  red,  white,  and  blue ;  a 
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white  waistcoat  might  introduce  a  pleasing  contrast ; 
and  even  in  extreme  cases  buckled  shoes  or  varnished 
boots  might  peep  forth  from  the  ends  of  the  panta- 
loons ;  but  this  was  a  grave  symptom  perilously  ap- 
proaching the  muscadin  type — for  who  could  be  a 
patriot  and  wear  leather  when  that  material  was  re- 
quired for  so  many  military  saddles,  and  so  many 
boots  used  by  the  brave  defenders  of  France  ? 

The  crowd  assembled  in  the  circular  space  or  place 
ronde  in  front  of  the  barrier  was  accordingly  suffi- 
ciently diversified  in  appearance  and  dress,  but  the 
guard  stationed  at  the  gates  presented  the  purest 
type  of  Spartan  simplicity  and  squalor.  Some  were 
seated  on  the  pavement,  leaning  against  the  walls  and 
smoking  or  dozing  ;  but  the  majority  were  haranguing 
each  other  in  a  loud  excited  voice,  and  with  disorderly 
and  convulsive  gesticulation.  A  waggon  containing 
sacks  of  wheat  drove  up  to  the  gates  while  Andrew 
was  reconnoitring  the  interior,  and  the  gates  were 
opened  after  the  driver  had  exhibited  his  carte  de 
civismey  or  certificate  attesting  his  soundness  as  a  re- 
publican citizen.  Andrew  innocently  imagined  that 
he  would  be  able  to  slip  in  unobserved,  but  he  was 
soon  undeceived. 

**  Halte-lhy  coquin,^*  cried  a  brawny  sansculotte ^ 
seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat.  He  was  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  menacing  crowd,  all  vocifer- 
ating and  brandishing  their  weapons. 

No  sooner  had  Andrew  faltered  out  some  words  of 
French  (such  a  moment  was  not  favourable  to  lucidity 
of  expression  or  purity  of  accent)  than  a  tumult  of 
outcries  arose. 
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"  A  spy  of  Pitt  and  Coburg  !  " 

"  A  vile  sHde  of  sedition  !  ** 

"  A  satellite  of  Louis  Capet !  " 

**  To  the  gaol  of  the  section  with  him  !  ** 

"To  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal !  " 

"To  the  guillotine!" 

"  He  says  he  is  Scotch  ;  aux  ^cossais  with  him  ! " 
(One  of  the  improvised  prisons  in  Paris  was  so  called.) 

These  and  a  score  more  of  furious  exclamations 
were  hurled  at  him  as  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
struggling  group  of  assailants,  while  two  or  three 
endeavoured  to  insert  their  long  pikes  through  the 
densely  wedged  mass  in  order  to  reach  his  body. 

Andrew  was  at  first  absolutely  stupefied  by  this  in- 
hospitable reception,  which  entirely  upset  his  precon- 
ceived ideas.  From  a  people  professing  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity  as  the  foundation-stone  of  the  social 
and  political  fabric  he  had  expected  to  receive  friendly 
respect,  and  to  behold  everywhere  the  manifestations 
of  the  elevated  feeling  and  enthusiastic  justice  which 
had  inspired  their  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
But  now,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  explain  his 
errand  and  justify  his  character,  he  was  instantly 
attacked,  insulted,  and  threatened  with  loss  of  liberty 
and  life.  Recovering  from  his  bewilderment,  he 
lustly  shouted  **  Au  secours^*^  aery  greeted  with  de- 
risive yells ;  and  then,  goaded  to  desperation,  he  struck 
out  vigorously  with  hands  and  feet  till  he  was  ex- 
hausted with  his  struggles.  He  was  being  dragged  to 
the  posle  de  section^  or  place  of  confinement  for  the 
district,  when  a  commanding  voice  cried  out,  "Stop, 
citizens ! " 
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A  tall,  handsome  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  had 
approached  the  infuriated  group.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  dark-blue  coat,  nankeen  breeches,  white  silk  stock- 
ings, and  buckled  shoes,  and  wore  a  three-cornered 
hat  bearing  the  obligatory  cockade.  A  three-coloured 
ribbon  was  attached  to  one  of  the  button-holes  of  his 
coat,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  metal  plaque  or  label 
on  which  the  word  Hospitalitk  was  engraved.  It  was 
therefore  evident  to  all  that  he  was  a  foreigner  in- 
terned in  Paris,  and  the  current  of  suspicion  at  once 
turned  in  his  direction.  But  though  his  clothing  was 
obviously  the  worse  for  wear  and  suggestive  of  genteel 
poverty,  he  had  such  an  air  of  inborn  distinction,  and 
his  voice  and  manner  were  impressed  with  such  a 
stamp  of  authority,  that  the  crowd  involuntarily 
stopped  to  listen.  Mounting  upon  a  water-barrel 
which  happened  to  be  standing  near,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms,  assumed  a  dignified  and  imposing  atti- 
tude, and  declaimed  the  following  speech  with  a 
fervour  and  force  of  elocution,  and  with  an  abun- 
dance of  rhetorical  gestures,  which  ere  long  com- 
manded the  attention  and  evoked  the  sympathy  of  his 
auditory. 

"  Citizens,  animated  with  the  purest  breath  of 
patriotism,  I  claim  your  attention " 

His  exordium  was  interrupted  by  angry  cries. 

"  Who  are  you,  hlagueur?  " 

''  Muscadin  ! '' 

**  You  are  a  spy  of  Pitt  yourself !  " 

**  A  has  les  Strangers  !  " 

He  paused  and  looked  round  the  crowd  with  a 
mocking  gleam  in  his  keen  blue  eyes. 
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Tapping  the  metal  plague  on  his  bosom  he  cried — 
"  I  am  indeed  a  stranger,  but  hospitable  France 
converts  strangers  into  citizens.  To  be  admitted  as  a 
friend  to  this  Areopagus  of  nations  is  second  to  the 
privilege  of  being  bom  a  Frenchman.  As  those  who 
ate  the  lotus  forgot  their  native  country,  so  those  who 
have  plucked  the  sweet  and  reviving  fruit  from  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  planted  in  this  soil  wish  never  to 
return  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  which  is  enveloped 
by  the  chilling  fogs  of  superstition  and  tainted  with 
the  pestiferous  miasma  of  monarchical  tyranny — (a 
few  plaudits). 

"At  a  time  when  sedition  with  its  bydra-heads  is 
hissing  and  seeking  to  entangle  the  nation  in  its  foul 
embrace,  pure  and  honest  citizens  have  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  be  suspicious — (general  applause).  But  if 
Frenchmen  are  resolved  to  purge  the  soil  of  those 
who  pursue  a  reactionary  policy,  and  wish  to  make 
the  Seine  flow  in  the  sewers  instead  of  its  unpolluted 
bed — (repeated  plaudits) — they  are  also  supremely 
just.  I  have  heard  voices  impugning  my  integrity 
and  loyalty.  What !  I,  who  gain  a  meagre  sustenance 
by  painting  the  portraits  of  the  martyrs  of  Liberty, 
Marat  and  Lepelletier,  whose  spirits  are  perchance 
now  hovering  in  the  air — I,  who  have  renounced  my 
name,  and  prefer  to  be  called  Vindex, — I  repel  those 
calumnies,  and  appeal  to  the  heart  of  France — (gen- 
eral applause).  Illumined  by  the  torches  of  liberty, 
I  desire  to  shed  this  sacred  light  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  here.  Let  me  interrogate  him,  and  I  shall 
faithfully  report  the  result.  If  he  prevaricates,  I 
repudiate  him,  and  let  Justice  weigh  him  in  her  iron 
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scales.  Have  I  spoken  rightly  and  to  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  people?" 

His  oration  was  followed  by  loud  cries  of  approval, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  approach  the  prisoner.  Ad- 
vancing to  Andrew,  he  said  curtly  and  sternly  in 
English,  "  What  is  your  errand  here  ?  '* 

"  I  have  come  to  visit  Paris,*'  said  Andrew. 

**  You  have  thrust  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth, 
young  man.  Have  you  a  pretext?  If  not,  invent 
one  instantly,  or  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  saving 
you." 

**I  have  a  pass,"  said  Andrew,  "but  these  mis- 
guided loons  gave  me  no  time  to  explain,  and  my 
French  is  but  shaky.     I  have  to  see  Robespierre." 

It  seemed  to  Andrew  that  the  stranger's  eye  assumed 
for  a  moment  a  cold  and  severe  expression,  but  he 
only  said  phlegmatically,  "Produce  your  pass." 

Andrew  with  some  difficulty  extracted  the  docu- 
ment, for  his  coat  had  been  lorn  in  the  scuffle,  and 
his  right  pocket  was  dangling  at  his  back.  The 
stranger  glanced  over  it,  waved  it  over  his  head,  and 
then  remounted  the  barrel. 

**  Citizens,  thank  me  for  saving  you  from  a  pardon- 
able error.  Listen  while  I  read  the  sacramental  words 
which  justify  and  demand  the  admission  of  this 
stranger,  *  Liberty,  Equality !  the  Committee  of 
General  Security.  D^cadi,  the  30th  Prairial.  Let  the 
Bearer  pass.    Robespierre.*  " 

The  eflfect  was  magical :  the  crowd  were  seized  with 
consternation  at  the  probable  consequences  of  their 
rashness  and  violence,  and  shrank  away  from  their 
intended  victim  as  if  his  very  contact  would  inflict 
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the  penalty  to  which  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious. 

The  orator  continued : 

"  Citizens,  the  stranger  will  not  resent  your  patriotic 
zeal,  will  not  complain  to  the  eminently  virtuous 
citizen  Robespierre  that  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
the  solemn  commands  of  the  Republic  have  been  vio- 
lated in  his  person.  Give  him  a  carmagnole  instead 
of  the  coat  now  hanging  in  tatters ;  invest  him  with 
the  cap  of  liberty ;  and  let  him  depart  after  receiving 
the  fraternal  accolade.  I  will  accompany  him  as  his 
guide  on  his  august  mission,  and  will,  if  necessary, 
introduce  him  to  the  high-priest  of  our  political 
Sinai." 

In  another  moment  Andrew  was  surrounded  by  a 
score  of  citizens  smelling  strongly  of  brandy  and  bad 
tobacco,  who  pressed  him  by  turns  in  their  arms,  till 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  ordeal  was 
more  intolerable  than  the  first.  His  lacerated  coat 
was  respectfully  removed  and  replaced  by  a  tolerably 
clean  carmagnole,  which  was  presented  by  a  patriot 
anxious  to  propitiate,  and  a  Phrygian  cap  was  placed 
upon  his  head.  The  stranger  then  rejoined  him  and 
led  him  by  the  hand  out  of  the  press,  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  and  vivats. 

The  stranger  uttered  not  a  word  till  he  entered  the 
Rue  du  Colisee,  which  debouched  into  the  Rue 
Honor^  (originally  Rue  St.  Honor^,  but  the  Saints 
had  by  this  time  been  exiled  from  France).  Then  to 
Andrew's  profound  astonishment  his  guide  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  with  a  look  of  despairing  rage 
smote  his  brow  and  then  his  chest  violently  with  his 
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clenched  hand,  muttering  at  the  same  time,  "  Thrice- 
accursed  hypocrite  !  coward  !  villain  !  false  English- 
man !  traitor ! " 

Andrew  gaped  at  hira  in  bewilderment,  thinking 
that  the  man  was  mad ;  but  Citizen  Vindex  gave  him 
a  look  of  contempt  and  disgust,  and  said  in  a  low 
hissing  voice  which  added  tenfold  virulence  to  his 
words  : 

**  Vile  wretch,  you  have  earned  my  hatred,  for  in 
order  to  save  you  from  destruction  I  have  crammed 
my  mouth  with  lies,  prostituted  my  honour,  played 
the  mountebank  on  the  altar  of  loyalty,  and  pelted 
with  mud  the  glorious  blazon  of  my  country.  Curses 
on  you  and  on  myself !  What  are  you,  for  whom  I 
have  so  degraded  myself?  What  are  you  doing  here? 
*  Qui  ressetnble  s^ assemble,*  Are  you  a  runaway 
criminal,  a  sedition-monger  ?  What  are  you,  in  God's 
or  the  deviPs  name  ?  " 

**  You  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  a  long  explana- 
tion," said  Andrew,  coolly.  **  I  must  bear  with  your 
insults,  for  you  have  probably  saved  my  life.*' 

"  Are  you  an  honest  man  ?  "  asked  Vindex,  more 
temperately  ;  **  have  you  clean  hands  ?  " 

**I  hope  so,  by  God's  mercy,"  said  Andrew,  with  a 
quiver  in  his  voice. 

"  *  By  God's  mercy  ! '  "  repeated  Vindex,  slowly. 
"  These  are  strange  words  here.  We  have  indeed  a 
Supreme  Being  who  is  patronised  by  Robespierre, 
but  we  have  no  God.    Do  you  believe  in  hell  ?  " 

"I  believe  in  retribution  at  any  rate,"  said  An- 
drew. 

"Pooh,  pooh  J  uo  abstractions  for  me.     I  tell  you, 
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if  there  were  no  hell,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
one  ;  for  where  are  the  human  fiends  to  be  put  who 
revel  in  cruelty  and  bloodshed?  I  am  naturally,  I 
believe,  a  humane  man,  but  I  could  see  the  accursed 
villains  that  now  dominate  France  (denounce  me  if 
you  like)  subjected  to  all  the  protracted  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  every  scream  of  agony  would 
awaken  a  thrill  of  ecstatic  joy  in  my  bosom.  My 
God  !  what  have  I  seen  ?  Feeble  age  and  innocent 
youth,  snowy  hairs  and  curling  tresses,  beauty, 
valour,  rank,  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  everything  God- 
like, everything  venerable,  everything  noble,  I  have 
seen  mocked,  insulted,  immolated  by  wretches,  the 
vilest  spawn  of  hell,  demons  masquerading  in  a 
human  form,  the  devil's  boarders  out  for  a  holiday — 
oh,  words  are  weak,  weak,  weak  !  Oh,  for  an  hour  of 
dictatorship!  I  would  make  the  horrors  of  the 
Apocalypse  trivial  and  commonplace  !  ** 

He  paused,  evidently  exhausted  by  the  fierce  emo- 
tion which  had  broken  forth  in  this  wild  and  hys- 
terical outburst.  He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 
and  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence.  After  a  while  he 
resumed — 

"You  have  come  to  Paris  as  to  the  cave  of  Cacus. 
If  you  desire  life,  show  no  emotion,  steel  your  heart 
against  pity,  and  fire  your  revolutionary  ardour  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  free  people  exempt  from  feudal 
tyranny.  For  you  would  not  be  here  if  you  were  not 
a  traitor  to  your  country,  a  Tom-Paine-ite,  a  renegade 
Englishman.  Why  do  I  speak  ta  you,  but  for  a  truant 
gleam  of  honesty  in  your  eye  ?  What  are  you  if  you 
are  not  a  criminal  ?  " 
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"I  am  a  Reformer,"  said  Andrew,  stoutly.  "We 
are  misgoverned  in  England  ;  our  king,  after  ob- 
stinate misrule,  is  sinking  into  imbecility  ;  our  lib- 
erties are  everywhere  trammelled  ;  the  right  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  of  public  meetings,  is  wantonly  denied 
us.  I  love  my  country,  but  I  loathe  our  Govern- 
ment" 

His  companion  smiled  sarcastically,  but  made  no 
immediate  reply,  for  a  distant  and  familiar  sound 
had  caught  his  ear.  They  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  end  of  the  Rue  Honor^. 

**  You  will  see  the  car  of  Freedom  presently,"  said 
Vindex. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ANDREW  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  MADAME  GUII,W)TlNE. 

BY  this  time  Andrew  and  his  strange  companion 
had  reached  the  commencement  of  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  (as  it  is  still  called),  but  Andrew  had 
been  too  much  preoccupied  by  the  extraordinary 
language  and  the  mysterious  personality  of  his  guide 
to  pay  more  than  mechanical  attention  to  the  scenes 
through  which  he  was  passing.  As  they  slackened 
their  steps,  however,  and  as  Vindex  had  relapsed  into 
silence,  he  had  leisure  to  look  about  him,  and  found 
abundant  cause  for  astonishment  and  curiosity.  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  Rue  St  Antoine  were  hastily  clos- 
ing their  shops,  glancing  now  and  then  with  furtive 
anxiety  in  the  direction  from  which  a  sombre  rum- 
bling, accompanied  with  wild  yells  and  discordant 
singing,  proceeded.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  immense  icriteaux  or  placards  varie- 
gated with  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  grotesque  em- 
blems such  as  cocks,  red  bonnets,  and  guillotines. 
These  placards  contained  the  names  of  all  the  ten- 
ants in  the  several  houses,  their  ages  and  occupations. 
Every  door  bore  the  device  painted  in  red.  Unite ^ 
Indivisibility  de  la  Rkpublique^  LiberU^  EgaliU^ 
Fratemitiy  ou  la  mort. 
The  hubbub  increased,  and  Andrew  along  with  his 
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companion  halted  at  a  doorway  in  silent  expectancy. 
A  vociferating  and  gesticulating  crowd  approached, 
surrounding  a  high  wooden  charrette  or  tumbril 
slowly  drawn  along  by  an  attenuated  horse ;  and 
Andrew,  glancing  down  the  street,  saw  four  other 
tumbrils  following  at  intervals,  each  the  centre  of  a 
tumultuous  rabble.  The  first  tumbril  contained  eight 
individuals,  standing  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

**  I/>ok  well,  young  man  !  "  said  Vindex,  in  a  tone 
of  biting  irony.  "  Behold  the  triumphal  car  of 
Liberty.  Le  peuple  souverain  s^avance.  These  peo- 
ple see  the  sun  for  the  last  time.  Noble  spectacle  ! 
This  is  radical  reform  !  " 

Andrew  gazed  at  the  sinister  vehicle  with  horrified 
fascination.  The  condemned  were  evidently  of  vari- 
ous grades  of  society.  An  aged  priest  stood  in  his 
soutane^  his  head  bare,  and  his  white  locks  fluttering 
in  the  breeze.  He  was  gazing  upwards  with  a  calm 
and  abstracted  look,  and  his  lips  were  moving,  evi- 
dently in  prayer. 

Beside  him  stood  a  soldier  smoking  his  pipe  in 
stoical  contempt:  he  was  dressed  with  scrupulous 
neatness,  as  if  going  on  parade,  in  a  dark-green 
redingote  with  square  borders,  white  culottes^  and 
pointed  boots  enclosing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  and 
there  was  the  scar  of  a  sabre-slash  emerging  from 
below  his  cocked-hat  and  extending  to  the  jaw. 

Next  to  him  was  a  courtesan,  recklessly  laughing 
and  exchanging  ribaldries  with  the  crowd.  She  wore 
what  was  called  a  dSshabillS  d  la  dkmocrate^  display- 
ing in  full  view  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  jauntily 
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set  on  her  head  was  a  hat  adorned  with  a  cockade  of 
three-coloured  ribbons.  She  was  superbly,  defiantly 
beautiful,  and  her  crime  consisted  in  having  cried, 
**  Vive  le  roi  /  "  in  the  gardens  of  the  Maison-Bgalitd 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Her  present  attire 
was  a  renunciation  of  her  error,  and  the  poor  martyr 
of  vice  had  returned  to  the  purity  of  her  faith. 

Beside  her  stood  a  lovely  maiden,  still  in  her  teens, 
a  serene  smile  upon  her  lips,  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on 
the  western  sky,  which  was  covered  with  a  yellow 
haze.  She  held  a  red  rose  between  her  lips,  doubtless 
the  last  souvenir  of  despairing  love.  The  others  seemed 
stunned  and  half-unconscious  :  among  them  an  aged 
lady  of  perhaps  eighty,  her  face  stamped  and  seamed 
with  the  sorrows  of  life,  excited  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd  by  the  palsied  jerking  of  her  head,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  a  rehearsal  of  the  coming  tragedy. 

"  Let  us  follow,"  said  Vindex,  in  a  deep  hoarse 
voice. 

Andrew  accompanied  him,  staggering  like  a  drunk 
man,  and  threatened  with  an  agonising  crisis  of 
emotion  such  as  he  had  never  experienced.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  lovely  girl  moving  with  angelic 
calmness  to  her  doom. 

**  My  God  !  my  God  !  *'  he  groaned,  with  a  rending 
long-drawn  respiration. 

Meanwhile  a  swarm  of  hideous  women,  fish-fags, 
filthy  tattered  hags,  and  the  vilest  prostitutes  of  a 
time  when  the  obscenest  vices  weltered  like  loath- 
some reptiles  in  the  slime,  surrounded  the  tumbril, 
shrieking,  brandishing  their  arms,  howling  invectives 
and  revolting  indecencies,  exhibiting  in  the  garish 
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light  of  day  the  revebries  of  a  Sabbath  of  witches. 
Sansculottes^  waving  their  pikes,  yelling  like  demon- 
iacs, making  disgusting  gestures,  danced  and  skipped 
about,  singing  snatches  of  song  ;  while  occasionally  a 
squad  of  dragoons  charged  through  the  crowd  when 
it  obstructed  the  march  of  the  cortige^  upsetting  this 
one  and  that,  belabouring  those  who  blocked  the  way 
with  the  flat  of  their  sabres,  cursing  and  evoking 
curses.  The  leader,  the  infamous  Henriot,  was 
greeted  with  plaudits  as  he  advanced,  his  face  in- 
flamed with  brandy,  his  unwieldy  body  oscillating  in 
the  saddle,  his  bloodshot  eyes  darting  looks  around, 
half-scared,  half-truculent. 

The  shopkeepers  and  occupants  of  the  houses, 
standing  on  the  pavement  or  peering  out  of  the  win- 
dows, looked  on  in  gloomy  and  sullen  silence.  The 
Terror  had  now  become  a  pestilence,  stalking  with 
stealthy  steps  through  the  vast  city,  seizing  this  one 
and  that,  seemingly  at  random  :  no  one  felt  safe  ;  no 
one  slept  with  any  sense  of  security ;  each  one  ex- 
pected to  hear  in  the  dead  of  night  the  tramp  of 
ruffians  charged  with  a  domiciliary  visit,  and  the  crash 
of  their  iron  mace  upon  the  door.  Not  pity  for  the 
victims,  then,  but  fear  for  themselves,  prompted  the 
clouded  and  repellent  looks  with  which  they  greeted 
each  fresh  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Republic. 

Andrew  stumbled  along,  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  now 
and  then  imploring  his  companion  to  deviate  from 
the  route. 

"No,  no,  young  man,"  said  Vindex,  grimly.  "I 
am  your  tutor :  I  wish  to  advance  your  political  educa- 
tion ;  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  Madame  Guillotine, 
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at  present  the  Queen  of  Parisian  Society.  Of  course 
you  can  quit  me  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  safe.  There  are  many  *  Observers  of  the  Public 
Spirit '  sneaking  about,  and  in  your  present  state  of 
mind  you  might  unpleasantly  attract  their  attention, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  You  seem  agitated : 
control  yourself ;  tears  now  are  expiated  with  blood. 
Hide  your  thoughts,  bronze  your  face,  imitate  those 
honest  patriots  so  nobly  bent  on  purifying  the  Re- 
public." 

The  charrettes  now  entered  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
de  St.  Antoine,  and  at  the  top  of  the  slope  on  the 
Place  du  Tr6ne  (or,  according  to  the  new  style,  La 
Place  du  Tr6ne  renvers^)  could  now  be  seen  the  gaunt 
skeleton  of  the  guillotine  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  western  sky.  The  horses  toiled  wearily 
up  the  acclivity.  On  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  leading 
tumbril  sat  Sanson,  the  hereditary  executioner  of 
Paris.  His  face  was  sombre,  his  brows  knitted,  his 
head  cast  down  ;  he  looked  more  like  a  condemned 
criminal  than  an  executioner  ;  and  indeed  this  agent 
of  popular  vengeance  was  heart-sick  of  his  compulsory 
duty.  But  to  refuse  his  ofl&ce  would  have  been 
suicide. 

The  dismal  corUge  reached  the  Place  du  Trdne, 
and  the  first  tumbril  was  brought  up  close  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  guillotine.  A  vast  assemblage  filled  the 
Place,  and  thousands  of  red-bonneted  heads  undulated 
like  a  field  of  poppies.  When  the  tumbrils  stopped, 
the  roar  of  the  excited  populace  resembled  the  sound 
of  the  surf  upon  a  storm-beaten  shore. 

The  first  tumbril  was  emptied  of  its  human  load. 
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When  the  priest  had  mounted  the  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  platform  he  knelt  in  prayer,  and  the  young 
loaiden  knelt  down  by  his  side.  Then  they  exchanged 
a  smile,  hers  ineffably  sweet,  his  tinged  with  affec- 
tionate regret,  as  if  he  pitied  her  untimely  fate. 

The  soldier,  still  smoking  his  pipe,  stood  erect  on 
the  platform.  Then  he  removed  his  pipe,  shook  his  fist 
at  the  mob,  shouting,  "  Tas  de  scilirats^  your  turn  will 
come  next."  Then  he  contemptuously  spat  at  them, 
and  folded  his  arms  composedly  across  his  breast. 

The  aged  lady  had  to  be  carried  by  Sanson  and  his 
assistants  up  the  steps,  and  the  others  climbed  after 
her,  haggard,  stupefied,  moving  like  sleep-walkers  or 
automata.  As  the  young  girl  was  being  pinioned,, 
she  faced  the  populace  with  the  rose  still  held  between 
her  lips.  Something  in  her  youth  and  beauty  and 
innocence  touched  even  the  callous  hearts  of  the 
mob,  for  the  clamour  subsided,  and  here  and  there 
muffled  execrations  were  heard.  All  at  once  a  solemn 
thrilling  voice  rose  above  the  subdued  murmurs,  say- 
ing, **  Depart  in  peace,  gentle  girl ;  thou  art  too  good 
for  this  accursed  earth."  She  bowed  with  infinite 
grace,  and  was  then  led  away,  and  her  head  was  placed 
beneath  the  fatal  blade. 

Andrew  leaned  against  his  companion  to  hide  the 
tears  that  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks  ;  his  heart 
was  fluttering  wildly  in  his  breast;  and  his  breath 
came  in  convulsive  shuddering  sobs.  A  dull  thud 
announced  that  all  was  over ;  the  lovely  head  was 
lying  in  the  huge  gaping  basket  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  engine  of  death. 

Then  another  and  another  followed,  and  at  intervals 
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one  of  Sanson's  assistants  had  to  sweep  the  ensan- 
guined planks  with  a  broom.  His  name  was  Jacot, 
and  he  was  a  right  merry  fellow.  He  had  preter- 
naturally  long  legs  and  an  enormous  mouth,  and  he 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  tragedy  with  whimsical 
interludes,  distorting  his  face  in  hideous  grimaces, 
capering  about,  and  occasionally  bespattering  the  on- 
lookers with  his  dripping  besom  in  mimicry  of  a 
priest  sprinkling  holy  water.  "  Vive  Jacot !  **  re- 
sounded on  all  sides. 

And  all  the  time  itinerant  vendors  of  pastry  were 
crjring  their  wares,  the  little  bells  of  the  lemonade- 
sellers  were  tinkling,  political  pamphlets,  songs, 
licentious  engravings  were  hawked  about ;  parents 
held  their  children  up  to  get  a  good  view ;  gangs  of 
women  knitted  industriously.  And  when  the  day*s 
fournte  or  batch,  as  it  was  called,  was  finished,  and 
the  Place  had  thinned,  a  ring  was  formed  in  front  of 
the  guillotine,  and  the  Carmagnole  was  danced  by 
men  and  women,  while  a  faint  sickly  smell  rose  from 
the  saturated  ground,  and  the  dogs  came  and  licked 
the  gory  puddles.  Meanwhile  the  bodies  were  being 
carted  oflF  to  the  cemetery  of  Picpus,  now  gorged 
with  interments,  and  refusing  more  on  pain  of 
pestilence. 

Andrew  and  Vindex  followed  the  retreating  throng 
in  silence,  for  Andrew  could  not  have  articulated  a 
word — he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
while  his  companion  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  face 
was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat. 

When  they  entered  the  Rue  de  St.  Antoine,  Vindex 
turned  abruptly  to  Andrew  and  asked — 
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"  Have  you  lodgings  ?  " 

Andrew  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Then  come  with  me.  I  stay  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi, 
running  north  from  the  Rue  Honor^  :  the  proprietor, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  will  give  you  quarters.** 

Andrew  thanked  him  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  they 
resumed  their  march  in  silence.  When  they  had 
turned  up  the  Rue  de  la  lyoi,  and  had  advanced  about 
a  hundred  yards,  Vindex  stopped  at  a  house  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street,  glanced  quickly  round  him, 
swiftly  opened  the  street  door,  and  entered  a  gloomy 
passage,  followed  by  Andrew.  The  door  had  been 
promptly  shut  again  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
was  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  they  ascended  to  the 
third  flat.  At  a  door  situated  here  Vindex  gave  three 
significant  interspaced  knocks,  and  after  a  short  inter- 
val it  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  tall  and  gaunt, 
who  held  the  door  open  for  the  two  men  to  enter. 

"  Good  evening,  citoyenney^^  said  Vindex,  with  grave 
politeness. 

*'  SaM  etfraternitky  citoyen,^^  was  the  reply,  uttered 
in  a  deep  masculine  voice.  The  door  was  then  closed 
and  barred.  Vindex  led  the  way  along  a  short  corri- 
dor, pushed  open  a  door,  and  invited  his  companion 
to  enter  with  a  dignified  courtesy  which  deeply  im- 
pressed and  slightly  embarrassed  Andrew. 

The  apartment  which  he  entered  was  large,  and 
well  lighted  by  two  windows,  near  one  of  which  stood 
a  large  table  littered  with  engravings,  copperplates, 
burins,  bottles  of  acids,  a  box  of  paints,  palettes, 
brushes,  and  other  artistic  appliances. 

A  plain  wooden  bed  occupied  an  alcove,  and  another 
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table  with  a  couple  of  chairs  completed  the  furniture. 
A  square  of  moquette  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  unpretending,  but 
everything  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  bare  por- 
tions of  the  floor  were  wax-polished.  On  the  mantel- 
shelf stood  three  plaster  busts  of  Marat,  Lepelletier, 
and  Robespierre. 

Vindex  invited  Andrew  to  take  a  chair,  and  lightly 
touched  a  hand-bell  standing  on  the  table. 

The  elderly  female  who  had  opened  the  door  ap- 
peared. 

"Catherine,"  said  Vindex,  "can  you  provide  this 
citizen  with  a  room?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur.'* 

He  lifted  up  his  forefinger  with  a  playfidly  warning 
gesture. 

"  Fi  done  !  Catherine,  you  forget.  Id  on  s'honore 
du  nom  de  citoyen.  *  Monsieur*  belongs  to  the 
'slavish  style.*  '* 

He  broke  into  a  short  grating  laugh,  and  then 
added — 

"  Please  bring  us  something  to  eat,  and  above  all  to 
drink,  for  we  have  but  little  appetite  for  food,  I  fear." 

She  bowed  her  head  acquiescingly  and  withdrew. 
Vindex  threw  himself  with  an  air  of  profound  lassi- 
tude into  a  chair,  and  began  drumming  his  fingers 
meditatively  on  the  table  beside  him.  Andrew  sat 
with  his  head  upon  his  breast  plunged  in  a  melancholy 
reverie,  while  every  now  and  then  a  deep  unconscious 
sigh  shook  his  powerful  frame,  and  his  eyes  moistened 
with  unbidden  tears.  Alas  !  his  ideal  world  was  shiv- 
ered i  n to  shapeless  ruins.  The  guillotine  had  massacred 
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the  Republic.  His  mind  was  stunned  and  confused, 
as  if  he  had  just  awakened  from  a  hideous  nightmare. 

He  could  understand  a  rude  reaction  from  feudal 
tyranny ;  the  kings  of  France  had  perchance  deservedly 
dug  their  own  graves ;  a  nation  coming  of  age  may  be 
excused  for  sowing  its  wild  oats ;  oppression  provokes 
reprisals ;  a  cancer  requires  a  knife,  not  an  embroca- 
tion,— such  reflections  had  for  long  passed  through 
his  mind  in  extenuation  of  the  revolutionary  excesses 
he  had  read  of:  but  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  hellish  cruelty,  these  orgies  of  brute  ferocity,  his 
soul  had  sickened.  Moreover,  he  dimly  felt  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  worst ;  a  long  vista  of  disillusion  was 
before  him  ;  nowhere  had  he  seen  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  elevated  feeling,  of  human  emotion,  of  respect 
for  humanity,  justice,  or  the  most  elementary  rights 
of  man.  What  was  to  be  expected  of  a  political  sys- 
tem inaugurated  and  perpetuated  by  means  of  sav- 
agery, terrorism,  and  massacre  ? 

All  these  brawling  patriots  had  their  electoral 
rights,  a  voice  in  the  government,  in  the  legislation  ; 
never  had  the  Popular  Voice  so  loud  a  volume,  such 
multiplied  echoes  ;  and  what  was  the  result?  Barab- 
bas  had  been  chosen  instead  of  Christ.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  realised  what  a  revolution  is ;  now  he 
understood  the  pathetic  justice  of  Danton's  remark, 
"It  is  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  a  ruler  of 
men."  He  perceived  that  in  a  revolution  power 
gravitates  downwards  to  the  lowest  level — to  those 
who  have  inherited  nothing,  have  acquired  nothing, 
respect  nothing.  For  now  that  the  throne  was  over- 
turned, the  Church  destroyed,  the  ancient  laws  abol- 
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ished,  something  must  replace  them.  Therefore  the 
guillotine  succeeds  the  throne,  the  ^ile  de  joie  im- 
personating the  Goddess  of  Reason  is  the  substitute 
for  the  priest,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  takes  the 
place  of  the  palace  of  justice.  Loystlty,  religion,  and 
law  being  expunged,  what  remains  except  brute  force  ? 
An  ancient  civilisation  cannot  be  destroyed  except  at 
the  expense  of  returning  to  primeval  savagery.  The 
Throne,  the  Church,  and  the  Judgment-seat  are  sym- 
bols as  well  as  forces  ;  they  are  the  signs  of  our  emer- 
gence from  a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  supreme 
authority,  no  aspiration,  and  no  force  save  club  law. 
By  the  destruction  of  these  majestic  symbols  and  these 
beneficent  forces  France  had  returned  to  the  natural 
state,  and  Frenchmen  bad  become  like  a  pack  of 
wolves  chasing  the  an  tiered  monarchs  of  the  wood 
and  rending  each  other  over  their  mangled  prey. 

Andrew's  painful  ruminations  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Catherine,  who  placed  upon  the  table 
a  loaf  of  dark-looking  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

*•  I  must  apologise  for  the  homeliness  of  my  fare," 
said  Vindex,  gravely ;  *'  but  Paris  is  practically  on 
siege-rations.  My  friend  Catherine  has  to  stand  in  the 
street  before  the  baker's  shop  waiting  for  her  turn 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  or  ten.  That 
is  termed  the  queue  du  pain.  By  the  way,  what  is  your 
name?" 

**  Andrew  Prosser.  May  I  ask,  sir,  the  same  ques- 
tion ?  " 

**  In  France  at  present  it  is  the  fashion  to  borrow 
names  from  Republican  Rome,  such  as  Brutus,  Cas- 
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sius,  Curtius,  Gracchus,  and  so  on.  Among  a  few 
other  things  we  have  destroyed  the  family  ;  we  are 
only  en/ants  de  la  patrie,  and  I  have  imitated  the  cus- 
tom, and  called  myself  Vindex.  It  sounds  pedantic, 
but  then  pedantry  is  the  order  of  the  day.  As,  how- 
ever, you  may  prefer  a  homelier  name,  you  may  call  me 
Mr.  Wayte.  I  am  living  incognito,  and  my  real  name 
is  of  no  consequence.  Our  connection  is  likely  to  be 
transitory.  Mr.  Wayte  be  it.  You  go  to  see  Robes- 
pierre to-morrow,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Andrew,  gloomily. 

**  Now  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Prosser,**  said  Mr.  Wayte, 
with  solemn  sternness.  "  If  you  have  come  here  for 
the  detriment  of  my  country,  if  you  have  come  to  con- 
coct treason  against  England,  I  swear  by  heaven  " — 
and  he  brought  his  clenched  hand  vehemently  down 
upon  the  table — **  you  shall  never  leave  Paris  alive  ! 
I  scorn  myself  that  I  have  to  resort  to  the  language  of 
menace,  now  universal  here — and  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  like  you  ;  but  if  you  are  a  traitor  to  England, 
you  may  consider  yourself  a  dead  man.  Your  name 
shall  on  some  plausible  pretext  be  handed  in  to  the 
Commission  Populaire  ;  after  that  comes  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal ;  after  that  the  guillotine.  Slight 
cause  will  suffice.  Your  tears  to-day,  for  example, 
would  justify  the  allegation  that  you  are  an  apitoyeur, 
a  man  who  is  suborned  to  excite  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  republican  resentment.  There  was  a  man 
behind  us  who  noted  you  carefully.  I  have  seen  him 
occasionally  sneaking  about  the  vicinity  of  this  very 
house.  Probably  I  am  suspected,  and  it  might  be 
good  policy  to  divert  suspicion  from  myself  by  accus- 
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ing  you.  You  see,  therefore,  that  your  life  is  held  on 
a  precarious  tenure.  I  give  you  fair  warning.  If  you 
are  honest,  I  will  deal  honourably  by  you  ;  but  I  have 
not  saved  your  life  to  enable  you  to  injure  my  country. 
Oh,  my  God  !  *t  is  long  years  since  I  breathed  its 
blessed  air !  My  heart  of  stone  Vould  melt  to  hear 
once  more  the  Sabbath  bells  ring  in  that  dear  land  ! " 

Andrew  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  deep  groan  and 
burst  into  tears,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
check.  He  too  heard  the  visionary  bell  ringing 
through  the  calm  sweet  Sabbath  mom ;  he  saw  the 
homely,  friendly  faces  in  the  Auld  Kirk ;  he  saw  a 
lovely  earnest  countenance  in  the  minister's  pew,  and 
heard  sweet  voices  singing  hallowed  strains :  and  he 
was  now  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  Alas  !  his  heart  was 
stronger  than  his  head;  he  yearned  towards  the 
loved  old  ways,  the  simple  faith  and  calm  content. 

"You  are  unstrung  with  what  you  have  seen,"  said 
Mr.  Wayte,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  I  cannot  believe  you 
to  be  a  traitor.'* 

Andrew  held  up  his  hand  in  solemn  protestation. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ANDREW  PAYS  A  VISIT  TO  THE  EMINENTI^Y 
VIRTUOUS  CITIZEN  ROBESPIERRE. 

WH^N  Andrew,  after  a  night  of  agitated  slumber, 
came  down-stairs  from  his  attic  room  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Wayte*s  room,  it  was 
opened  by  that  gentleman  himself. 

"Come  in,**  he  said,  in  a  friendly  tone.  "Poor 
Catherine  is  not  yet  back  from  the  queue  de  pain. 
Our  rulers  give  us  laws,  but  they  cannot  give  us 
bread." 

Inviting  Andrew  to  be  seated,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  table  by  the  window. 

"Excuse  my  going  on  with  my  work,"  he  said 
politely  ;  "  but  I  am  very  poor,  and  I  have  one  or  two 
commissions  which  must  be  executed  without  delay." 

The  bust  of  Marat  was  on  the  table,  and  he  was 
making  a  portrait  in  oils  of  that  revolutionary  cham- 
pion. He  worked  easily,  deftly,  and,  it  seemed  to 
Andrew,  expeditiously. 

"My  occupation,"  he  went  on,  in  a  bitter  tone,  "is 
not  very  elevated,  and  perhaps  not  very  consistent 
with  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed.  I  have  all 
along  had  a  dim  idea  that  you  are  an  honourable 
man,  or  I  would  not  have  been  so  frank.  There  are 
doubtless  knavish   Englishmen ;    but  on  the  whole 
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they  are  not  mean,  and  do  not  stab  in  the  back  or  in 
the  dark.  I  say  my  occupation  is  a  contemptible 
one.  Look  at  these  three  busts  and  glance  at  these 
engravings  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  the  great  revolutionary  leaders  of 
France  have  been  remarkable  for  their  preternatural 
ugliness.  Look  at  Danton  !  What  a  bull-dog  physi- 
ognomy !  Small  eyes  sunk  under  the  enormous  folds 
of  his  lowering  eyebrows,  his  face  pitted  and  scarred 
with  small-pox.  Reproduce  his  convulsed  and  hid- 
eous features  in  stone,  and  you  make  an  excellent 
gargoyle  for  a  medieval  church.  And  Marat,  look  at 
him  ! — his  nose  is  a  masterpiece  of  ugliness,  sunken 
in  the  middle  and  then  spreading  out  in  wide  nostrils ; 
eyes  round,  restless,  and  glaring  ;  a  leaden  livid  com- 
plexion, a  retreating  forehead,  a  wide  vulgar  mouth, 
the  skin  disfigured  with  blotches,  the  result  of  vitiated 
blood.  Why,  if  you  met  such  faces  in  a  dark  street 
you  would  instinctively  clutch  your  walking-stick 
with  a  firmer  grasp.  And  yet  their  portraits  are  in 
demand  :  Marat's  bust  is  everywhere ;  it  stands  in  ihe 
crossways  instead  of  the  Virgin.  I  get  a  tolerably 
ready  sale  for  my  likenesses  of  these  ignoble  faces, 
though'  I  delineate  their  native  ugliness  with  a  loving 
hand — it  is  my  protest  and  my  revenge.  And  now  a 
word  of  personal  explanation.  I  am  compelled  like 
every  one  to  dissemble  my  real  feelings,  and  in  order 
to  save  you  from  danger  yesterday  I  stooped  to  hy- 
pocrisy and  insincere  flattery.  I  know  the  usual 
rhetorical  jargon  employed,  and  I  feel  a  paltry  satis- 
faction in  bamboozling  the  miserable  wretches.  But 
I  am  sick  of  all  this.     After  a  time,  perpetual  dis- 
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simulation  becomes  self-torture.  I  must  escape  from 
it  all.  By  fair  means  or  foul,  I  must  get  out  of  this 
thrice-accursed  city,  in  which  a  man  ceases  to  be  a 
man  and  becomes  a  gibbering  ape.  Are  you  anxious 
to  remain  ?  ** 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  Andrew,  with  almost  grotesque 
earnestness. 

"  Then  we  may  help  each  other.** 

At  this  moment  Catherine  tapped  at  the  door  and 
entered,  bringing  with  her  on  a  tray  a  couple  of  salt 
herrings,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  coffee-pot. 

Andrew  rose  from  his  seat  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  In  future,  Catherine,  my  friend  will  share  my 
meals,**  said  Mr.  Wayte.  **  We  shall  square  accounts 
with  one  another.  Have  the  goodness  to  add  to  the 
victuals.** 

Mr.  Wayte  ate  his  breakfast  in  gloomy  silence,  evi- 
dently deeply  preoccupied,  and  when  he  had  finished 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  an  impatient  sigh. 
When  Andrew  had  also  despatched  his  frugal  meal  his 
companion  said — 

"  Now,  had  you  not  better  make  your  visit  to  Robes- 
pierre ?  Mind,  unless  it  is  an  urgent  matter,  don*t  go. 
A  word,  a  look,  may  be  fatal.  Be  obsequious,  but  not 
too  much  so.  He  loves  incense,  but  too  much  of  it 
will  excite  his  suspicions.  lyet  it  merely  tickle  his 
nostrils  blandly.  To  think  that  men  should  have  to 
study  his  detestable  nature !  Your  faltering  French 
will,  however,  prevent  you  from  being  too  expansive. 
Do  not  speak  much  ;  listen  devoutly — it  is  the  best 
compliment  you  can  pay  him.     Ask  him  for  a  carle  de 
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civisme — that  is  indispensable.  Above  all,  try  to  get 
out  of  Paris  on  some  pretext  or  other.  If  you  get  a 
pass,  I  shall  try  to  make  my  escape  with  you,  though 
I  should  have  to  forge  a  duplicate.  We  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  conscience  at  present.  At  all  costs,  I 
musl  get  away." 

He  spoke  with  feverish  eagerness,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  as  he  spoke. 

"Acquiesce  in  everything.  As  Euripides  says  in 
one  of  his  plays,  *  My  tongue  has  sworn,  but  still  my 
mind  *s  unsworn.*  Truth  is  mere  bravado  at  present 
You  would  tell  a  lie  to  cajole  a  madman  :  well,  they 
are  all  madmen  here — what  is  worse,  homicidal  ma- 
niacs.    Never  mind  Horace  with  his 

*  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida ' 

Stuff !  if  Horace  had  seen  Robespierre*s  green  eyes,  he 
would  have  been  submissive  enough.  Now  I  *m  ready. 
I  '11  take  you  to  the  great  man's  door.  He  is  likely  to 
be  in,  for  he  has  ceased  to  attend  the  Convention,  and 
only  goes  out  in  the  afternoon  to  the  bureau  de  police y 
or  in  the  evening  to  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  his  de- 
voted admirers.  It  is  a  mistake  :*he  affects  superior- 
ity to  the  Convention,  which  is  the  representative 
assembly  of  France,  and  where  he  has  many  secret 
enemies  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  A  pirate  who  sulks  in 
his  cabin  is  a  doomed  man.  Have  you  observed  how 
soon  even  a  good  man  is  forgotten  when  he  ceases  to 
be  seen  ?    That  is  why  we  forget  the  dead,  why  we 
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forget  the  exile.  I  warrant  you,  nobody  in  England 
ever  thinks  of  me  ;  and  yet ** 

He  stopped  short  with  an  impatient  shrug. 
^^  Allans y^^  he  said  abruptly. 

When  they  emerged  into  the  Rue  de  la  Loi,  a  mean- 
looking  man,  wearing  a  fox-skin  cap,  a  bottle-green 
coat,  and  black  knee-breeches,  was  standing  opposite 
the  door  talking  to  a  gaudily-dressed  female,  evidently 
a  member  of  the  demi-monde^  for  she  bestowed  a  fas- 
cinating smile  upon  the  two  men  as  they  passed.  Her 
companion  glanced  at  them  with  seeming  indiflFer- 
ence,  but  after  a  short  interval  he  parted  from  the  girl 
and  followed  in  their  direction. 

**  We  areyJ/^5,"  whispered  Mr.  Wayte.  "  Don^t  look 
round.  That  is  the  man  I  spoke  of.  He  stood  behind 
us  at  the  Place  du  Tr6ne  yesterday.  I  feel  sure  he  is 
an  Observer  of  the  Public  Spirit,  and  has  been  com- 
missioned to  dog  our  steps.  He  is  probably  in  con- 
nivance with  that  creature  who  gave  us  so  provocative 
a  smile  just  now.  The  demi-monde  is  constantly  used 
at  present  as  an  agency  of  espionage  ;  many  of  these 
women  are  in  the  pay  of  the  bureau  de  police  ;  they 
are  decoy-ducks ;  they  lure  a  man  on  to  reveal  his 

secret  purposes  or  sentiments,  and  then Ay,  the 

Maison-Bgalit^,  where  they  swarm,  is  the  ante-cham- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  I  don't  say  that  to 
warn  you;  you  seem  of  a  different  temper ;  still " 

"Ah!  "said  Andrew,  with  a  serious  smile,  "these 
women  do  not  know  that  for  many  men  they  only 
point  a  contrast." 

"True;  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  pure 
patriots.     Vice  is  rampant  here ;    and  no  wonder ! 
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Apart  from  the  natural  licentiousness  of  Frenchmen, 
the  prevailing  sentiment  is,  *  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.*  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  Robespierre  is  so  much  respected.  He 
has  no  vices ;  he  is  the  Incorruptible.  He  is  virtuous, 
probably  because  his  colossal  vanity  and  ambition 
leave  no  room  for  more  human  weaknesses.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  he  loves  the  daughter  of  the  cabinet- 
maker Duplay,  with  whom  he  lodges  ;  but  in  reality 
he  loves  no  one  save  himself.  He  is  as  clean  as  his 
white-silk  stockings  are,  and  for  the  same  reason — 
vanity.  He  drapes  himself  in  his  virtue :  that,  as  I 
said,  is  the  secret  of  his  power  ;  for  Frenchmen  think 
virtue  almost  miraculous  in  any  man.  He  poses,  in- 
deed, as  the  epitome  of  all  the  virtues.  Without  him, 
the  virtues  are  orphan  children  ;  he  houses  them  in 
his  capacious  soul.  What  men  would  call  vices  are 
with  him  virtues.  He  is  not  cruel ;  he  is  just !  He 
is  not  suspicious  ;  he  is  vigilant !  He  is  not  a  tyrant ; 
he  has  acquired  influence  by  the  force  of  truth  !  Is 
this  hypocrisy,  or  self-deception  ?  God  only  knows. 
But  I  believe  that  such  is  his  enormous  and  credulous 
vanity  that  everything  he  says  appears  to  himself  to 
be  absolute  truth.  Hence  he  cannot  brook  opposi- 
tion, contradiction,  disparagement.  Wounded  vanity 
turns  his  blood  into  bile.     But  I  weary  you." 

He  glanced  behind  him. 

"  We  are  still  ^//5,  I  perceive.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
that  honest  men  should  be  treated  like  criminals? 
*T  is  a  sure  way  to  turn  honest  men  into  criminals ; 
and  if  I  met  that  miscreant  in  a  dark  comer,  I  would 
throttle  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.** 
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"Surely  not,  Mr.  Wayte,"  said  Andrew,  reproach- 
fiiUy. 

"  I  would  crush  him  as  I  would  a  viper.  Murder 
is  only  wrong  when  the  State  undertakes  to  do  the 
killing  for  me.  When  the  Government  becomes  a 
gang  of  assassins,  I  am  exonerated.  The  sanctity 
of  human  life,  forsooth !  These  wretches  are  not 
human  ! " 

By  this  time  they  had  gone  some  distance  along  the 
Rue  Honor^. 

"We  are  near  Robespierre's  lair  now,'*  said  Mr. 
Wa3rte.  . "  No.  366.  That  is  the  number  of  the  beast. 
Now  I  shall  leave  you.    Au  revoir—\  hope." 

The  apartments  occupied  by  Robespierre  were  situ- 
ated in  a  portion  of  the  house  to  the  rear  of  the  front 
building,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  a  court- 
yard. A  number  oi sansculottes^  ragged  and  dirty  and 
armed  with  clubs,  paced  to  and  fro  under  a  shed  built 
at  the  farther  end  of  this  courtyard.  Others  were 
seated  upon  piles  of  planks  (Duplay,  as  we  have  said, 
was  a  cabinet-maker),  dozing,  smoking,  or  conversing 
together  in  low  tones,  as  if  overawed  by  their  prox- 
imity to  the*  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  When 
Andrew  entered  the  courtyard,  the  commander  of  this 
disreputable  body-guard  approached  and  demanded 
in  a  harsh  and  insolent  tone  what  he  wanted. 

"To  speak  to  the  Representative  Robespierre,"  said 
Andrew,  coolly. 

"  Have  you  written  requesting  an  audience  ?  " 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  the  great  and  virtuous  citizen  is  like 
an  old  fortune-teller,  willing  to  receive  any  one  who 
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wishes  to  babble  a  heap  of  absurdities  {un  tas  de 
bitises)}'' 

"  My  business  is  important  Tell  the  Representa- 
tive that  a  friend  of  Jasper  Teague  is  bearer  of  a  let- 
ter,** said  Andrew,  imperatively.  He  had  already 
learnt  that  success  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  **  forc- 
ing the  note,*'  and  assuming  a  dictatorial  and  over- 
bearing manner. 

The  fellow  muttered  something  unintelligible,  but 
obviously  impertinent,  and  entered  the  door  leading 
to  Robespierre's  apartments.  After  a  short  interval 
he  returned,  surveyed  Andrew  superciliously,  and 
said  disdainfully,  *'  Follow  me.** 

After  passing  through  a  little  ante-chamber  adorned 
with  three  portraits  of  Robespierre,  Andrew  entered 
a  small  salon  beautified  with  a  terra-cotta  bust  and 
five  portraits  of  the  distinguished  citizen.  A  sanscu- 
lotte armed  with  pistols  was  lolling  in  an  arm-chair 
placed  close  to  the  door  which  gave  admittance. 
This  individual  rose  to  his  feet  on  Andrew's  entrance^ 
surveyed  him  scrutinisingly,  and  then  advancing  to 
him,  proceeded  to  search  his  person  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  carried  no  hostile  weapon.  When  this 
degrading  formality  was  terminated,  the  door  opened, 
and  an  elderly  female  of  dignified  and  aristocratic 
appearance  beckoned  haughtily  to  him  to  come  in. 
This  was  the  ci-devante  Marquise  de  Chalabre,  who 
had  become,  like  many  other  ladies,  an  adoring  de- 
votee of  the  man  who  felt  or  aflfected  a  contemptuous 
indifference  to  feminine  attentions.  Robespierre*s 
room  was  wainscoted,  and  a  number  of  his  portraits 
again  figured  on  the  panels. 
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Th^  papier-machi  divinity  was  lounging  in  an  arm- 
chair, getting  his  hair  dressed  and  powdered  by  a 
coiflTeur,  while  one  lady  was  adjusting  round  his  neck 
a  muslin  cravat,  and  another  was  arranging  the  folds 
of  his  lace  sleeves. 

Andrew  on  entering  made  a  low  bow,  whereat 
Robespierre  gave  a  start,  and  glared  at  him  through 
his  blue  spectacles.  When  his  toilet  was  completed, 
he  rose  slowly  and  majestically  from  his  seat.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  paltrily  impressive,  more 
trivially  spick-and-span,  than  his  appearance.  His 
nankeen  breeches  and  white-silk  stockings,  his  sky- 
blue  waistcoat,  his  shirt-frills  fastidiously  correct,  his 
lace  sleeves,  and  his  claret-coloured  dressing-gown, 
seemed  only  to  bring  into  sharper  relief  his  mean  and 
commonplace  physique.  His  livid  complexion  was 
profusely  dotted  with  red  spots  left  by  the  pitting  of 
small-pox  ;  his  thin,  tightly  compressed  lips  wore  a 
primly  implacable  expression  ;  the  eye-balls  had  be- 
come of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
restlessly  behind  his  blue  spectacles.  His  voice  was, 
like  his  person,  attenuated,  and  only  became  em- 
phatic by  assuming  a  staccato  and  discordant  squeak. 

He  was  evidently  displeased  with  Andrew,  and  the 
first  words  he  uttered  were — 

**  What  did  you  mean  just  now  by  bowing?  Do 
you  not  know  that  that  is  a  habit  adapted  only  for 
those  whose  backs  are  bent  under  the  yoke  of 
slavery  ?  " 

"  Excuse  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger,  Citizen  Rep- 
resentative," said  Andrew,  respectfully. 

Robespierre  sat  down  again,  and  took  up  one  of 
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several  gold  snuff-boxes  Vying  on  the  table  beside 
him. 

**  Your  business  ?  *'  he  demanded  harshly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  Marquise 
handed  him  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  contents  of  which 
seemed  to  have  some  relation  to  Andrew,  for  Robes- 
pierre, while  glancing  over  it,  looked  once  or  twice 
at  him.  And  if  so,  the  scowl  on  his  brow  boded  no 
good  to  our  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  REVOIyUTlONARy  TRIBUNAI,. 

"  O  TATE  your  business,  and  briefly,"  said  Robes- 

O     pierre,  curtly. 

"  Permit  me  first  to  make  excuses  for  my 
bad  French,"  said  Andrew,  humbly.  "  I  speak  to 
the  first  orator  of  France,  whose  ears  must  be  pained 
by  my  incorrect  expressions." 

"Bad  French  is  not  reprehensible,"  said  Robes- 
pierre, evidently  somewhat  mollified  by  the  compli- 
ment ;  "  bad  sentiments  only  are  so." 

"  I  bear  a  letter  from  Jasper  Teague,  which  will,  I 
think,  explain  the  reason  for  my  visit,"  said  Andrew, 
respectfully  handing  to  Robespierre  the  letter  which 
Jasper  had  painfully  elaborated  in  French  which 
deserved  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Robespierre  took  it  with  an  air  of  contemptuous 
indiflference,  but  deigned  to  read  it.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  asked  pointedly 

"  Why  have  you  not  brought  the  documents  to 
which  this  Teague  refers?" 

**  May  I  ask,  what  documents  ?  " 

"  Documents  emanating  from  the  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  stating  the  preparations  made  for  a 
rising   in    Ireland,   and    giving   information    which 
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would  facilitate  the  descent  of  a  French  expeditionary 
force  on  the  shores  of  that  island." 

"I  know  nothing  of  all  this,'*  said  Andrew,  defer- 
entially.    **I  am  a  Scotchman,  not  an  Irishman.** 

**  You  are  prevaricating.  Why  did  you  not  convey 
the  documents?** 

"  To  speak  frankly,**  said  Andrew,  "  the  Irish  are 
Papists,  and  I  do  not  care  to  assist  the  priests  to 
establish  a  domination  of  superstition.  As  you  have 
yourself  said,  priests  are  to  the  enlightened  worship- 
pers of  the  Supreme  Being  what  quacks  are  to  physi- 
cians. Now,  if  Ireland  is  separated  from  Great 
Britiati,  the  priesthood  will  be  dominant.** 

**Well,  you  speak  bad  French,'*  said  Robespierre, 
"but  I  approve  your  sentiments.  You  would  have  no 
objection,  I  suppose,  to  go  for  the  documents  and 
bring  them  to  me  ?  ** 

"I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  so,**  replied  Andrew, 
with  alacrity. 

"I  understand  from  this  letter  that  you  are  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  detestable  Government  of 
Pitt?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Andrew,  firmly.  **  I  combat  for  radi- 
cal reform.** 

'*  A  d)dng  man  cannot  reform  :  a  rotten  tree  must 
be  cut  down,  not  pruned.     Is  that  not  so?  ** 

"  Undoubtedly.** 

"France  is  the  woodman  of  Europe,**  said  Robes- 
pierre, pompously,  "  and  all  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
should  whet  her  exterminating  axe.     Is  that  not  so  ?  ** 

Andrew*s  conscience,  which  had  been  pricking  him 
during  this  short  dialogue,  now  became  restive. 
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*' Permit  me  to  say,  Ckizeu  Representative,  that  no 
doctor  has  a  right  to  break  into  a  sick  man's  house  in 
order  to  bleed  or  purge  him." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  France  should  plant  the 
tree  of  liberty  on  British  soil?"  demanded  Robes- 
pierre, in  an  acrid  tone. 

**  With  all  deference,  Britain  likes  to  rear  her 
own  plants,  and  those  that  suit  the  climate,"  said 
Andrew,  with  a  conciliatory  smile. 

'*  Yes  ;  Scotland,  for  example,  prefers  to  rear 
thistles  for  asses  to  browse  upon." 

"  Monsieur  ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,  flushing  an  in- 
dignant crimson. 

^^  Monsieur !  ^^  repeated  Robespierre,  darting  a 
furious  look  at  him  over  his  spectacles.  '*  Do  you 
dare  to  sully  my  ears  with  a  word  which  stinks  of 
anti-revolutionary  sentiments  {pue  Paniicivisme)}^* 

"  Excuse  me,  Citizen  Representative,  but  I  halve 
unfortunately  learned  French  from  grammars  of  the 
slavish  style." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  purge  your  grammar,"  said 
Robespierre.     "  You  have  not  been  long  in  Paris  ?  " 

'*I  arrived  yesterday." 

"  And  you  have  seen  the  way  in  which  France 
destroys  the  parasites  of  monarchism  ?  You  were  at 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  yesterday  ?  " 

Andrew  began  to  feel  intensely  uncomfortable :  he 
perceived  that  the  man  before  him  was  playing  with 
him  as  a  cat  might  with  a  mouse. 

"  I  was." 

**  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  burning  with  patri- 
otic zeal  for  justice,  has  of  late  accelerated  its  proced- 
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ure,  so  as  to  prevent  those  arrested  as  suspects  from 
suffering  a  prolonged  imprisonment.  In  order  to 
separate  the  chaflF  from  the  wheat,  the  flails  of  justice 
have  descended  with  a  swifter  stroke.  Unfortunately 
the  chaflf  is  prodigiously  in  excess  of  the  wholesome 
grain,  and  is  only  to  be  scattered  by  a  whirlwind  of 
popular  indignation.  That  whirlwind  is  blowing. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  ** 

"Pretty  well,*'  replied  Andrew  ;  and  then,  hastily 
going  oflf  at  a  tangent,  he  added,  "But  I  would  fain 
hear  the  Demosthenes  of  France  harangue  an  audience 
worthy  of  his  eloquence.** 

"Your  wish  will  be  gratified  by  coming  to  the  Salle 
des  Jacobins  this  evening.  You  have  called  me  a 
Demosthenes,  young  man,*'  he  added,  with  a  sour  and 
malicious  smile;  "and  though  I  equal  the  Greek 
orator  in  my  ardent  patriotism,  I  differ  from  him  in 
this,  that  I  do  not  leave  my  shield  on  the  field  of 
battle.  You  have  paid  me  an  equivocal  and  Janus- 
headed  compliment,  I  trust  undesignedly.** 

"  *Omne  simile  claudicat,*  **  said  Andrew,  hastily. 
"  I  am  sure  that  you  never  use  a  shield  ;  because  all 
France  is  your  buckler.** 

"  True,**  said  Robespierre,  majestically.  "  My  aegis 
is  the  devotion  of  my  country,  and  an  unsullied  con- 
science. But  you  have  quoted  I^tin.  Now,  though 
the  language  of  Brutus  and  the  Gracchi  is  familiar  to 
me,  I  would  not  have  you  employ  it  in  your  conversa- 
tion with  honest  citizens,  who  may  feel  their  self- 
respect  wounded  by  an  affectation  of  superiority. 
You  have  evidently  much  to  learn,**  he  added,  with  a 
caustic  smile,  "  and  we  have  little  time  to  teach  you. 
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Still  further,  I  desire  information  on  this  point.  A 
worthy  citizen,  who  usefully  employs  his  time  in 
guiding  public  opinion,  was  wounded  in  his  patriotic 
sentiments  by  your  demeanour  yesterday.  He  tells 
me  that  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  demonstra- 
tion you  made  of  sympathy  for  the  vile  intriguers  and 
traitors  whom  France  has  immolated  in  her  Republi- 
can resentment.  He  even  very  naturally  suspected 
that  you  were  an  apiloyeur — one  of  those  base  emis- 
saries of  monarchism  hired  to  excite  pity  for  those 
deserving  of  no  pity,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  Repub- 
lican indignation.    You  shed  crocodile  tears !  '* 

And  Robespierre  glared  at  him  over  his  spectacles. 

'*I  shall  not  o£fend  again,"  said  Andrew,  with  a 
gloomy  look. 

"I  hope  not,**  said  Robespierre.  "France  is  no 
place  for  I/esbias  who  weep  over  dead  sparrows. 
Now  go :  I  have  already  wasted  much  valuable  time. 
When  I  want  you  I  shall  send  for  you.** 

"  Will  the  Citizen  Representative  grant  me  a  carte 
de  civismef^  asked  Andrew. 

**  When  you  have  proved  your  honesty.     Depart !  ** 

And  he  motioned  imperiously  to  Andrew  to  retire. 

As  Andrew  passed  through  the  courtyard,  he  saw 
the  man  who  had  followed  him  from  the  Rue  de  la 
I/>L  This  equivocal  personage  glanced  at  him  with 
a  subdued  smile  of  malicious  mockery,  and  whispered 
some  remark  in  the  ear  of  the  dishevelled  sansculotte 
with  whom  he  was  conversing.  Andrew,  whose 
nerves  were  tingling  with  excitement  and  exaspera- 
tion, advanced  towards  him  with  so  hasty  a  stride  that 
the  fellow  grew  pale  and  shrank  back. 
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"Does  the  citizen  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  asked 
Andrew,  sternly. 

"  Va  te promenery  coquin,*^  said  his  less  timid  com- 
panion. 

Andrew  drew  his  powerful  frame  up  to  its  full  height, 
fixed  the  two  men  with  a  fierce  and  unblenching 
stare,  and  then  with  a  contemptuous  smile  turned  on 
his  heel  and  marched  out  of  the  courtyard. 

When  he  reached  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Loi  he  found  Mr.  Wayte  in  a  state  of  unusual  agita- 
tion. He  appeared  to  be  almost  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  Andrew's  interview  with  the  great  Dictator, 
and  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  Andrew 
informed  him  that  he  had  neither  obtained  a  carte  de 
civisfne  nor  a  commission  to  obtain  from  Jasper 
Teague  the  documents  of  which  the  Irish  patriot  was 
the  depositary. 

** Things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wayte,  "and  it  is  becoming  a  question  whether 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  curse  Robes- 
pierre and  die.  I  have  the  idea  that  we  two  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  abyss ;  that  I  am  suspected — I  know 
why,  but  I  refrain  from  telling  you,  as  it  is  best  for 
you  to  be  able  to  plead  ignorance.  Come,  let  us 
attend  the  sitting  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribimal. 
The  Marquis  de  Brissac,  in  whom  I  am  interested,  is 
to  be  tried,  if  the  parody  of  justice  may  so  be  called. 
I  am  sorry,"  he  added,  with  an  ironical  inflection  of 
voice,  *'  to  destroy  your  generous  illusions." 

Andrew  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

After  partaking  of  a  slight  refection,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  the  Revolutionary 
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Tribunal  sat.  In  order  to  perform  its  work  with 
greater  expedition,  this  tribunal  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral sections,  which  performed  their  judicial  functions 
in  separate  salles^  but  simultaneously.  It  was  hard 
work  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  the  insatiable  maw 
of  the  ogre  standing  in  grisly  expectancy  on  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution. 

When  Andrew  and  Mr.  Wayte  entered  the  salle^ 
they  found  the  harlequinade  of  law  already  begun. 
This  hall  was  of  spacious  size,  and  lighted  on  either 
side  by  a  wide  high  window.  At  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance  the  inevitable  busts  of  Marat,  Lepelletier, 
and  Brutus  were  placed  against  the  wall.  Below  the 
central  bust  sat  the  President  Dumas  behind  a  table, 
on  his  right  were  three  judges,  on  his  left  the  public 
accuser.  These  functionaries  wore  ordinary  civic  at- 
tire, but,  to  signalise  their  importance,  their  heads 
were  adorned  with  white-plumed  hats — a  grotesque 
contrast  to  their  other  garments.  Beside  the  public 
accuser  sat  nine  jurymen  round  two  large  tables 
placed  parallel  to  each  other.  Nearly  facing  these 
tables  had  been  erected  a  gallery  of  six  tiers  of  seats, 
on  which  the  accused  took  their  places.  By  the  law 
of  the  22  Prairial  no  counsel  was  allowed  any  of  the 
accused,  and  as  a  rule  no  witnesses  were  summoned 
in  support  of  the  charges  made  against  them.  Still 
further,  the  only  punishment  was  death.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  proceedings  were  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity ;  the  tedious  formalities  of  law  had  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  jurymen  had  no  need  for  anxious 
consideration,  or  even  attention.  In  point  of  fact, 
Siey  beguiled  the  time  as  pleasantly  as  they  could, 
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chatting,  laughing,  dozing,  or  pelting  the  accused 
with  moisteiied  pellets  of  paper. 

The  space  reserved  for  the  public  faced  the  presi- 
dent's seat,  and  was  filled  with  a  disorderly  rabble  of 
male  and  female  sansculottes. 

The  accused  consisted  of  twenty-seven  men  and  four 
women,  and  as  Andrew  gazed  upon  them  an  over- 
whelming pity  filled  his  heart.  For  these  were  not 
vulgar  malefactors  :  there  were  several  nobles  among 
them,  contemplating  the  scene  with  dignified  com- 
posure or  haughty  contempt,  according  to  their 
temperament ;  there  were  former  magistrates,  finan- 
ciers, and  civil  functionaries  ;  and  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  merchants, — honest  bourgeois ^  whose 
crime,  if  analysed,  consisted  in  wishing  to  retain  their 
industriously  acquired  property,  and  in  not  sharing 
the  sanguinary  instincts  of  their  tyrants.  They  all 
had  the  gaol  complexion,  resulting  from  confinement 
in  pestiferous  cells,  and  from  insuflScient  and  un- 
wholesome nourishment. 

The  President  Dumas  was  conducting  the  examina- 
tion personally.  He  was  an  apostate  priest,  who  had 
been  illumined  by  the  torches  of  liberty,  and  had  re- 
nounced his  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
as  repugnant  to  nature  and  reason.  His  interrogation 
was  really  a  commination-service.  He  loaded  the  ac- 
cused with  invectives,  gesticulating  furiously,  and 
sometimes  brandishing  as  a  rhetorical  adjunct  one  of 
the  pair  of  pistols  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
no  more  than  any  of  the  other  actors  in  this  hideous 
farce  felt  any  sense  of  security.      The  rule  und^i: 
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which  every  one  in  authority  acted  was — Kill,  lest 
thou  bt  killed. 

At  a  sign  from  one  of  the  huissiers,  or  macers,  a  tall 
gentleman  rose  on  the  topmost  bench  of  the  gallery. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  singularly  hand- 
some, and  with  proud,  aristocratic  features. 

".Who  are  you?  "  thundered  Dumas. 

'*  A  gentleman  of  France,"  said  the  accused. 

"  There  are  no  gentlemen  here,  vile  aristocrat !  " 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  the  accused,  casting  his  eyes 
round  the  hall. 

"Your  name?" 

"  Cabbage,  Turnip,  De  Brissac,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter!" he  replied,  with  scornful  composure.  "There 
is  no  baptism,  no  family,  no  history,  no  tradition  in 
France  now." 

"  You  insult  the  court,  base  ci-devant !  ^^  cried  Du- 
mas, furiously. 

"  This  is  not  a  court,  it  is  a  shambles  (<^€st  un  abaU 
toir)y^  was  the  reply. 

At  this  moment  a  soft  pellet  of  paper  struck  him  in 
the  face  and  stuck  to  his  cheek,  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  jurymen.  He  tranquilly  removed  it,  held  it  up, 
and  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  Behold  the  Civil  Code, 
severely  abridged ! " 

"  Sit  down,  infamous  wretch  ! "  cried  Dumas  ;  "  we 
need  not  waste  time  over  you.  You  will  sneeze  into 
the  sack  ere  long." 

"The  sooner  the  better,  vile  dSfroqui T*  said  De 
Brissac,  undauntedly.  "  There  is  no  God  here  ;  there 
is  a  chance  of  finding  Him  there. ^^ 
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And  pointing  upwards  with  his  finger,  he  sat 
down. 

Andrew  heard  his  companion  give  a  spasmodic  and 
tearless  sob ;  his  own  heart  Began  to  beat  violently, 
and  the  crisis  of  emotion  which  had  overcome  him  at 
the  passage  of  the  tumbrils  threatened  to  convulse 
him  again.  But  mingled  with  his  pity  was  now  a 
feeling  of  indignant  rage,  of  impotent  but  furious 
rebellion,  which  counteracted  the  softer  emotion.  He 
clenched  his  fist  and  ground  his  teeth  in  exasperation. 
Where  was  gallant,  generous,  chivalrous  France? 
On  these  benches,  and  on  the  bloody  platform  of  the 
guillotine.  For  the  fair  edifice  of  immemorial  dig- 
nity and  advancing  civilisation  had  been  overthrown, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  the  cellarage,  full  of  vermin 
and  noisome  reptiles. 

"lyCt  us  go,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  hoarsely. 

"  Poor  De  Brissac  ! "  he  murmured,  as  they  walked 
slowly  along.  "  And  he  has  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife  whom  these  demons  incarnate  are  tracking. 
Poor  C^cilie  !  They  have  only  been  married  three 
months.  Do  you  know,  young  man,  I  once  disbe- 
lieved in  the  Devil !  I  don't  now.  If  you  read  the 
Apocalypse,  you  will  find  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
come  out  of  the  abyss  for  a  season.  He  is  making 
good  use  of  his  exeat.  But  no !  deep  in  man's  nature 
is  a  diabolic  element  inherited  from  ancient  savagery. 
Remove  law  and  government,  and  we  rush  back 
whooping  and  grimacing  to  the  woods.  The  best  of 
us  at  times  see  a  vista  of  green  dens,  and  slimy 
monsters  writhing  round  ancient  trees  rooted  in 
primeval  mud.  '  We  wonder,  and  shudder,  and  shrink 
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back  within  the  barriers  of  civilised  life.  But  I  am 
ranting  :  I  have  caught  a  little  of  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic. Oh,  for  a  few  days  of  the  silence  of  Chaldean 
shepherds  gazing  at  the  eternal  constellations !  Well, 
it  is  something  to  meet  death  like  that  gallant  gentle- 
man. I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  of  it. 
He  has  shed  his  tears  for  his  C^cilie,  no  doubt.  Poor 
C^cilie !  Well,  she  will  follow  him  ere  long,  and,  I 
warrant  you,  with  eager  steps.  Never  was  a  time 
when  so  many  were  seized  with  an  absolute  disgust 
of  life,  when  death  was  regarded  as  the  antidote  to 
life.  Think  of  that!  For  Death  is  calm  and  silent, 
and  if  stem,  yet  not  cruel.  Better  a  grinning  skull 
at  once  than  everywhere  the  mean  and  revolting  face 
of  Marat.  By  Eternal  Truth  I  swear,  I  shall  never 
again  trace  the  lineaments  of  these  baboons ! 
Never ! " 

Andrew  hardly  felt  this  impassioned  language  to  be 
a  rhapsody  of  words,  for  he  too  was  beginning  to  ex- 
perience that  profound  and  chafing  irritation  of  which 
it  was  the  expression.  They  finished  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi  in  gloomy  silence. 
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ANDREW  RKSCUES  A  CI-DEVANTE. 

WHEN  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew  reached  their 
lodgings,  the  former  had  a  short  and  appar- 
ently anxious  conversation  with  Catherine,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  he  almost  immediately  after 
left  the  house,  merely  observing  to  Andrew  as  he  did 
so,  "It  will  be  safer  for  you  to  know  nothing  of  my 
movements,  Mr.  Prosser." 

About  nine  o'clock  Andrew,  apprehensive  that  some 
mischance  had  befallen  his  friend,  went  out  to  relieve 
his  mind  by  searching  for  him.  In  the  course  of  his 
aimless  and  random  wanderings  he  strayed  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or,  as  it  had  been  re- 
christened,  the  Maison-Egalit^.  A  passage  led  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Loi  to  the  galleries,  built  of  stone, 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalit^,  had 
erected  some  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  gar- 
dens were  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  trees  and 
flowers,  horticulture  being  a  recreation  more  suited 
to  aristocrats  than  to  honest  sansculotte Sy  who  had  a 
congenial  aversion  for  everything  decorative  and 
beautiful.  In  the  middle  of  the  gardens  was  a  circus 
sunk  in  the  ground,  surmounted  by  a  glass  cupola, 
and  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  few  meagre 
flower-beds  enclosed  within  iron  railings. 
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On  one  side  of  this  erection  were  dusty  bowling- 
greens,  and  on  the  other,  kiosques  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  revolutionary 
literature.  The  caf(£s  and  restaurants  installed  in  the 
galleries  were  now  crowded,  and  Andrew  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  along.  Finally,  he 
drifted  to  that  part  of  the  gardens  called  the  Tartar 
Camp.  The  place  resembled  a  fair.  It  consisted  of 
three  rows  of  wooden  sheds  fitted  up  as  shops,  the 
passages  between  these  rows  being  roofed  over,  and 
lighted  with  a  profusion  of  flaring  and  smoking  oil 
lamps.  These  passages  were  galleries  as  well,  for  the 
entire  wooden  structure  rested  upon  a  continuous 
scaflFolding  forming  cellars  on  the  ground-level,  in 
which  disreputable  cabarets  were  established  for  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  wine  and  villanous  brandy.  The 
clamour  on  all  sides  was  deafening.  The  brawling 
and  howling  of  intoxicated  sansculottes,  the  screams 
and  strident  laughter  of  their  female  companions, 
the  hawking  of  incendiary  and  indecent  literature, 
the  stamping  of  hundreds  of  sabots  on  the  wooden 
galleries,  all  formed  a  volume  of  discordant  sounds 
irritating  even  to  Andrew's  well-tempered  nerves. 
Hundreds  of  abandoned  women  were  pacing  to  and 
fro — for  the  revolutionary  Government  which  had 
made  virtue  the  "  order  of  the  day,"  and  had  instituted 
a  fSte  dicadaire  in  honour  of  la  Pudeur,  had  only 
succeeded  in  sansculottising  vice.  The  gaily  dressed 
and  flaunting  members  of  the  demi-monde  had  indeed 
disappeared,  scared  by  Henriot's  satellites  and  the 
severe  regulations  of  the  Commune,  but  their  place 
was  taken  by  a  viler  and  more  repulsive  class,  who 
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did  not  render  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  provo- 
cation of  dress,  but  paraded  no  less  successfully  their 
depravity  by  the  effrontery  of  their  looks  and  the 
ribaldry  of  their  language.  They  were  attired  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  respectable  women,  but  a  few  wore 
as  ear-rings  little  models  of  the  guillotine  in  gold  or 
silver,  which  might  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  their 
fidelity  to  revolutionary  principles;  for,  when  har- 
angued by  Henriot  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  they 
had  solemnly  promised  to  forswear  all  companions 
save  true  sansculottes. 

It  might  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Palais  Royal 
displayed  vice  with  the  gilt  off — vice  out  at  elbows  and 
down  at  heel,  and  reeking  of  brandy  and  blasphemy. 
Andrew,  whose  reading  of  the  current  French  journal- 
ism had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Draconian 
measures  directed  against  this  unhappy  class,  was 
confounded  and  horrified  by  this  scene  of  universal 
impurity.  He  made  haste  to  escape  from  the  crowd, 
and  elbowed  his  way  towards  the  right  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rue  de  la  Loi. 

When  he  entered  this  street,  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes,  so  extraordinary  and  magical  a  trans- 
formation had  taken  place.  The  whole  street  was 
lined  on  both  sides  with  tables  or  rickety  trestles, 
dimly  lighted  by  lanterns  or  flickering  candles 
stuck  in  the  necks  of  bottles.  At  these  tables  were 
seated  all  the  occupants  of  the  houses  in  the  street, 
taking  their  evening  meal.  The  institution  of  these 
so-called  ** fraternal  suppers"  had  been  inaugurated 
in  August  of  the  previous  year,  and  were  still  obliga- 
tory.    The  custom — intended  to  promote  a  patriotic 
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fusion  of  classes,  and  to  be  a  kind  of  revolutionary 
Agape  or  I/>ve-feast — was  attended  with  various  in- 
conveniences. Bands  of  semi-intoxicated  citizens 
were  apt  to  obtrude  their  fraternity,  and  to  demand 
liquor  for  the  long  series  of  patriotic  toasts  suggested 
by  their  Republican  principles.  The  Constitution  of 
I793»  the  Commune,  the  Guillotine,  the  Tree  of  Lib- 
erty, the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Extinction  of  Tyrants, 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  long  bead-roll  of  high- 
flown  sentiments,  social  and  political,  supplied  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  quenching  the  most  obstinate 
thirst  Fraternal  accolades — ^bows  being  aristocratic, 
and  hand-shaking  English,  a  damning  disqualifica- 
tion— were  effusively  bestowed  ;  and  the  chaste  cheek 
of  honest  matrons  was  saluted  with  kisses  odorous 
of  brandy  and  garlic.  Nymphs  of  the  Palais  Royal 
made  occasional  visits,  and  entered  into  affable  or 
jocular  conversation  with  virtuous  daughters  and 
industrious  sons. 

These  suppers  were  necessarily  frugal,  for  victuals 
of  all  kinds  were  excessively  dear  ;  and  besides,  any 
one  who  partook  of  an^'thing  richerchi  would  have 
naturally  excited  the  resentment  of  indigent  citizens. 
Fortunately,  herrings  are  bom  equal,  salt  pork  has 
no  aristocratic  leanings,  and  mn  ordinaire  is  very 
ordinary  indeed. 

Andrew,  after  gazing  on  this  scene  for  some  time 
with  mingled  feelings  of  amusement  and  disgust, 
turned  away,  and  after  strolling  a  short  distance  along 
the  Rue  Honor^,  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine 
by  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec,  and  approached  the  Pont 
Neuf.     He  gazed  over  the  parapet  at  the  waters  of 
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the  Seine,  and,  as  running  water  predisposes  to 
reverie,  thoughts  of  home  rose  in  his  mind,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  melancholy  tenderness. 

Oh,  to  see  once  more  the  kirk  spire,  the  rough  pier 
of  Fownie,  the  brown-sailed  luggers  gliding  out  to 
sea  and  bending  over  the  long  ground-swell,  the 
homely  faces  of  the  fisher-folk,  and  above  all  the 
kind  grey  eyes  and  tender  lips  of  one  never  long  ab- 
sent from  his  thoughts  !  His  heart  thrilled  with 
sweet  and  distant  memories,  and  he  heaved  a  deep 
and  troubled  sigh.  Then  the  moral  exasperation  he 
had  so  often  felt  of  late  returned  once  more.  Should 
he  ever  escape  from  this  accursed  city  ?  He  loathed 
the  nasal  jargon  he  was  for  ever  hearing ;  he  loathed 
the  blatant  patriotism  draping  itself  in  vainglorious 
rags,  proud  as  a  fakir  of  its  squalor, — this  brutal  Re- 
publicanism aping  the  dignity  of  Rome  and  only  re- 
producing the  horrors  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions — 
this  universal  suflFrage  of  pikes  and  bludgeons — these 
Rights  of  Man  to  pillage  and  massacre — this  Frater- 
nity of  rufl&anism — this  Liberty  to  look  through  the 
"  national  window." 

His  musings  were  interrupted  by  a  woman's  shriek 
and  the  sound  of  jeering  laughter,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  some  part  of  the  bridge ;  but  as  the 
darkness  enveloping  that  massive  and  ancient  struc- 
ture was  only  feebly  mitigated  by  lanterns  suspended 
upon  a  cord  at  long  intervals,  Andrew  was  unable  to 
discover  the  cause  of  these  sounds,  which  moreover 
were  far  from  uncommon.  As  the  shriek  was  re- 
peated, however,  in  tones  immistakably  terror- 
stricken,  he  rushed  along  the  bridge,  passing  a  squad 
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of  National  Guards  who  were  too  drunk  to  interfere 
with  his  movements. 

When  he  reached  the  middle  space,  where  the 
brazen  statue  of  Henri  IV.  had  formerly  stood,  but 
stood  no  longer,  having  been  melted  into  currency, 
he  saw  a  band  of  sansculottes  dancing  a  frantic  Car- 
magnole round  a  female  form,  and  shouting  ribaldries 
in  her  ears.  A  glimmering  lantern  faintly  illumed 
her  pale  and  agonised  features.  As  Andrew  rapidly 
approached,  the  ring  of  ruffians  closed  in  upon  their 
helpless  prey,  and  she  uttered  a  last  despairing  shriek 
as  a  dozen  hands  were  laid  upon  her  person  with 
centaur-like  brutality. 

Andrew  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  hurled  him- 
self at  her  assailants,  scattering  them  to  right  and  left 
with  his  powerful  arms.  Before  they  had  time  to  rally, 
he  seized  the  woman's  arm,  drew  her  rapidly  forward, 
and  urged  her  to  run.  His  intervention  seemed  to 
have  reanimated  her  courage,  for,  supported  by  his 
sinewy  arm,  she  started  off  at  once  with  considerable 
speed.  They  traversed  the  Pont  Neuf,  followed  by  the 
yelling  pack,  who  were,  however,  too  nmch  intoxi- 
cated to  equal  the  speed  of  the  two  fugitives. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  Andrew  glanced  round,  and 
seeing  one  of  the  pursuers  close  upon  him,  he  turned 
at  bay  and  dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow  which  sent 
him  rolling  on  the  ground  with  a  fractured  jaw. 
Andrew  then  resumed  his  rapid  course  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  plunged  into  a  dark  and 
narrow  street  debouching  upon  the  Rue  St.  Andr^  des 
Arts.  Fortunately,  the  female  whom  he  had  rescued 
wore  a  dark  dress,  covered  by  a  light  mantle,  and  she 
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had  thoughtfully  drawn  the  hood  over  her  white  cor- 
nette.  Their  pursuers  seemed  to  have  continued  their 
course  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  for  their  furious 
imprecations  and  the  clatter  of  their  sabots  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

Andrew  stopped  in  order  to  let  his  companion 
recover  her  breath.  As  he  did  so  he  gazed  with  sym- 
pathetic interest  on  her  countenance,  which  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and  marked  by  a  rare  degree  of 
refinement  and  distinction.  She  was  young,  probably 
not  much  over  twenty,  but  grief  had  matured  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features,  and  suffused  them  with  a 
wistful  and  pleading  melancholy. 

"  God  bless  you,  monsieur !  "  she  said,  with  a  tear- 
ful look  of  gratitude.  "  You  have  saved  my  life — or 
my  reason.  I  conjecture  that  you  are  English.  Sad 
it  is  for  me,  a  Frenchwoman,  to  confess  that,  when  I 
heard  your  foreign  accent,  I  felt  an  infinite  sense  of 
relief »» 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  madame,"  said  Andrew,  re- 
spectfully. '*  Oblige  me  by  taking  my  arm — it  may 
remove  suspicion  ;  and  let  me  know  to  what  part  of 
Paris  I  may  have  the  honour  of  accompanying  yon.** 

She  blushed  slightly  and  glanced  interrogatively  at 
him,  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman  to  misinter- 
pret Andrew's  sincere  and  friendly  looks. 

"I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  monsieur,**  she 
said  gently  ;  "  but  1  cannot  allow  you  to  imperil  your 
life.  To  show  you  the  extent  of  my  confidence,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  I  am  what  is  called  an 
aristocrat.** 
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"  You  are  a  lady,  madame  ;  that  is  enough  for  me," 
said  Andrew. 

She  bowed  with  exquisite  grace,  her  lip  trembled, 
and  without  another  word  she  linked  her  arm  in  his. 
His  heart  thrilled  with  a  sensation  half  of  pain,  half  of 
pleasure,  and  he  felt  at  once  the  courage  and  proud 
defiance  of  a  Paladin. 

**  Your  address,  madame  ?  " 

*'  Rue  de  la  Loi,  num^ro  51,"  she  said,  in  a  cautious 
tone. 

"  Why,  I  stay  there  !  **  he  exclaimed,  with  bound- 
less astonishment. 

"  And  yet  these  madmen  deny  Providence,"  she 
murmured,  after  a  startled  pause.  "Then  perhaps 
you  know  Citizen  Vindex  ?  '* 

"  Certainly,  and  we  are  friends,  so  far  as  a  gentle- 
man evidently  of  rank  and  culture  can  be  the  friend 
of  a  plain  man  like  myself." 

"  You  are  worthy  of  a  prince's  friendship,"  the  lady 
protested ;  and  then  added,  with  fine  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, "But  we  do  not  compliment  our  equals  and  our 
friends.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  my  appearance 
so  late  at  night  on  the  Pont  Neuf  ?  " 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,  and  I  am  sure  that 
your  motives  must  be  worthy.  I  know  one  or  two 
good  women,  and  you  are  like  them." 

"Nay,  but  I  shall  tell  you,  monsieur.  My  husband 
was  arrested  some  weeks  ago — he  is  the  Comte  de 
Brissac — and  I  have  been  hovering  about  the  Con- 
ciergerie  and  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the  chance  of 
getting  a  glimse  of  him  and  learning  his  fate.     I  knew 
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from  the  journal  du  Soir  that  he  was  to  be  tried 
to-day.*' 

'*  Citizen  Vindex  and  I  were  present  at  his  trial.  He 
behaved  nobly  ;  but  I  fear  the  worst." 

"It  is  as  I  expected.  Perhaps  3'ou  may  think  me 
apathetic,"  she  went  on,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice; 
"but  indeed  I  neyer  expect  to  see  him  more  except  in 
heaven.  That  at  least  is  a  hope  and  a  comfort  that 
no  tyranny  can  destroy.  When  man  is  at  his  worst, 
God  is  at  His  best.  My  friend  has  not  indeed  a  faith 
so  firmly  grounded  as  mine,  but  he  has  ever  been  good 
and  noble,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  my  humble  prayers " 

She  stopped  short,  her  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

"But  perhaps  I  oflfend  you,"  she  continued,  after  a 
short  interval.     "You  are  no  doubt  a  Protestant." 

"All  the  followers  of  our  blessed  Saviour  are  one," 
said  Andrew.  "Ah,  madame,  the  time  will  come 
when  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  Rome  nor  Geneva  will 
the  true  worshippers  worship  the  Father.  Wherever 
there  is  a  sincere  and  devout  heart,  there  is  a  shrine 
and  an  altar.  People  will  believe  this  in  time,  and 
then  we  shall  no  longer  quarrel  about  names." 

"I  bless  God  that  He  sent  you  for  my  protection 
and  comfort  this  night,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

By  this  time  they  were  retracing  their  steps  towards 
the  north  side  of  the  Seine.  They  crossed  the  Pont 
Royal  and  went  westwards  along  the  north  bank  till 
they  reached  the  Rue  Honor^  by  way  of  the  gloomy 
and  sinister  Rue  Fromenteau,  which  was  then  the 
haunt  of  sanguinary  rufl&ans  and  unsexed  viragos. 

Andrew  and  his  companion  were  too  nmch  oppressed 
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with  anxiety  to  be  able  to  articulate  a  word;  but 
though  two  or  three  groups  of  equivocal  personages 
eyed  them  strangely  and  ominously,  no  one  ventured 
to  attack  them.  They  probably  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate with  professional  accuracy  Andrew*s  powers 
of  defence.  Besides,  the  stranger  was  evidently  en 
bonnes  fortunes t  and  therefore  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. The  Rue  de  la  Loi  was  reached  at  length,  and 
as  Andrew  opened  the  door  of  No.  51  he  glanced 
round  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  observed.  With 
a  sickening  sense  of  foreboding  he  perceived  standing 
on  the  opposite  pavement  the  figure  of  a  man  strongly 
resembling  the  spy  whom  he  had  already  twice  en- 
countered that  day. 

The  spy — if  such  he  really  were — affected  to  be  tying 
one  of  his  shoes,  but  in  the  semi-obscurity  Andrew 
seemed  to  feel  the  fellow *s  eye  fixed  upon  him  and  his 
companion. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

ANDREW  AND   HIS  ASSOCIATES  ARE  ARRESTED. 

WHEN  the  Comtesse  de  Brissac  and  Andrew 
reached  the  second  landing,  the  door  of  their 
lodging  was  quickly  but  cautiously  opened 
and  Mr.  Wayte  looked  out.  He  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  the  two  in  absolute  bewilderment,  and  then  silently 
made  way  for  them  to  enter. 

Then,  when  the  door  was  closed,  he  said  to  the 
Countess,  in  a  tone  of  respectful  sympathy — 

"  May  I  beg  the  Countess  to  favour  me  with  a  short 
interview?*' 

"  You  have  news,  monsieur  ?  " 

He  bowed  his  head  assentingly,  and  led  the  way  to 
his  sitting-room.  As  Andrew  dismissed  himself  with 
a  bow,  the  Countess  said  quickly — 

**  Come  in,  sir.  This  gentleman,  Citizen  Vindex, 
knows  my  real  character,  and  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  me.  May  I  request  that  he  share  our  con- 
sultations? '* 

Mr.  Wayte  signified  his  acquiescence,  though  it 
seemed  to  Andrew  somewhat  coldly  and  reluctantly. 

"  Your  news,  monsieur?  "  asked  the  Countess,  sink- 
ing into  a  seat. 

Mr.  Wayte*s  expressive  features  worked  spasmodi- 
cally. 
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"Alas!  madame,**  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "you 
must  interpret  events  by  your  forebodings.** 

"  He  has  been  condemned  ?  ** 

"Your  husband  is  in  a  better  world  than  this,**  he 
answered. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  sank  upon  her  knees.  Her 
lips  moved  in  prayer,  and  tears  issued  slowly  from  her 
closed  lids.  After  a  while  she  opened  her  eyes,  rose 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Wayte,  then  a  shudder  convulsed 
her  from  head  to  foot,  her  body  fell  prone  across  the 
table  in  front  of  her,  and  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs 
overmastered  her  gentle  and  yet  heroic  self-control. 

Mr.  Wayte  stood  silent,  breathing  heavily,  while 
Andrew  covered  his  face  to  hide  his  emotion. 

After  a  time  she  regained  her  composure  in  some 
measure,  and  rose  slowly  to  a  standing  posture. 

"Tears  will  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again,*'  she 
said.  "  My  duty  now  is  to  prepare  to  follow  him.  It 
will  not  be  long,  or  my  instincts  deceive  me.  Where 
is  Catherine  ?  ** 

At  the  same  moment  they  heard  the  outer  door 
close. 

"  She  went  out  in  search  of  you ;  that  must  be 
she,**  said  Mr.  Wayte. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  and  softly 
called  her.  She  came  into  the  apartment  with  an 
agitated  tear-stained  face,  and  when  she  saw  the 
Countess  she  stepped  quickly  forward,  took  the  lady's 
hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"Ah  !  Catherine,"  said  the  Countess,  "you  know, 
then,  that  my  Henri  is  gone? '* 

A  spasm  of  emotion  passed  over  Catherine's  hard 
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and  austere  features.  Unable  to  speak,  she  pointed 
upwards  with  her  finger.  The  Countess  turned  away 
her  head,  and  wearily  passed  her  hand  across  her 
brow. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  now,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  with  many,  many  thanks  for  all  your  generous 
kindness.  May  the  blessed  Virgin  recompense  you 
both,  for  I  cannot!  May  I  ask  your  name?*'  she 
added,  addressing  Andrew. 

"  Andrew  Prosser,  at  your  service,  madame.** 

**I  shall  not  forget.  And  now  I  would  urge  you 
both  to  leave  Paris,  if  you  can.  I  fear  I  have  involved 
you  both  in  danger.** 

Then,  supported  by  Catherine's  arm,  she  slowly 
withdrew. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  time  after 
her  departure,  and  then  Mr.  Wayte  said  abruptly 

"  Tell  me  of  this  strange  adventure,  Mr.  Prosser.'* 

When  Andrew  had  ended  his  modest  recital,  Mr. 
Wayte  said 

**  You  have  acted  with  extraordinary  imprudence — 
and  chivalrousness.  But  good  actions,  like  good 
victuals,  have  a  ruinously  high  price  at  present,  and 
I  fear  you  will  have  to  pay  it.  In  such  a  time  as  this, 
there  are  only  two  classes— the  cowards  and  the 
heroes.  And  heroism  is  all  the  greater  because  it 
gets  no  applause  and  no  civic  chaplets.  I^ook  at 
Catherine,  for  example.  She  is  an  old  servant  of  the 
Countess,  whom  she  has  harboured  for  several  months, 
though  it  is  a  capital  oflfence  to  shelter  an  aristocrat. 
She  has  pretended  that  the  Countess  is  her  niece,  and 
has    succeeded    till    lately    in    disarming  suspicion, 
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though  I  know  that  the  Countess  has  been  actively 
searched  for.  I  am  pursuaded  that  Catherine  would 
cheerfully  lay  down  her  life  for  her  former  mistress, 
as  many  devoted  servants  and  dependents  have  already 
done.  You  have  only  read  furious  and  embittered 
diatribes  against  the  French  noblessCy  but  you  do  not 
know  them.  Many  of  them  have  doubtless  led  selfish 
and  dissolute  lives  ;  but  as  a  class  they  have  inherited, 
not  deserved,  the  odium  attaching  to  their  predecessors 
in  the  times  of  the  Grand  Monarch.  The  nobility  of 
the  present  generation  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
distinguished  for  valour,  humanity,  dignity,  and  pre- 
eminently for  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling,  that 
refined  courtesy,  which  was  once  the  chief  charm  of 
the  French  character.  I  knew  many  of  them  well, 
De  Brissac  particularly,  in  a  certain  crisis  of  my 
personal  fortunes,  and  truer  gentleman  I  never  met. 
As  for  their  women,  you  will  never  see  their  like 
again — devout  and  yet  witty,  gentle  and  yet  coura- 
geous, virtuous  but  not  austere  or  prudish.  lyook  at 
the  Countess  !  I  don*t  suppose  hers  was  at  all  a  love- 
match,  as  we  understand  it, — it  was  a  family  arrange- 
ment ;  but  how  loyally  she  has  clung  to  her  husband, 
willing  to  die  with  him  or  for  him  !  and  now  that  he 
is  dead — he  was  guillotined  this  afternoon — she  will 
mourn  his  memory  as  a  pious  duty.  Honour  with 
these  people  is  no  empty  abstraction,  but  the  very  law 
of  their  being.  Even  the  most  dissolute  routs  do  not 
forget  that  they  are  gentlemen,  and  surprise  the  in- 
credulous at  times  with  flashes  of  high-toned  feeling 
and  acts  of  sublime  generosity.  There,  there !  you 
will  think  I  wish  to  convert  you  with  my  long-winded 
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harangues.  Don't  suppose  it ;  you  have  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  good  heart,  and  these  have  been 
preaching  to  you  ever  since  you  came  to  this  accursed 
place." 

"  I  see  now  what  a  revolution  is,'*  said  Andrew. 
"It  is  a  menagerie  let  loose.  I  wish  I  were  back 
again  in  dear  old  misgoverned  Scotland." 

They  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and 
Andrew,  led  on  by  Mr.  Wayte's  questioning,  gave 
his  companion  a  simple  sketch  of  his  life,  in  which 
Mr.  Wayte  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested.  At  last 
Mr.  Wayte  appeared  to  fall  into  a  light  slumber,  and 
Andrew  gazed  for  a  long  time  dreamily  at  his  haggard 
but  noble  and  refined  features,  and  speculated  on  his 
mysterious  personality.  He  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  gruflf  voices  in  the  street;  after  a  time 
the  street  door  seemed  to  have  been  opened;  then 
the  clatter  of  sabots  on  the  staircase  was  heard ; 
and  finally,  there  was  a  loud  and  imperative  knocking 
at  the  house  door.  Andrew  roused  Mr.  Wayte  and 
said  anxiously,  "  There  are  people  at  the  door  wishing 
to  get  in." 

A  succession  of  still  louder  knocks  confirmed  the 
ominous  announcement. 

"We  are  lost,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  smiting  his  hand 
upon  his  brow. 

"Have  you  any  weapons?"  asked  Andrew,  whose 
stout  heart  began  to  reassert  itself. 

"  Nothing  but  a  sword-cane." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Andrew,  eagerly. 

"  Resistance  is  of  no  avail,"  said  Mr.  Wayte.  "  We 
shall  be  arrested,  but  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
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This  hellish  tyranny  cannot  last  much  longer.  Be 
prudent.  Remember,  whatever  you  do  will  react 
upon  the  Countess  and  myself.** 

The  dull  thud  of  some  battering  implement  upon 
the  door  indicated  that  their  nocturnal  visitants  were 
tired  of  waiting. 

Mr.  Wayte  went  to  the  door,  behind  which  Cath- 
erine was  by  this  time  crouching  in  alarm,  and 
silently  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  **  he  demanded  in  a  firm  tone. 

**Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law,**  was  the  surly 
reply. 

Mr.  Wa3rte  opened  the  door,  and  then  calmly  re- 
turned to  his  own  room,  with  a  gang  of  eight  indivi- 
duals at  his  heels.  They  were  sansculottes  of  the 
purest  type,  dirty,  ragged,  and  armed  with  formidable 
pikes.  At  their  head  was  the  man  who  had  dogged 
their  footsteps  the  previous  morning.  He  stepped 
forward  to  Mr.  Wayte  and  said,  "  I  arrest  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  law.**  He  then  advanced  to  Andrew  and 
repeated  the  same  formula. 

He  was  dressed  with  some  pretension  in  a  blue  car- 
magnole, a  white  waistcoat,  and  red-striped  panta- 
loons, and  he  wore  the  fox-skin  cap  affected  by 
subaltern  functionaries.  His  manners  were  in  keeping 
with  his  attire,  and  free  from  the  coarse  brutality 
shown  in  every  word  and  gesture  of  his  satellites ; 
but  his  mean  features  expressed  a  jeering  malignity 
and  a  cynical  enjoyment  of  the  situation,  which  were 
more  menacing  than  their  uncouth  and  unbridled 
ferocity. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  **  demanded  Mr.  Wayte,  curtly. 

»3 
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With  insolent  leisureliness  the  man  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  small  square  piece  of  cardboard,  having  in 
its  centre  the  image  of  an  eye  engraved,  the  oval  of 
which  enclosed  the  word  Surveillance.  This  he  held 
up  to  Mr.  Wayte*s  gaze  with  an  impudent  leer. 

*'  Ah  !  a  spy !  '*  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug. 

**No,'*  said  the  other,  with  an  angry  gleam  in  his 
eye.  "  An  Observer  of  the  Public  Spirit,  and  a  friend 
of  the  eminently  virtuous  Robespierre,  who  is  re- 
solved to  purge  the  soil  of  France  of  vile  intriguers 
and  spies  of  Pitt." 

As  he  said  this  he  glanced  at  Andrew. 

"Of  what  am  I  accused?*'  asked  Mr.  Wayte, 
haughtily. 

*'  Of  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  being  in  connivance 
with  the  ci-devante  Brissac,  and  of  assisting  to  shelter 
and  conceal  her  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  The  ci-devante  De  Brissac  atoned  for 
his  infamy  yesterday,  and  being  an  affectionate  hus- 
band he  wishes  her  to  join  him.  Their  heads  could  not 
unfortunately  kiss  in  the  basket  yesterday,  but '* 

** Peace,  vile  wretch!'*  cried  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a 
look  of  loathing.  "  What  are  you  ?  A  hyena  or  a 
demon? " 

"  Pinion  these  two  wretches,"  said  the  Observer  of 
the  Public  Spirit,  with  a  baleful  look  of  hatred, 
"  while  I  search  for  the  ci-devante.** 

**  She  has  retired  to  rest,'*  said  Mr.  Wayte,  anxiously. 

'*  So  much  the  better,**  said  the  other,  with  a  hideous 
leer.  *'  It  is  more  appetising.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  ci-devante  in  a  charming  dhhahillk^ — " 
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The  last  word  ended  in  a  guttural  gasp,  for  Mr. 
Wayte  with  flashing  eyes  and  livid  face  had  seized 
him  by  the  throat.  Immediately  a  frightful  miUe 
ensued,  for  Andrew  had  almost  simultaneously  sprung 
at  the  tallest  and  most  powerful  of  the  gang,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrench  the  pike  from  his  hands ;  but 
receiving  a  woimd  in  the  thigh  from  another  of  the 
ruffians,  he  relinquished  bis  hold,  and  picking  up  a 
chair  as  an  improvised  weapon,  shivered  it  to  frag- 
ments on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his  assailants. 
He  was  now  blind  to  all  consequences,  and  seething 
with  the  volcanic  rage  of  which  only  good-tempered 
men  are  capable  when  goaded  to  desperation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wayte  and  the  spy  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  a  struggling  group.  The  latter  was  black  in  the 
face,  and  his  convulsive  struggles  were  becoming 
fainter.  Andrew  continued  to  ply  his  moulinet  with 
remorseless  vigour,  and  two  of  the  band  had  sunk 
nnconscious  on  the  floor,  when  a  couple  of  sansculottes 
stationed  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  in- 
mate of  the  house  came  to  their  comrades*  assistance. 
They  stood  for  a  moment  petrified  by  the  scene.  The 
spy  had  dropped  down  in  a  huddled  heap,  breathing 
stertorously.  Howls,  blasphemies,  and  the  panting 
of  infuriated  men  filled  the  room. 

The  two  sansculottes  at  the  door,  uttering  a  yell, 
rushed  into  the  fray. 

Suddenly  a  clear  sweet  voice  made  itself  heard 
through  the  tumult. 

**Stop,  messieurs,  for  the  love  of  God  !  I  give  my- 
self up.** 

It  was  the  Countess,  standing  in  the  doorway  with 
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scared,  dilated  eyes  and  bleached  cheeks.  She  was 
dressed  as  if  for  a  journey,  and  the  devoted  Catherine 
was  standing  behind  her  similarly  equipped.  Her 
pathetic  beauty  and  dignity  acted  like  a  spell.  The 
combatants  instinctively  ceased  fighting — like  caged 
animals  which  growlingly  desist  from  internecine 
strife  when  their  keeper  appears. 

"We  give  ourselves  up,"  repeated  Mr.  Wayte, 
almost  inarticulately.  His  clothes  were  hanging  in 
shreds,  and  the  blood  was  trickling  down  from  a  pike- 
wound  in  the  arm. 

Andrew  was  in  even  a  sorrier  plight,  and  as  his 
excitement  abated,  the  pain  in  his  thigh  made  itself 
acutely  felt. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  he  and  Mr.  Wayte  had  their 
arms  securely  bound  with  ropes  brought  for  the 
piurpose.  The  Countess  had  to  submit  to  the  same 
indignity. 

The  spy,  having  had  his  head  well  doused  with  a 
ewerful  of  water,  struggled  back  to  consciousness  and 
sat  up.  He  rolled  his  bloodshot  eyes  round  the  room, 
and  fixed  them  on  Mr.  Wayte  with  a  glare  of  implaca- 
ble hatred.  Apparently  still  unable  to  articulate,  he 
made  an  impish  grimace  and  feebly  imitated  the  act 
of  sneezing,  a  playful  symbol  then  in  vogue  for  the 
jerk  which  the  head  gave  when  struck  by  the  descend- 
ing blade  of  the  guillotine.  After  a  time  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  vocal  organs  was  to  whisper 
huskily,  *'  Why  was  torture  abolished  ?  "  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  had  it  been  possible,  the  prisoners  would 
have  been  subjected  to  those  atrocities  which  the 
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chauffeurs  soon  after  began  to  perpetrate  upon  the 
persons  of  unhappy  peasants  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  the  secret  of  their  hidden  hoards. 

The  spy  then  turned  his  attention  to  Catherine. 

**  Who  are  you,  picore  f  ** 

**  I  am  the  officieuse  of  the  Countess.  I  accompany 
her." 

**  I  am  not  commissioned  to  arrest  you,**  said  the 
spy,  regretfully. 

"No  matter.  I  go  with  Madame  the  Countess,** 
said  Catherine,  inflexibly. 

"  Trop  d'abondance  ne  nuit  jamais y^^  said  the  spy, 
with  a  grin.  As  the  prisoners  were  marched  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  they  were  repeatedly 
prodded  by  the  avenging  pikes  of  their  captors, 
ostensibly  to  accelerate  their  movements.  A  small 
detachment  of  the  first  garde  de  section,  which  was 
encountered  on  the  way,  was  sent  back  to  pick  up  the 
sansculottes  whose  injuries  had  prevented  them  from 
accompanying  their  comrades. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  prison,  a  num- 
ber of  citizen  guards  dozing  upon  stone  seats  outside 
the  entrance  staggered  to  their  feet  and  received  the 
party  with  loud  acclamations.  Roused  by  the  din, 
\h^  guichetier  opened  the  little  wicket  in  the  iron  gate 
and  reconnoitred  the  visitors. 

"  Ouvre done,  fainiant,''  growled  the  spy,  in  a  tone 
of  exhaustion. 

^'Fiche-moilapaiXy^^  retorted  the  porter,  sullenly,  as 
he  slowly  opened  the  heavy  gates. 

The  prisoners  then  entered  the  gloomy  portals. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SIMPSON  DISAPPEARS. 

MEMBERS  of  the  "gentler  sex,"  it  must  be  diffi- 
dently confessed,  when  acting  in  some  collec- 
tive or  associated  capacity,  very  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  lack  of  those  estimable  qualities  with  which  they 
are  individually  endowed, — even  as  certain  chemicsd 
substances,  in  themselves  harmless,  beneficial,  or  even 
agreeable  to  the  senses,  form,  when  combined  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  formula,  a  pungent,  nauseous,  or 
noxious  compound.  A  ladies*  committee,  a  gathering 
of  an  emancipated  sisterhood,  a  Dorcas  meeting,  a 
feminine  tea-party,  are  not  always  pervaded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  charity,  humility,  or  amiability  ;  and 
if  women  are  ever  invested  with  the  proud  privilege  of 
the  suflfrage  (a  privilege  fortunately  independent  of 
any  natural  fitness),  another  Aristophanes  will  un- 
doubtedly find  abundant  material  for  a  second  Eccle- 
siazusa.  The  social  state  and  the  political  organism 
being,  according  to  Aristotle,  evolved  from  the  family, 
the  combination  even  of  a  wife  and  a  mother-in-law, 
as  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  cabal,  is  deprecated  by 
every  Briton  who  values  his  freedom. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  "  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex  *'  ;  but  science  adopts  a  precisely  opposite 
principle,   proceeding   from   the  simplest   elements, 
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molecules,  and  forces ;  and,  therefore,  the  effects  of 
feminine  association  may  most  appropriately  be 
studied  in  the  synthetic  aflSnities  of  the  inchoate 
woman,  popularly  designated  the  Girl ;  and  if  so,  a 
young  ladies*  boarding-school  affords  a  very  suitable 
field  for  scientific  observation.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  these  charming  creatures,  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  inspire  a  sonnet,  ravage  a  heart,  delight  a  lover, 
and  bless  a  husband,  sometimes  (how  cautious  a  nov- 
elist must  be  on  such  a  subject !)  display  spite,  jeal- 
ousy, detraction,  arrogance,  (or  alternatively,  virtuous 
indignation,  emulation,  candour,  and  self-respect),  as 
much  as  they  display  impulsive  tenderness  and  tenta- 
tive affection;  expressing  itself  in  schoolgirl  friend- 
ships, which  are  to  the  master-passion  what  sweetly 
acidulated  lemonade  is  to  wine.  But,  not  to  lose  our- 
selves in  such  a  delicate  province  of  metaphysics,  let 
us  hasten  to  apply  this  tedious  exordium. 

Bell  was  now  installed  in  Manhym  House,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  of  discovering  that  the  young  per- 
sons by  whom  she  was  surrounded  had  not  yet  reached 
the  angelic  state  into  which  a  lover*s  imagination 
translates  them,  and  that  these  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides  were  still  raw  and  sour.  Her  occasional  rus- 
ticities and  solecisms,  her  Scotch  accent,  her  ignorance 
of  polite  accomplishments,  the  obscurity  of  her  origin, 
her  presumed  poverty,  all  supplied  a  text  for  mischiev- 
ous comment,  insidious  questioning,  sly  insinuation, 
and  thinly  veiled  contempt. 

Then  she  was  most  objectionably  and  incongruously 
beautiful,  and  soon  proved  herself  possessed  of  supe- 
rior abilities  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
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lure.  Now,  in  a  school  these  are  complicating^ 
circumstances.  In  society,  Lady  Featherhead,  how- 
ever stupid,  takes  precedence  of  Mrs.  Lepida  Smith, 
however  clever  the  latter  may  be  ;  and  Lady  Beaure- 
gard, though  an  animated  Venus  of  Milo,  must  give 
the  pas  to  the  Duchess  of  Vilainechose,  who  is  what 
her  female  friends  in  moments  of  expansion  call  a 
"fright"  But  in  a  school,  where  there  is  a  closer 
play  of  inter-relation,  natural  advantages  assert  them- 
selves to  the  detriment  of  rank,  birth,  and  social  posi- 
tion. So  that  Miss  Honoria  Beauchamp,  hitherto  the 
acknowledged  beauty  of  the  school,  trembled  for  her 
supremacy  when  Bell  appeared  ;  and  Miss  Lydia  de 
Witte,  of  Dutch  extraction  and  Dutch  build,  who 
wrote  satirical  verses,  and  was  known  to  be  composing 
a  romance  entitled  The  Burgomaster  of  Ghent^  felt 
compelled  to  devote  herself  to  her  studies  more  assid- 
uously, and  to  bring  her  spelling  up  to  date. 

Beirs  first  experiences,  therefore,  were  fraught  with 
bitterness  and  humiliation  ;  and  she  would  have  often 
been  reduced  to  despair,  had  not  Miss  Lucinda  from 
the  outset  shown  her  special  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. She  had  speedily  detected  Bell*s  natural  aptitude 
for  music,  aud  had  applied  herself  to  develop  it  with 
all  a  teacher's  enthusiasm  for  a  promising  pupil,  and 
all  the  practised  skill  which  she  possessed. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Bell,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  you,*' 
she  said  one  day.  **  Your  ear  is  so  good  that  you  in- 
stinctively, as  it  were,  avoid  discords.  My  ear  also,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  extremely  sensitive.  Conceive,  then, 
the  misery  I  have  to  endure,  teaching  some  of  my  pu- 
pils who  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  tone-blindness,    It 
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is  a  case  of  Pagasus  drawing  a  cart  along  a  very  rough 
country-road.  Nevertheless,  Pegasus  is  all  the  stronger 
for  the  drudgery." 

Bell  always  liked  to  listen  to  the  worthy  lady.  Her 
very  eccentricities,  her  aflfectations,  and  second-hand 
pedantries  were  interesting  and  almost  lovable — for, 
despite  them  all,  she  was  full  of  true  womanliness ; 
and  if  her  talk  was  stilted,  her  feelings  were  sincere 
and  true.  Then,  though  she  was  not  exempt  from 
artificiality,  she  had  a  deep  and  genuine  love  for  every 
form  of  beauty,  and  was  indeed  a  Corinna,  though 
in  very  tight  stays.  There  was,  besides,  a  perennial 
youthfulness  in  her  tone  of  sentiment,  which  appealed 
to  Bell's  own  youth.  In  addition,  her  culture  and  at- 
tainments commanded  respect.  She  was  really  an  ac- 
complished musician ;  and  it  was  characteristic  that 
her  favourite  composer  was  Haydn.  Handel,  indeed, 
she  admired,  but  from  a  distance.  He  was  "  a  robus- 
tious, periwig-pated  fellow,"  a  Jupiter  Ton ans,  a  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso.  "Give  me,"  she  would  say,  "my 
freakish  Mercury.  Haydn,  my  dear,  is  to  Handel 
what  Watteau  is  to  Salvator  Rosa.  A  propos  of  which, 
would  you  like  to  learn  painting?  " 

"  I  have  enough  to  do,  madam,  without  adding  to 
my  difficulties,"  said  Bell. 

"Quite  right  And  after  all,  painting  does  not 
stimulate  the  imagination  as  music  does.  The  azure 
of  the  u^gean  is  here,"  she  said,  laying  her  finger  on 
her  smooth  white  brow.  "  I  have  never  seen  in  Art 
or  Nature  the  landscapes  of  my  midsummer  nights* 
dreams.  And  as  Thebes  rose  to  Amphion's  music,  so 
enchanted  towers  and  battlements  and  palaces,  filled 
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with  beauty  and  chivalry,  are  evoked  by  the  magic 
wand  of  harmony.  When  I  play  a  stately  march,  I 
see  glorious  pageants  and  processions.  Is  not  that 
your  feeling,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Indeed  no,  madam.  I  only  wonder  if  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  marshal  the  dreadful  chords  as  you  do." 

"  Art  is  long,  my  dear ;  but  you  are  young — price- 
less privilege !  Yet  our  age  is  not  counted  by  our 
years.  I  sometimes  think,"  she  went  on,  with  pen- 
sive melancholy,  "that  I  shall  grow  old  all  at  once  ; 
that  this  heart,  which,  notwithstanding  early  sorrows, 
still  beats  to  the  joy  of  life,  will  crumble  into  ashes  in 
a  moment." 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed,  and  one  morning  Bell 
received  a  very  ill-spelt  letter  from  Peggy  Morrison, 
informing  her  that  Mr.  Simpson  had  disappeared.  He 
had  announced  to  Peggy  his  intention  of  going  to 
Portsmouth  on  business,  but  expected  to  be  back  in  a 
few  days.  More  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  and  he 
had  neither  returned  nor  written.  MeanwhUe  the 
money  he  had  left  with  her  was  exhausted,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  Folly  was  evidently  becoming  sus- 
picious. Mr.  Simpson  had  told  her  that  he  would 
probably  stay  at  the  Blue  Boar  or  the  Pig  and  Whistle, 
and  she  had  written  to  the  landlords  of  these  inns,  but 
had  received  no  reply.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 

Bell  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Misses  Cholmondeley,  and  Miss  Lucinda  at  once  pro- 
posed to  accompany  Bell  to  the  Folly  and  make  more 
detailed  inquiries.  Her  elder  sister  looked  at  first 
yery  dubious,  and  interposed  objections,  but  at  last 
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reluctantly  consented.  Next  morning,  accordingly, 
Miss  Lucinda  and  Bell  prepared  to  set  out. 

"  But  as  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,'*  said  Miss 
Lucinda,  in  her  high-flown  way,  "wore  a  disguise  to 
hide  her  divine  nature,  so  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
must  dress  very  plainly,  and  wrap  your  gentility  in  a 
cloud.  Do  you  know,  this  excursion  attracts  me,  and 
wakens  romantic  ideas.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
often  longed  to  roam  the  world  with  a  kindred  spirit. 
It  is  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  I  should  teach  the  use 
of  the  globes,  when  I  know  them  only  theoretically. 
It  is  to  be  free  of  infinite  space,  and  yet  bounded  in  d 
nutshell.  A  snail,  I  believe,  is  the  emblem  of  domes- 
ticity ;  and  indeed,  my  dearest  Bell,  we  women  lead  a 
snail-like  existence.  But,  thank  heaven,  thought  is 
free !  And  after  all,  Sappho  and  Corinna  lived  in  a 
tiny  island.     Art  is  independent  of  surroundings." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  mine  host  of  the 
Folly  when  a  hackney-coach  deposited  the  two  ladies 
at  the  door  of  that  hostelry.  He  reverentially  conducted 
them  up-stairs  to  a  little  parlour  with  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  river,  and  informed  Peggy,  who  was  rue- 
fully haunting  the  kitchen,  that  a  Miss  Simpson  with 
another  lady  had  come  to  see  her.  Peggy  rushed  up 
the  stairs  with  clumsy  agility,  and  on  entering  the 
parlour,  incontinently  burst  into  tears.  IJer  weeping 
was  not  graceful,  and  Miss  Lucinda  shook  her  head 
disapprovingly.  But  Bell  soon  restored  the  worthy 
creature  to  some  degree  of  composure,  and  a  long  con- 
versation followed,  from  which  Bell  gathered  serious 
grounds  for  uneasiness. 
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"I  doubt,  madam,**  she  said,  after  an  interval  of 
troubled  reflection,  **I  must  go  to  Portsmouth  with 
this  poor  girl  and  investigate  the  matter.** 

"Could  she  not  go  herself?**  whispered  Miss  Lu- 
cinda.  "  Methinks  she  would  be  safe  even  among  the 
Kalmucks.** 

"I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  Mr.  Simpson*s  fate,  par- 
ticularly on  my  aunt*s  account** 

"  Well,  we  shall  consult  my  sister.  She  has  a  mas- 
culine mind.  And  now  for  an  impromptu  meal.  The 
inward  monitor,  alas !  so  much  more  powerful  than 
conscience,  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  dined.  Do 
you  know,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  very  dashing  creature 
to-day  ?  And  that  suggests  the  idea  that  no  dramatist 
to  my  knowledge  has  ever  depicted  a  frisky  duenna. 
There  is  scope  in  that  idea,  is  there  not  ?  ** 

"  It  is  a  lamb-like  friskiness,  dear  madam.** 

*^A  propoSy  lamb  and  mint-sauce  are  perhaps  pro- 
curable. And  a  doi^tie  of  winey  port  wine,  Ausonian 
wine  !  You  shake  your  head  ?  What !  we  exchange 
parts  ;  you  are  the  duenna  now.  Well,  well,  we 
women  must  not  put  our  head  too  far  out  of  our 
prison  window.  What  would  my  sister  say,  to  hear 
me  talk  in  this  way  !  Pray  send  Miss  Peggy  away,** 
she  added,  in  a  whisper ;  "  she  is  spoiling  my  appe- 
tite.'* 

Bell  accordingly  gave  Peggy  some  instructions 
about  dinner,  and  the  young  woman  withdrew. 

**  I  breathe  freely,**  said  Miss  Lucinda.  "  She  affects 
me  like  that  little  Miss  Bridgman,  who  perpetually 
strikes  false  notes.  It  is  perhaps  a  dreadful  thing  to 
say,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  wicked  musicians  go  to 
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a  circle  of  Inferno  where  little  diahlotins  practise  on 
badly  tuned  harpsichords.  But  really,  ugly  maids 
ought  to  be  kept  in  nunneries." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Lucinda  enjoyed  her- 
self at  the  Folly.  The  dinner  was  good,  the  doigtie 
of  port,  sipped  with  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  relish, 
was  truly  **  Ausonian,"  and  the  drive  home  was  exhil- 
arating. But  she  had  carefully  indued  the  boarding- 
school  buckram  before  she  rejoined  her  sister.  The 
elder  Miss  Cholmondeley  was  duly  taken  into  consul- 
tation, and  it  was  agreed  that  Bell  should  go  to  Ports- 
mouth, accompanied  by  Peggy,  of  course,  and  under 
the  care  of  the  gardener,  a  tolerably  well-preserved 
old  man  of  seventy,  who  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 
he  pleased,  being  far  too  deaf  to  receive  instructions. 
To  explain  to  him  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  BelPs  journey  was  a  task  which  re- 
duced Miss  Cholmondeley  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  compelled  the  subsequent  administration  of 
Hungary  water,  sal-volatile,  and  finally  a  thimbleful 
of  cognac,  which  Miss  Lucinda  prescribed  with  the 
nearest  and  most  delicate  approach  to  a  wink  that  was 
conceivable. 

"That  man  is  really  a  prodigy  of  deafness,"  said 
Miss  Cholmondeley.  **  I  told  him  he  was  to  pay  the 
young  ladies  great  respect,  and  be  very  discreet.  *  Oh, 
ay,'  he  replied,  *I*11  pay  for  what  the  young  ladies 
get  to  eat*  Then,  when  I  screamed  out  to  him — re- 
mind me,  Lucinda,  to  send  for  some  throat  lozenges — 
that  if  he  saw  any  young  fellow  speak  to  them,  he 
was  to  interfere  and  call  a  constable,  he  got  quite  in- 
dignant, and  said  he  had  no  fear  of  any  constable, 
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young  or  old.  However,  he  is  a  very  worthy  old  man, 
thoroughly  respectable  and  perfectly  sober.  All  the 
same,  my  dear  Miss  Bell,  this  wild-goose  chase  of 
yours  renders  me  very  uneasy.  It  really  approaches 
the  verge  of  impropriety,  or  at  least  imprudence,  and 
positively  must  not  occur  again,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever." 

The  journey  to  Portsmouth,  however,  was  safely  and 
uneventfully  accomplished.  After  she  had  secured 
rooms  at  a  quiet  and  respectable  inn  recommended  by 
Miss  Cholmondeley,  who  had  made  careful  inquiries. 
Bell  set  out  for  the  Blue  Boar,  with  Peggy  at  her 
side  and  old  Simon  following  at  a  respectful  distance 
in  the  rear. 

But  no  person  answering  to  the  name  or  personal 
appearance  of  Simpson  had  lodged  at  the  Blue  Boar. 

*' We  must  try  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  Peggy,"  said 
Bell,  blushing.  *'  What  an  absurd  name  for  an  inn ! 
Really,  Simon  must  inquire  the  way  to  it** 

On  her  opening  communications  with  old  Simon 
with  this  view,  he  appeared  to  have  a  dim  idea  at  first 
that  he  was  to  have  roast  pig  or  griskins  for  dinner, 
and  signified  his  approval  with  alacrity. 

**  What  *s  the  use  o*  talkin*  to  the  doited  auld  blad- 
derskate?"  said  Peggy,  in  indignant  desperation. 
"  I  *11  hae  to  ask  the  way  myseP.** 

Which  she  did  with  immediate  success,  though  she 
had  to  reprove  her  informant  for  levity  in  giving  the 
necessary  directions. 

The  inn  so  denominated  was  near  the  harbour,  and 
evidently  a  place  of  resort  mainly  for  seamen,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  were   lounging   round   the    entrance 
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talking  to  tlie  landlord — a  stout  man,  eupeptic  and 
good-humoured— Jonas  Combe  by  name. 

On  Bell  inquiring  whether  a  Mr.  Simpson  was  stay- 
ing or  had  recently  been  staying  at  the  inn,  he  said 
that  no  one  of  that  name  had  been  accommodated 
there.  She  reflected  for  a  moment,  and,  thinking 
that  Mr.  Simpson  might  possibly  have  ajssumed  a 
diflFerent  name  from  prudential  motives,  she  rapidly 
described  his  personal  appearance.  Jonas  scratched 
his  head  and  ruminated  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Peggy 
gazed  open-mouthed  at  him,  and  old  Simon  stood 
leaning  on  a  very  stout  and  knobby  stick,  and  eyeing 
the  sailors  with  a  very  stem  an^  forbidding  look. 

**  Red  hair  did  you  say,  miss,  and  bushy-like  ?  " 

Bell  nodded  eagerly. 

**  There's  a  man  up-stairs  the  very  moral  of  that : 

he  says  he 's  chief  mate  of  the  brig  Thespis Did 

you  ever  hear  of  that  brig,  Bill  ?  **  he  broke  oflF,  ad- 
dressing a  swarthy  seaman  who  was  listening  to  the 
colloquy. 

Bill  expectorated  mildly,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  no  brig  of  that  name  was  afloat. 

"  Ah,  well,  no  matter,"  said  Jonas.  "  To  my  mind, 
he 's  a  cracked  harum-scarum  fellow.  He 's  on  his 
land- tacks,  you  see,  miss." 

**  On  his  land-tacks,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  bowsing  the  jib  pretty  constant.  Bill  here 
could  tell  us  what  that  means." 

Bill  laughed,  and  in  picturesque  language  intimated 
a  wish  that  he  had  a  proper  chance  of  putting  bis 
theory  in  practice.  At  present,  however,  his  ship  was 
"in  the  doldrums,"  "not  a  shot  in  the  locker,"  **go- 
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ing  to  leeward  like  a  Dutch  lugger. "  "In  the  bilboes, 
if  your  ladyship  will  excuse  me." 

Bell  was  becoming  nervous,  and  after  bestowing 
half-a-crown  upon  the  seaman,  who  doffed  his  cap  and 
gave  her  a  bow  and  a  scrape,  she  requested  the  land- 
lord to  let  her  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  the  mate  of  the  brig  Thespis  was  her  uncle. 

He  accordingly  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  staircase 
and  tapped  at  a  door  on  the  first  landing. 

"Come  in,'*  growled  a  deep  voice. 

Jonas  opened  the  door  and  exposed  to  view  a  short 
thick-set  man  with  flagrantly  red  hair,  who  was  seated 
at  the  open  window,  his  feet  projecting  outwards  over 
the  sill,  and  with  a  bottle  of  Hollands  conveniently 
placed  on  a  small  table  at  his  elbow.  He  turned  his 
head  round — but  he  was  not  Mr.  Simpson  ! 

No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  Bell  than  he  swiftly 
withdrew  his  legs  from  the  window  and  sprang  to  his 
feet 

" By  sooty  Vulcan  and  his  forge!"  he  exclaimed, 
clapping  an  enormous  hand  over  his  heart.  "  Venus 
in  person  !  Let  me  wor-r-rship  thee,"  and  he  dropped 
on  one  knee,  hugging  his  bosom  and  agitating  his 
body  from  side  to  side  to  express  melodramatic 
ecstasy. 

Jonas  burst  into  a  rollicking  laugh,  while  Bell,  pale 
and  trembling,  had  only  the  presence  of  mind  to  fal- 
ter, "  He  is  not  the  man." 

"  *  He  is  not  the  man  !  *  "  repeated  the  strange  be- 
ing, springing  to  his  feet  again,  folding  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  and  summoning  an  awful  frown. 
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"  Nay,  erring  Venus,  mate  of  limping  smith, 
Smirched  with  his  coaly  cheeks  and  grimy  lips, 
And  pining  for  a  more  ambrosial  bliss  ; 
Beholding  here  this  frame  of  manliest  mould, 
Dar'st  thou  to  say  that  I  am  not  the  man  ?  " 

Peggy  here  gave  a  slight  scream,  and  stared  at  him 
with  open  mouth  and  a  squint  aggravated  by  terror. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?  **  continued  the  chief  mate 
of  the  brig  Thespis  in  a  hissing  voice. 

"  what  blot  on  womankind  offends  my  eyes  ? 
Avaunt,  thou  climax  of  deformity  ! 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  with,— thou  hast  but  usurped 
Those  glassy  balls  which  urchins  in  their  sports 
Do  knuckle  down  at  in  congenial  mud  ; 
]^es  whose  discordant  axis  doth  deny 
All  visual  canons,  and  doth  make  thy  glance 
A  random  shaft— a  mocking  parallax  ! 

Jonas,  fetch  a  couple  of  glasses  for  the  ladies." 

Bell,  who  would  have  precipitately  retreated  had 
she  not  felt  that  she  owed  an  apology  for  the  intru- 
sion, here  ventured  to  say  in  a  gentle  and  concilia- 
tory tone — 

"Pray  excuse  me,  sir.  I  am  in  search  of  my 
uncle." 

"  Uncle,  quotha  !  "  interposed  the  whimsical  per- 
sonage. 

"  Oft  have  T  searched  for  him,  and  found  him  too  I 
Three  balls  triangularly  set  on  high 
Are  his  heraldic  blazon.    He 's  a  knave 
Beyond  redemption  ;  he  would  pawn  his  soul 
For  a  mere  doit— unnatural  uncle,  pah  !  " 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  hiave  disturbed  you,"  said  Bell. 
The  mate    of  the  brig  Thespis  waved  his  hand 
deprecatingly. 

"  If  Zeph3rr  with  her  azure-tissued  wings 
Molests  the  momiug  roses  dew-besprent—  " 

(Here  he  applied  the  metaphor  by  pointing  to  the 
bottle  of  Hollands.) 

**  If  music  soft  of  falling  water  vex 
The  mid-day  dreamer  under  shady  trees  ; 
If  the  rich  goblet  brimming  o'er  with  wine 
Offend  the  traveller's  thirst-fevered  lips, — 
Then,  maiden  exquisite,  but  not  till  then. 
Wilt  thou  disturb  the  beauty-loving  Player." 

So  declaiming,  he  made  a  low  bow. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself— Ralph  Mande- 
ville,  actor,  heavy  villain,  well-known  hie  et  ubique. 
That  *s  the  humour  of  it.  Allow  me  to  oflFer  you  a 
glass  of  wine.     Ho  !   Skinker,  fetch  the  ruby  bliss." 

Bell  thanked  him  and  begged  to  be  excused.  Then 
she  bowed  and  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  placed  his  forefinger 
against  his  nose,  and  as  Bell  descended  the  stairs  she 
heard  his  deep-toned  guflFaws  of  laughter. 

"  He*s  a  rare  chap  that,"  said  Jonas,  smiling,  "but 
he  means  no  harm." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  murmured  Bell,  anxiously. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  a  tall  gentleman  was 
standing,  meditatively  tapping  his  riding-boots  with 
his  whip.  He  turned  quickly  round  on  hearing  her 
voice,  and  Bell,  with  a  sudden  start,  recognised  I^rd 
Wimpole. 
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I/)RD  WIMPOI^E  DISCOURSES  ON  I/5V«. 

LORD  WIMPOLE'S  demeanour  on  meeting  Bell 
was  studiously  correct  and  reserved.  He  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  then  said  to  tlie  landlord — 

"  I  liave  the  honour  to  know  this  lady.  Favour  us 
with  a  room  where  we  may  converse  undisturbed.'* 

**I  hardly  think  that  necessary,"  said  Bell,  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Isabel,"  said  Lord  Wimpole, 
"if  I  venture  to  think  you  are  mistaken.  What  I 
have  to  say,  however,  demands  no  privacy,  if  your 
maid  is  sensible  and  discreet." 

Here  he  bowed  slightly  to  Peggy,  who  made  a 
reverential  curtsey.  At  this  juncture  old  Simon  ap- 
parently thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  interfere. 
Shaking  his  formidable  stick  at  Lord  Wimpole,  he 
said  as  sternly  as  his  attenuated  treble  permitted,  "  Go 
away,  sir — go  away !  " 

**Who  is  this  venerable  relic?"  asked  Lord  Wim- 
pole, with  a  smile. 

"Pray  excuse  him,"  said  Bell,  with  crimsoned 
cheeks.  '*  It  is  old  Simon,  our  gardener,  who  is 
taking  charge  of  us.    He  is  frightfully  deaf " 

"Ah,  I  understand." 

Then  addressing  the  old  man,  he  said — 
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**  Go  and  get  a  bottle  of  cider,  old  friend." 

"Yes,  I  see  you  *re  aside  her,  and  it  *s  against  the 
rules.     Go  away,  or  I  '11  fetch  a  constable.** 

"  You  donnered  auld  gowk  !  "  screamed  Peggy, 
with  an  apologetic  glance  at  Lord  Wimpole ;  **  gang 
inside,  and  do  as  his  lordship  tells  ye.** 

**  Keep  your  stick  company,  my  ancient,**  said 
Jonas,  leading  him  into  the  inn,  "  till  I  attend  to  the 
ladies  and  gentleman.  This  way,  if  your  Honour 
pleases  ;  **  and  he  beckoned  the  little  party  up-stairs 
with  deferential  civility. 

He  ushered  them  into  a  large  apartment,  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  harbour. 

"  You  may  bring  a  bottle  of  hock,  and  some  lemon- 
ade and  biscuits— I  know  your  abstemious  habits,  Miss 
Isabel.** 

"  Very  good,  your  Honour  ;  **  and  Jonas  withdrew. 

"  What  say  you  to  this  unexpected  meeting,  my 
dear  young  friend  ?  '*  asked  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  presume  to  think  that  it  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental.'* 

"  It  would  not  strain  probabilities  to  regard  it  as 
such.  This  is  a  small  island,  though  it  makes  a  great 
noise  in  the  world.  But  your  conjecture  is  correct.  I 
came  here  because  I  was  anxious  about  you.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  at  Manhym  House  yesterday.  I 
know  the  worthy  ladies.  In  fact,  Miss  Lucinda  was 
engaged  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an  ofl&cer  who  was  killed 
in  action  a  good  many  years  ago.  Poor  Hugh!  he 
was  a  gallant  fellow.  Alas  !  my  dear  Isabel,  the 
deaths  of  our  friends  are  the  mile-stones  on  our  life's 
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journey.  Well,  well  !  Miss  Cholmondeley  told  me 
where  you  had  gone,  and  I  became  uneasy.  So  here 
I  am." 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  kind.** 

"Obtrusive,  perhaps  you  mean.  That  is  why  we 
say,  *  Deliver  me  from  my  friends  !  *  It  is  so  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  kindness  and  persecution.** 

**  I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  should  resent 
their  well-meant  importunity.** 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  convert  an  opportunity  into 
an  importunity.** 

**  I  am  sure  of  that.** 

"  That  *s  right.  And  as  you  are  so  lonely  in  this 
wilderness  of  a  world,  look  upon  me  as  a  brother, 
deputy  father,  guardian,  and  friend.  Perhaps  one 
word  would  suffice  for  all  these  functions,  but  I  dare 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  But  here 
comes  the  landlord  with  the  refreshments.** 

"This  is  a  fine  day,  your  Honour,**  said  Jonas,  de- 
positing his  tray  upon  the  table  and  proceeding  to 
open  the  bottles. 

"  A  divine  day,**  said  Lord  Wimpole,  with  a  smiling 
glance  at  Bell. 

"  I  don*t  often  have  the  quality  visiting  my  poor 
house.** 

"Your  house  is  very  tolerable  indeed,  my  friend, 
and  your  hock  is  good.  Oblige  me  by  making  the  old 
man  down-stairs  comfortable.  He  is  this  young  lady*s 
attendant.** 

"Now  as  regards  Simpson's  disappearance,**  said 
Lord  Wimpole,  when  Jonas  had  retired,  "  there  are 
several  alternative  suppositions.    He  may  be  working 
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oflF  the  eflFects  of  a  spell  of  hard  drinking.  Freedom 
has  a  very  heady  effect  on  men  like  him.  Or  again, 
he  may  have  been  pressed.  Or  he  may  have  suc- 
cumbed to  personal  violence.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society  (one  of  my 
own  servants  insinuated  himself  into  it),  and  the 
decrees  of  such  a  Vehmgericht  are  sometimes  san- 
guinary. That  is,  however,  somewhat  unlikely. 
Still,  it  is  conceivable.  Then,  you  must  remember 
that  men  do  disappear  sometimes  for  long  intervals, 
sometimes  for  ever." 

'*  Indeed,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  men  tire  of  the  sameness  of  their  lives  and 
the  unblinking  observation  of  their  fellows,  and  vanish 
for  a  season.  We  are,  after  all,  only  half-reclaimed 
nomads.  There  is  in  civilised  man  a  relic  of  the  abo- 
riginal savage ;  he  loves  to  plunge,  as  it  were,  into 
the  mysterious  woods,  and  range  away  from  artificial 
clearings.  Our  ways  are  not  our  own,  if  they  can  be 
followed ;  our  thoughts  are  not  our  own,  if  they  can 
be  guessed ;  and  so  at  times  we  wish  to  commune 
with  ourselves,  to  hug  our  inner  self  in  quiet  seclu- 
sion. This  tendency  has  made  hermits  and  monks ; 
but  it  also  makes  plain  unspeculative  beings  at  times 
rush  away  into  unknown  places  and  live  alone  or 
amid  strangers — a  concrete  solitude — till  the  fit  wears 
off.  And  it  is  a  wholesome  thing,  after  all.  In  the 
bustle  of  social  life  we  have  no  time  to  know  our- 
selves. A  ship  has  now  and  then  to  anchor  in  some 
quiet  bay  to  get  its  compasses  adjusted  and  corrected. 
Even  young  ladies,  habituated  though  they  are  to 
social  restraints,"  he  went  on  smiling,  "  feel,  I  am 
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sure,  an  occasional  longing  to  retire  to  some  *  vast 
wilderness,  some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,* 
peopled  (if  I  may  use  a  paradox)  by  one,  or  the 
thoughts  of  one.     Am  I  wrong  ?  ** 

"I  have  been  for  so  short  a  time  a  young  lady  that 
I  hardly  know,"  said  Bell ;  and  she  smiled  demurely. 

**Oh,  the  ingenious  evasion  !  " 

"  But  are  we  not  digressing,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  are.  And  why  not  ?  *T  is  like  this. 
I  have  sat  in  a  punt  fishing,  the  line  in  my  hand,  the 
hook  and  bait  fathoms  below — I  tethered,  as  it  were, 
to  that  hook,  but  my  thoughts  roaming  the  world. 
We  are  trying  to  hook  Simpson,  but  in  the  meantime 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  much  more  important 
themes.  One  man  more  or  less  in  the  world — what 
does  it  matter  ?  For  the  present  there  are  only  two 
foci  in  this  empty  ellipse  of  a  world,  you  and  my- 
self." 

"  It  sounds  very  heartless,  my  lord." 

"  Very  likely.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  man  of 
feeling." 

"  You  do  yourself  gross  injustice,  my  lord,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,"  said  Bell.  **  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  fancied  you  knew  something  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
whereabouts." 

"  Why  did  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  I  understand  there  was  an  altercation  between 
you  and  him." 

**  Ah,  I  see  !  And  you  fancied  I  had  suppressed 
him  ?    My  dear  child,  how  melodramatic !  " 

"Oh,  not  suppressed  him  !  "  exclaimed  Bell,  with  a 
distressed  look.     "  I  know  you  incapable  of  that." 
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He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  his  &ce  wore  a 
gloomy  expression. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "  1  could  never  suppress 
a  man ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  him  in  a  loyal  way." 

"Ah,  my  lord,  do  not  say  so!  *Thou  shalt  not 
kill  *  forbids  duelling  as  much  as  any  other  form  of 
murder." 

"Then  bellutn,  which,  as  you  know,  is  only  duel- 
lufHf  is  also  forbidden  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  a  patriotic  war  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  private  duel." 

"We  are  involving  ourselves  in  questions  of  casu- 
istry, my  dear  Isabel.  And  besides,  we  are  digressing 
again.     I  see  your  humble  duenna  has  fallen  asleep." 

It  was  true ;  poor  Peggy  had  succumbed  to  fatigue, 
and,  seated  in  her  comfortable  chair,  was  nodding 
with  little  spasmodic  jerks  and  snorts. 

Lord  Wimpole  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Bell,  who 
half  involuntarily  shrank  back. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Isabel?"  he  asked 
softly. 

"I  think  I  am,  a  little,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile  and  a  blush. 

"You  oscillate  between  fear  and  trust?  " 

"  Something  like  that,  sir." 

"You  do  trust  me  in  some  measure ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  would  fain  trust  you  more.  But  between 
us,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  gulf  of  reticence." 

"  I  comprehend  the  allusion ;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  you  must  trust  me  more  before  I  can  trust  you 
with  my  secrets." 
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"  *T  is  a  one-sided  bargain,  sir." 

**  Granted.  But  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  our 
relations  will  involve  no  bargaining.  The  heart 
makes  no  bargains.  Is  this  not  possible,  that  a  maid 
should  so  love  a  ma^  as  to  believe  him  radically  good 
despite  appearances  and  the  damning  testimony  of 
facts?" 

**  You  would  have  her  live  in  a  fooPs  paradise  ?  " 

"  We  all  live  there :  the  vanity  of  our  pursuits  is 
not  greater  than  the  satisfaction  they  give  us.  Noth- 
ing but  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat  convicts  man  of 
his  folly.  But  no!  not  a  fool's  paradise.  Society 
calls  a  man  bad,  but  love  knows  better.  I^ve  does 
what  society  will  not  do — calculate  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  malice  of  fate.  My  Beatrice 
would  believe  all  things,  hope  all  things.  Her  pure 
thoughts  would  purge  me  with  hyssop.  I  should 
imdergo  a  transformation,  till  at  the  last  she  would 
say  of  my  dead  self- 

*  Full  fathom  five  "  my  lover  "  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-njrmphs ' 

That  is,  pure  sweet  beings  like  herself, — 

•  Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  !  now  I  hear  them  :  Ding-dong,  bell.' 

She  would  know  me  'so  well  that  nothing  would  dis- 
may her,  not  even  my  confessions.  Then  I  should 
love  her  so  well  that  she  would  forgive  me  everything 
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— even  the  loss  of  her  illusions.  But  where  is  such  a 
Beatrice  to  be  found  ?  '* 

Was  he  conscious  that  he  had  already  stirred  her 
heart  when  he  thus  discoursed  on  the  metaphysics  of 
love  ?  Did  he  detect  love*s  dawning  courage  as  well 
as  its  devotion  in  her  tender  eyes?  She  was  silent, 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  sea.  Her  heart  was  full  of  a 
delicious  pain.  She  longed  for  his  departure,  and  yet 
secretly  revelled  in  his  presence.  How  embarrassing 
and  yet  how  delightful  his  talk  was  to  her!  His 
looks  how  eloquent,  his  form  how  manly  !  And  when 
he  gently  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
she  was  in  no  haste  to  withdraw  it. 

"But  you  will  say,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"that  this  is  foolish  talk  for  a  man  of  my  years.  My 
Beatrice — and  when  I  see  her,  she  wears  your  like- 
ness— is  not  likely  to  love  a  man  who  might  be  her 
father.  Nay,  further,  she  might  say  that  if  I  were 
younger  I  would  employ  neither  metaphysics  nor 
arguments.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  my  love  is  deeper 
and  richer  than  that  of  a  young  man.  He  does  not 
love  a  young  maid  because  he  knows  her  to  be  a 
model  of  truth  and  virtue — *  a  box  where  sweets  com- 
pacted lie  * ;  he  cannot  comprehend  even  the  moral 
strength  that  has  kept  her  sweet  and  pure.  He  loves 
her  simply  because  she  is  a  young  maid.  Show  an 
illiterate  man  the  manuscript  of  a  Psalter;  he  will 
admire  the  illuminations  and  the  beauty  of  the  written 
characters,  but  the  noble  meaning  is  hid  from  his  eyes. 
So  with  a  young  man  :  he  cannot  read  beneath  the 
rosy  cheek  and  the  limpid  eye.  And  the  young 
bride,  if  she  be  intelligent,  soon  perceives  that  her 
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lover-husband  does  not  know  her,  and  the  lover- 
husband  never  becomes  a  husband-lover.  But  I  pain 
your  modesty  with  this  talk,  dear  Isabel.  Let  me 
give  you  an  apologue.  I  have  all  my  life  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  though  my  voice  is  harsh  and 
untunable  as  a  raven's  croak.*' 

**Not  so,  my  lord,  not  so,  believe  me,"  said  Bell, 
protestingly. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  so — I  say  I  have  ever  loved 
music,  and  when  I  came  first  to  I/ondon  I  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  hear  the  nightingale.  I  went  down  to 
Devonshire,  and  night  after  night  wandered  along  the 
country  lanes  and  stood  for  hours  in  the  woods  hoping 
to  hear  the  magic  bird.  I  was  successful  at  last. 
That  night  I  tasted  ideal  joys.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  all  my  life  I  have  been  in  search  of  the  nightin- 
gale— that  heavenly  voice  of  passionate  rapture,  that 
soul  of  melody.  Psyche  dissolved  in  tones.  I  am  still 
making  the  pilgrimage,  still  waiting  for  the  nightin- 
gale. Oh,  Attic  bird,  come  quickly  !  my  locks  are 
wet  with  dew,  the  cloud  is  gathering  on  the  hill." 

He  laughed  faintly. 

**So  ends  my  rhapsody." 

Then  after  a  long  pause  he  said  abruptly — 

**  Tell  me,  is  there  hope  for  me  ?  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Bell,  in  a  low  tone.  "  But  I 
think  you  have  borrowed  the  music  of  the  nightin- 
gale." 

"  Oh,  the  flattery,  how  incredibly  sweet ! " 

"  Now,  sir,  after  this  long  digression,  shall  we  return 
to  business?" 
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"  By  all  means.     What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  recommend  ?  Would  it  be  useful  to 
have  handbills  printed,  giving  a  description  of  Mr. 
Simpson  and  offering  a  reward  for  information  ?  " 

"  I  don*t  think  so.  The  only  result,  I  fear,  would 
be  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  having  red  hair  and  a  florid  complexion. 
They  would  prove  to  be  skulking  debtors,  deserters, 
inebriates,  waifs  and  strays  of  all  kinds,  who  had  for 
sufficient  though  equivocal  reasons  retired  *  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,'  and  who  would  expect  to  be 
rewarded  for  their  trouble  in  coming  forward.  No.  I 
think  we  should  allow  a  little  more  time  to  elapse, 
and  then  bring  the  matter  before  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  all  that.  But  you 
ought,  I  think,  to  return  to  I^ndon  at  once." 

"  Your  advice  is,  I  am  sure,  kind  and  wise,  and  I 
shall  follow  it.  Might  we  not  go  and  inquire  when 
the  coach  leaves  ?  " 

**  Certainly.  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I 
settle  with  the  landlord  and  look  after  your  aged 
squire.'* 

The  little  party  had  not  long  left  the  inn  when  they 
heard  a  stentorian  voice  shout  behind  them — 

*' Avast  there !    What  ho,  Peggy  Morrison  !  *' 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Bell,  turning  round  to 
Peggy,  who  was  gazing  with  excited  interest  at  a  tall 
powerful  man  of  very  burly  proportions  advancing 
towards  them  with  a  ponderous  stride. 

**Why,  it  's  Michael  Bumside ! "  cried  Peggy, 
eagerly. 

The  worthy  skipper  on  joining  the  little  group  gave 
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them  a  comprehensive  salute  by  flourishing  his  cap, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  mere  physical  dignity  that 
I/>rd  Wimpole  ceremoniously  returned  the  salutation. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman,  Peggy  ?  '*  asked  Michael. 

*'  Lord  Wimpole  ;  and  this  is  Miss  Bell." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  ken  them  baith  by  hearsay ;  and  as  re- 
gards Miss  Bell,  my  eyes  say  amen  to  my  ears  :  mean- 
ing by  that,  Peggy,  for  you  *re  no  very  gleg  at  the 
uptake,  that  she  is  as  bonnie  as  she  was  said  to  be — 
and  that  *s  nae  sma'  praise.  Asking  your  pardon. 
Miss  Bell,  for  the  liberty  I  'm  taking.  And  what  has 
brought  you  here,  Peggy?** 

**  We  are  seeking  for  Mr.  Simpson.** 

Michael  gave  an  obstreperous  laugh. 

"  Ou  ay,  seeking  for  Simpson,  are  ye  ?  ** 

And  he  laughed  again  with  evidently  intense  enjoy- 
ment. 

**My  good  man,**  said  Lord  Wimpole,  drily,  "we 
do  not  appreciate  your  hilarity.** 

"  I  beg  the  lady*s  pardon  and  yours,**  said  Michael, 
with  a  broad  grin  which  he  dutifully  endeavoured  to 
chasten.     "  But  it  is  droll.** 

"How  droll,  sir?** 

"  Because  Simpson  is  leagues  and  leagues  away  by 
this  time.** 

"  You  know  what  has  become  of  him  ?  **  asked  Bell, 
eagerly. 

"  Weel,  in  a  manner  I  do,  though  I  canna  gie  ye 
his  latitude  and  longitude  at  present.  But  he  *s  far 
awa*  on  the  salt  foam.** 

"Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain,'* 
suggested  Lord  Wimpole. 
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"  Weel,  I  suppose  I  had  better  mak*  a  clean  breast 
o*t,"  said  Michael ;  "and  if  I  hae  done  anything  to 
grieve  ye,  Miss  Bell,  I  *m  heartily  sorry  for  it.  Ye 
see,  Simpson  fouled  the  hawse  o*  as  braw  a  lad  as  ever 
stepped— I  mean  Andy  Prosser.  Now  Andy  was  a 
great  friend  o*  mine  ;  I  loved  him  like  a  brother  ;  and 
indeed  he  was  a  brother  in  a  manner  o'  speaking,  for 
we — but  that  's  neither  here  nor  there.  Anyhow, 
Simpson  handed  him  over  to  his  enemies ;  he  was 
outlawed  ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  Lord  Wimpole, 
if  Andy  hadna  spoken  very  kindly  about  you,  and 
told  me  how  nobly  ye  had  behaved,  though  ye  were 
his  bitter  enemy  at  first,  why,  I  would  hae  had  a  craw 
to  pluck  wi*  ye." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  earned  your  final  approbation, 
and  to  have  escaped  your  formidable  ire,''  said  Lord 
Wimpole. 

"  Oh,  I  dinna  doobt,  my  lord,  that  ye  would  easily 
beat  me  in  a  tussle  wi'  words ;  it  *s  easy  to  get  to 
windward  o*  an  uneducated  man  :  but  if  Andy  hadna 
praised  ye  up  to  the  skies, — puir  lad,  he  had  a  big 
heart, — ye  would  hae  felt  the  weight  o*  my  nieve — 
lord  or  no  lord  ;  and  that  *s  plain  speaking." 

"  More  plain  than  pleasant,  Mr.  Bumside,*'  said 
Lord  Wimple,  sternly  ;  **  and  but  for  the  lady's 
presence  I  might  have  to  imitate  your  candour." 

"A weel,  we  '11  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa*.  As  I 
was  saying,  Simpson  deceived  and  betrayed  my  good 
friend  Andy,  and  I  vowed  I  would  pay  him  out  the 
first  chance.  Now,  more  than  a  week  ago  I  met  him 
here,  by  a  special  dispensation  o'  Providence.  I  was 
inclined  at  first  to  thraw  his  neck  for  him,  the  dirty 
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scoundrel  that  he  was  ;  but  second  thoughts  are  best, 
they  say.  So  I  began  by  filling  him  fou* — no  very 
hard  job,  for  Simpson  likes  his  glass  like  mony  an 
honester  man.  Now  I  was  acquent  wi'  a  little  imp  o* 
a  midshipman,  as  fine  a  tearing,  swearing,  ranting, 
rampageous  birkie  as  ever  I  saw  :  his  name  is  Willie 
Templeton,  a  braw  lad,  but  as  fu*  o*  mischief  as  he 
can  hand,  and  it  *s  astonishing  what  a  cargo  o* 
wickedness  he  could  stow  on  board  his  wee  bit  car- 
case. He  was  at  Portsmouth  on  a  very  hot  press, 
scouring  the  crimping-dens  and  boarding  the  mer- 
chantmen that  came'  in,  wi*  a  ship's  company  ahint 
him  as  fu'  o*  the  deiPs  cantrips  as  himseP.  So  when 
I  met  him — Simpson  was  lying  mortal  drunk  by  this 
time — says  I  to  him,  I  says,  *  Willie,  ye  're  no  that 
pairteeclar  what  sort  o'  man  you  and  your  clanjamfry 
get,  so  long  as  he  can  heave  and  pull  ?  *  *  Devil  a  bit,' 
says  he.  *  Once  we  get  the  raw  material  we  can  work 
it  up.*  *  Weel,'  says  I,  *I  ken  a  man  ;  he  's  a  wee 
thing  auid,  but  a  stufiy  chiel  for  a'  that.'  *  He  '11  suit 
old   Father  Neptune   all    the    better,'    says    Willie, 

*  though  of  course  I  don't  want  patriarchs,  to  spoil  the 
morals  o'  the  middies.'  He  will  hae  his  bit  joke. 
*Oh,  he  's  a  yauld  chap  yet,'  says  I,  *and  better  for 
your  purpose  than  a  ramshackle  lad,  all  arms  and 
legs,  that  's  hardly  able  to  pu'  a  shad  off  a  gridiron.' 
'  But  what 's  your  little  game,  Mick  ? '  asked  Willie. 

*  Never  mind  that,'  says  I,  'except  that  the  fellow  's  a 
scoundrel,  and  needs  a  lesson.'  *  By  Jove,*  says 
Willie,  wi'  unholy  joy,  'he  *s  come  to  the  right  shop 
for  that,  for  we  *ve  got  hell's  riddlings '  (by  your  leave, 
Miss  Bell),  '  for  a  crew.     Oh,  they  're  beauties,  Mick, 
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but  they  fight  like  blazes !  *  (asking  your  pardon, 
miss).  *  But  where  *s  your  man  ?  *  *  He  's  in  a  bit 
public  no  far  firae  here,*  says  I,  *  as  drunk  as  a  lord  ' 
(asking  your  pardon,  sir).  *  All  right,*  says  Willie, 
*  we  *11  have  him  in  the  twinkling  of  a  marlingspike.' 
And  so  they  did.  I  was  a  wee  bit  wae  to  see  a  man 
sae  beautifully  drunk  carried  oflf  that  gait,  but  it 
couldna  be  helped.  So  by  this  time  Simpson  is  cruis- 
ing about  on  board  his  Majesty *s  brig  the  Alert. ^^ 

And  Michael  wound  up  his  narrative  with  another 
jolly  laugh. 

"  It  was  very  base  conduct  on  your  part,**  said  Bell, 
indignantly. 

**  Gie  me  leave.  Miss  Bell — and  sorry  I  am  to  vex  a 
sweet  dainty  creature  like  you — but  it  was  retribution. 
Forby  that,  it  was  according  to  the  tables  o*  the  law, 
which  saith,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
It 's  in  the  Decalogue  ;  and  that  *s  the  best  log  to 
take  your  dead  reckoning  by,  I*m  thinking.  Oh, 
Simpson  has  got  his  fairin* ;  but  he  worked  for  it, 
that  did  he.** 

"Well,  Miss  Simpson,  our  quest  is  ended,**  said 
I^rd  Wimpole.  "  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bum- 
side,  for  this  graphic  account  of  your  treachery.*' 

"  Treachery  !  I  gave  him  a  sup  oot  o*  his  ain  CQg," 
cried  Bumside,  indignantly;  "and  maybe  your  lord- 
ship has  sailed  very  near  the  wind  yoursel*  at  odd 
times.  However,  Andy  spoke  very  gratefully  aboot 
ye,  so  I  *11  no  quarrel  wi*  ye.** 

With  which  magnanimous  announcement  he  lifted 
his.  hat,  shook  hands  with  Peggy,  and  marched  off 
with  a  massive  air  of  conscious  integrity. 
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Bell  then  returned  to  her  inn,  where  I^rd  Wimpole 
took  leave  of  her  and  her  humble  companion. 

On  the  following  morning  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  Keys  and  Castle  Inn,  from  which  the  **  Regu- 
lator" stage-coach  started  for  I^ondon.  They  found 
Lord  Wimpole  waiting  for  them.  He  stood  chatting 
pleasantly  with  them  till  the  preparations  for  depart- 
ure were  nearly  completed.  It  was  a  gay  and  exhil- 
arating spectacle.  The  coach  was  resplendent  in 
green  and  gold  ;  the  four  horses  were  handsome  and 
spirited  bays,  anxious  to  play  their  parts  becomingly 
in  the  pageant ;  the  driver  mounted  to  his  seat  and 
enthroned  himself  with  impressive  dignity,  his  whip 
an  elongated  sceptre ;  while  stable-boys,  ostlers,  and 
other  creatures  in  the  lower  order  of  creation,  bustled 
about,  attentive  to  his  least  behest.  Lord  Wimpole 
assisted  Bell  to  take  her  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
coach,  and  then  with  a  deep  bow  mounted  to  his  seat 
beside  the  driver.  There  is  a  sonorous  blast  from  the 
horn ;  the  djriver  describes  masterly  curves  with  his 
whip-lash,  ending  in  sharp  detonations  as  of  minia- 
ture pistols ;  the  two  leaders  perform  a  lively  fandango 
on  their  hind-legs,  as  if  they  were  horses  rampant ; 
stable-boys  shout,  dogs  bark,  and  amid  a  chorus  of 
varied  sounds,  all  vaguely  suggestive  of  adventurous 
delight,  the  unwieldy  vehicle  starts,  oscillating  heavily 
at  first,  but  steadying  when  it  has  acquired  momen- 
tum and  the  horses  have  fallen  into  the  proper  rhythm 
of  movement  and  evoke  a  harmonious  quartette  of 
trampling  hoofs.  The  jingling  of  the  harness  is  like 
the  sound  of  merry  cymbals  ;  the  roll  and  rumble  of 
the  vehicle  is  a  diapason  ;   at  intervals  the  guard's 
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horn  gives  relief  and  colour  to  the  symphony ;  the 
hollow  reverberation  as  a  bridge  is  crossed  supplies  a 
ground-bass;  and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  is 
like  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  Add  to  this  a  bright 
sun  flooding  the  landscape,  green  masses  of  foliage 
sweeping  past,  the  gleam  of  running  water  caught  and 
lost  again  like  flashes  of  happy  recollection  ;  and, 
above  all,  a  youthful  heart  dancing  to  the  motion, 
and  thoughts  light  as  swallows  flitting  onwards  to  the 
mysterious  but  gaily  beckoning  future. 

So  while  Peggy  dozed  in  a  comer  of  the  coach,  Bell 
mused  and  dreamed  in  vaguely  happy  reveries. 
When  at  times  reverie  and  slumber  met,  as  the  river 
blends  with  the  tide,  she  would  waken  with  a  start, 
imagining  she  heard  her  name  softly  called  in  well- 
known  accents — ^her  heart  was  like  a  shell  filled  with 
the  murmur  of  a  voice— and  she  would  glance  quickly 
round  with  a  faint  blush.  Her  ms-d-vis  was  a  parson, 
sleek  and  rotund,  who  seemed  to  sleep  most  of  the 
time,  his  double  chin  reposing  on  his  waistcoat,  his 
hands  folded  across  his  stomach,  and  his  short,  neatly 
turned  legs  tucked  under  the  seat.  When  he  was 
awake  he  gazed  at  her  with  a  mechanical  smile,  and 
Bell  felt  as  if  he  were  metaphysically  patting  her  on 
the  head.  He  did  not  speak  much,  but  when  he  did 
his  voice  was  clogged  and  oleaginous,  and  appeared 
to  be  near  the  congealing  point.  He  made  her  think 
of  tithe-pigs,  fat  capons,  and  Christmas  geese ;  and 
his  very  snoring,  which  was  subdued  and  decorous, 
seemed  a  kind  of  simmering. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

STBVhI,A  IS  CONFIDENTIAI^ 

WHEN  Bell  reached  Manhym  House  and  in- 
quired for  Miss  lyucinda,  she  was  informed 
that  a  lady  visitor  had  called,  a  certain  Miss 
Gordon  ;  and  Bell,  knowing  that  this  must  be  Sibylla, 
at  once  made  her  way  to  the  drawing-room.  No 
sooner  had  she  entered  than  Sibylla,  uttering  a  joy- 
ous exclamation,  rose  from  her  seat,  folded  Bell  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  observing, 
as  a  lynx-eyed  maiden  will,  the  purity  of  BelPs  com- 
plexion, and  the  absence  of  cosmetics.  Sibylla  had 
matured  into  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  and  her 
fashionable  attire  enhanced  her  physical  charms.  Her 
muslin  gown,  the  waist  of  which  was  under  her  arm- 
pits, for  so  the  mode  decreed,  did  not  conceal  the 
Creole-like  opulence  of  her  bosom ;  a  gipsy  hat 
adorned  with  a  rampant  plume  gave  piquancy  and 
jauntiness  to  her  lively  features  ;  and  a  loose  claret- 
coloured  mantle  supplied  a  contrast  to  her  gown. 

Sibylla  had  come  prepared  to  pet  and  patronise, 
but,  to  her  surprise,  Bell  had  acquired  a  novel  air  of 
self-possession  and  modest  dignity,  which  piqued  and 
vaguely  disquieted  her ;  her  latent  jealousy  revived, 
and  the  passion-flower  dreaded  the  rose. 
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"  I  vow,  my  dearest  Bell,"  she  said,  in  her  most 
honeyed  tones,  **  you  are  vastly  improved." 

"  I  might  say  the  same,  dear  Miss  Gordon,  did  I 
not  fear  to  be  personal." 

**  Oh,  la  !  my  dear,  friends  are  allowed  some  lati- 
tude, I  hope.  But  really.  Miss  Cholmondeley,  I 
marvel  at  the  change.  For  when  I  first  knew  our 
dear  Bell,  she  had  such  a  sweetly  rustic  charm,  such 
a  bewitching  gaucheriCy  such  a  plaintive  winning 
timidity  ;  whereas  now,  with  a  little  more  style  in  her 
dress,  she  would  grace  a  baronial  mansion,  such  is  her 
freedom  from  awkwardness  and  embarrassment." 

"You  are  resolved  to  put  my  self-possession  to  the 
proof,  dear  Miss  Gordon,"  said  Bell. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  flattery  ;  and  if  it  were,  you  stand 
fire  remarkably  well.  It  is  a  valuable  accomplish- 
ment, for  the  gentlemen  do  fool  us  to  the  top  of  our 
bent,  and  trade  upon  our  credulity.  Well,  and  so 
you  have  been  searching  for  your  uncle — a  dreadful 
man.  Miss  lyucinda,  who  did  not  treat  my  friend  as 
she  deserved.     Did  you  find  him,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  pressed." 

Sibylla  laughed  merrily. 

"How  very  funny,  to  be  sure !  Well,  it  is  a  con- 
venient way  of  getting  rid  of  objectionable  relatives. 
And  what  of  Bell's  studies.  Miss  Lucinda?  Is  she 
progressing  with  her  music  ?  " 

"Remarkably  well.  Miss  Gordon,"  said  Miss  Lu- 
cinda ;  "  she  is  one  of  my  best  pupils." 

"I  hope  you  pay  great  attention  to  fingering.  Bell. 
That  is  all-important,  as  I  am  sure  Miss  lyucinda  tells 
you.     It  is  dreadful  drudgery  for  a  beginner,  I  know 
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—  I  used  to  loathe  it — but  it  is  the  royal  road  to 
success.*' 

"Miss  Bell  shows  great  aptitude,"  said  Miss  Lu- 
anda, "  and  she  has  a  delightful  voice." 

**  Yes,  we  used  to  sing  together ;  and  while  my 
voice  owed  most  to  art,  Bell's  owed  most  to  nature. 
It  had,  so  to  speak,  a  sweet  kernel  with  a  somewhat 
rough  shell,  while  mine  had  a  smooth  shell  with  no 
kernel  at  all ;  and  so  I  learned  the  guitar  to  mask 
my  imperfections." 

"  You  play  the  guitar  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Lucinda. 
*'  How  charming !  how  romantic  !  " 

"I  strum  a  little." 

"Miss  Gordon  does  not  do  herself  justice,"  said 
Bell.     "  She  plays  the  guitar  admirably." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  your  affection  and  your  sim- 
plicity that  speak,"  said  Sibylla,  shaking  her  head. 
**  A  musical  connoisseur  would  be  shocked  at  my  per- 
formances. You  see  it  is  very  difficult,  Miss  Lucinda, 
to  play  a  chord  with  perfect  accuracy  in  pizzicato. 
But  I  am  becoming  technical.  Pray  excuse  me.  Bell. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  spend  a  day  with  me  soon,  if 
your  kind  preceptresses  will  permit." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Miss  lyucinda.  "At  least 
I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  I  don't  think  my  dear 
sister  will  object" 

"You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
brother,  my  sweet  Bell.  His  ship  is  not  ready  for  sea 
yet.  My  brother  has  a  great  admiration  for  our 
young  friend,  Miss  l/ucinda." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  remarked  Miss  l/ucinda. 

"Sailors  are  so  susceptible,"  said  Sibylla.     "Nay, 
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don*t  blush,  my  dearest  Bell,  I  am  only  jesting.  On 
the  strength  of  my  superior  age — I  am  Bell's  senior 
by  some  three  years,  Miss  lyucinda — ^I  pronounce 
both  of  you  too  young  for  a  Chloe  and  Strephon 
pastoral." 

**I  agree  with  you,**  said  Bell,  coldly.  "Your 
warning  is  not  needed,  my  dear  Sibylla.** 

"Spoken  with  all  the  austerity  of  a  Vestal,**  said 
Sibylla,  laughing.  "  But  I  am  talking  in  a  very  silly 
way.  I  am  sure  you  won't  allow  Clemen ti  and  T616- 
maque  to  have  any  rivals  for  a  long  time  yet.  But  I 
must  be  off.  We  dine  to-night  at  Lord  Osborne's. 
What  an  infliction  !  His  lordship  supposes  himself 
to  be  a  political  genius,  and  proses  interminably.  He 
is  a  great  opponent  of  Pitt's  policy,  and  invariably 
tells  an  anecdote  which  g^ives  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  own  ready  powers  of  retort.  *You 
must  understand,  madam,'  (here  he  places  his  eye- 
glasses across  his  aristocratic  Roman  nose),  *  that  a 
certain  statesman  informed  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  regarded 
my  political  views  as  shallow.  "Shallow?**  said 
I.  "  Well,  sir,  all  I  have  got  to  say  is,  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  rival  the  profundity  of  the  bottomless  Pitt ! "  ' 
(an  explosion  of  chuckles,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
eyeglasses  fall  off)." 

"  How  shocking  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Lucinda,  with  a 
pious  shudder. 

"  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  class  of  anecdotes  meant 
for  feminine  consumption.  What  he  says  to  gentle- 
men no  lady  can  conjecture." 

Having  made  her  adieux  to  Miss  Lucinda,  she  said 
to  Bell— 
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"  Now,  my  dear,  the  coach  is  at  the  foot  of  the  ave- 
nue ;  would  you  accompany  me  so  far  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Bell. 

When  they  were  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
Sibylla  put  her  arm  round  Bell's  waist,  but  Bell  gently 
unwound  it. 

"What !  are  we  friends  no  longer? "  asked  Sibylla, 
reproachfully. 

"  So  it  would  appear,  from  the  tone  of  your  con- 
versation." ** 

"  I  hardly  understand." 

"  I  think  you  do :  either  I  have  unwittingly 
offended  you,  or  you  think  me  so  overgrown  with 
conceit  that  you  must  be  hinting  the  paltriness  of  my 
endowments  and  my  vast  inferiority  to  yourself. 
Believe  me,  Sibylla,  it  is  unnecessary.  I  know  my 
inferiority  too  well,  and  never  chafe  under  it,  except 
when  you  make  it  your  text.  Then  it  is  an  enemy, 
not  a  friend,  that  speaks ;  and  though  it  is  right  to 
learn  from  an  enemy,  I  do  not  think  we  ever  enjoy 
the  lesson." 

**  Nay,  you  are  unreasonable  to  construe  my  ran- 
dom way  of  speaking  into  malice." 

"  You  are  merely  fencing,  Sibylla.  But  I  have  no 
wish  to  reason  the  matter.  And  I  might  have  known 
long  ago  that  there  cannot  be  friendship  where  there 
is  not  equality." 

Sibylla  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Her  mobile 
features  showed  agitation. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"  And  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  truth  is,  my  nerves 
are  all  jangled  and  out  of  tune.     This  life  of  fashion- 
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able  dissipation — balls,  routs,  theatre-going — and  a 
sore  and  weary  heart  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  If 
you  could  enter  into  my  feelings  you  would  pity 
rather  than  blame  me." 

"  It  would  seem,'*  said  Bell,  a  little  bitterly,  **  that 
we  must  all  have  our  share  of  unhappiness  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  come  naturally,  we  make  it  for  ourselves. 
Many  would  envy  you,  Sibylla." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  they  would.  Because,  forsooth, 
I  have  all  I  wish  except  what  I  dare  not  wish  !  " 

She  stood  still  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
struggling  against  a  sudden  fit  of  emotion. 

"  My  poor  Sibylla,"  said  Bell,  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  sympathy. 

"  Ay,  poor  Sibylla,"  she  repeated,  showing  her  tear- 
stained  face.  *  *  Poor  in  spirit,  that  she  cannot  conquer 
her  unwomanly  weakness.  What  is  ke  that  I  am  so 
demented  ?  Neither  young  nor  handsome.  And  yet, 
if  he  frowns,  I  am  miserable ;  if  he  smiles,  I  exult. 
Oh,  be  sure  I  hide  my  feelings.  He  is  not  to  be  won 
with  weakness.  I  keep  up  the  comedy,  I  play  my 
part  well.     But  what  a  strain  !  " 

**  You  mean  Lord  Wimpole,  doubtless?  "  said  Bell, 
in  a  low  voice. 

**  Who  else  ?  who  else  ?  The  only  man  in  *  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys ' !  Not  a  good  man  ?  Well,  his  vices 
become  him  better  than  other  men's  virtues.  And  yet 
there  is  a  core  of  goodness  in  him  sweeter  than  all  the 
milk-and-water  moralities  of  other  men." 

"  A  dangerous  mood,  Sibylla  !  "  said  Bell,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Sibylla,  vehemently,  "  the  only 
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danger  is  to  lose  him.  To  gain  him,  what  would  I  not 
do !  To  lose  the  world  and  gain  him  ! — but  he  is  my 
world ;  if  I  gain  him,  I  gain  everything.  Oh,  Bell, 
Bell,  I  cannot  think,  I  can  only  feel !  And  the  un- 
certainty !  At  times  he  is  unwontedly  kind  ;  another 
step  and  he  would  be  loving.  But  then  it  seems  as  if 
some  secret  chain  pulled  him  back.  I  have  tried  to 
trace  the  links  of  that  chain  backwards  to  the  tiny 
hand  that  holds  it :  if  I  find  that  hand,  I  shall  crush  it ! 
Trust  to  a  Creole  for  mercy  !  Thus  do  I  warn  my  hid- 
den foe,  even  if  you  were  she.  Nay,  forgive  me,  Bell. 
I  do  love  you,  my  sweet  friend,  and  shall  always  love 
you— unless — ^but  that  is  impossible,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  I 
shall  see  you  ere  long.  And  don*t  imagine  I  am  un- 
friendly to  dear  Walter's  affection  for  you " 

*  *  That  is  equally  impossible,  *  *  Bell  interrupted.  *  *  It 
is  my  duty  to  shun  all  such  feelings,  and  to  think  only 
of  the  means  for  acquiring  a  respectable  livelihood. 
Some  philosopher,"  she  went  on,  with  a  faint  smile 
on  her  lips,  "defines  love  as  the  passion  of  a  soul 
having  leisure." 

"  The  soul  has  little  leisure  into  which  that  passion 
enters,"  said  Sibylla,  with  a  wan  responsive  smile. 
"  But  you  are  doubtless  right ;  and  some  women 
would  be  shocked  at  what  I  have  said.  How  ignoble 
is  our  conventionality,  that  such  a  feeling — so  sincere, 
absorbing,  and  self-sacrificing — should  be  disbelieved 
or  mocked,  till  an  elopement  or  a  suicide  demonstrates 
its  power !  But  most  women's  lives  in  society  are  so 
vapid,  their  motives  so  selfish,  that  they  cannot  un- 
derstand any  feeling  that  transcends  the  vulgar  pru- 
dence of  their  lives.      The   prudes!      And  what  is 
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prudery,  my  dear  Bell  ?  Prudence  tempering  a  warm 
imagination.  If  they  heard  my  frank  confession  of 
unutterable  devotion,  how  they  would  purse  their  lips 
and  shake  their  heads !  And  yet  how  base  their  in- 
terpretation of  .my  feelings  !  God  is  my  witness  " — 
and  she  lifted  up  her  hand — "that  if  I  did  not  think 
he  would  be  a  better  and  a  happier  man  for  my  love, 
I  would  tear  the  passion  from  my  heart  as  a  noxious 
weed.  It  is  his  happiness  I  crave,  not  my  own.  I 
would  cheerfully  share  his  misery,  his  ruin,  his  for- 
sakenness. The  more  his  fortunes  frown,  the  more  I 
shall  smile,  that  he  may  find  his  better  fortune  in  me. 
And  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  it  will  come  to  that  in 
the  long-run.  A  couplet  runs  in  my  head — I  know 
not  whose  it  is — 

'  strong  wishes  in  the  heart  that  be 
Are  blossoms  of  futurity.' 

And  do  not  think  that  I  have  no  warrant  in  his  be- 
haviour towards  me.  Why  does  he  visit  me  ?  Why 
does  he  like  my  society  ?  A  man  has  no  right  to  agi- 
tate a  woman*s  heart  by  his  attentions  if  he  has  no 
serious  motive." 

"  Indeed  he  has  no  right,"  said  Bell,  earnestly. 

"  Especially  a  man  such  as  he  is,  so  strangely  fasci- 
nating. He  puts  tremors  in  every  woman's  heart — I 
see  it,  and  writhe  under  it.  Even  you,  I  believe, 
would  yield  to  the  spell.  Even  you,  pink  of  propriety 
and  cool,  chaste  lily  though  you  be,  have  felt  a  flutter, 
I  dare  to  say.** 

"  I  hope  I  should  never  forget  the  difference  in  our 
stations,**  Bell  faintly  murmured. 
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"  Ah,  my  dear,  when  love  knocks  at  the  door,  pru- 
dence flies  out  at  the  window  !  Avoid  him,  for  my 
sake  and  your  own." 

"  I  have  always  sought  to  avoid  him.  You  cannot 
be  compromised  ;  I  may." 

"  I  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  ;  but  I  am  glad 
you  think  so.  And  now  farewell,  my  sweet  friend. 
Keep  your  heart  open  for  Walter.  I  shall  see  you 
again  ere  long." 

Bell  then  accompanied  Sibylla  to  her  carriage,  and 
the  two  young  ladies  exchanged  kisses — a  part  of  fem- 
inine ritual  rarely  omitted,  however  tepid  may  be  the 
affection  lodged  within  feminine  bosoms.  For  a  kiss 
is  a  species  of  counterpoint,  ranging  over  the  diapason 
of  feeling,  from  the  insipidity  of  the  octave  and  the 
counterfeit  harmony  of  the  fourth  to  the  melting 
sweetness  of  the  third,  which  only  the  mating  of  male 
and  female  lips  may  compass.  As  Bell  turned  to  look 
back  for  an  instant,  she  saw  Sibylla's  face  framed  in 
the  window  of  the  carriage.  That  face  wore  a  lower- 
ing and  even  menacing  expression  which  seemed  to 
add  years  to  Sibylla's  age.  Bell's  heart  thrilled  with 
a  sudden  pang  of  dread ;  but  in  another  moment  the 
sinister  look  vanished,  a  smile  wreathed  the  lovely 
features,  and  Sibylla  blew  her  a  kiss  with  sportive 
grace.    Bell  waved  her  hand  in  mechanical  response. 
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THE  PRISON  OF   THE  I^UXKMBOURG. 

THE  prison  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  which  our 
friends  had  been  consigned,  was  appropriated 
principally  to  members  of  the  French  nobility, 
and  to  English  subjects  arrested  in  France  since  the 
declaration  of  the  war  then  raging.  On  their  enter- 
ing the  precincts  of  the  prison,  a  guichetier  or  turn- 
key received  them  (the  concierge  was  no  doubt 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  callous  and  the  unjust),  and 
admitted  them  to  a  low-roofed  salle  provided  with  a 
a  few  wooden  benches.  Here  he  left  them.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned,  this  time  accom- 
panied by  a  sleepy-looking  and  surly  virago,  who 
ordered  the  Countess  and  Catherine  to  follow  her  to 
the  women*s  quarters. 

The  turnkey  was  about  to  retire,  when  Mr.  Wa5rte 
requested  to  be  furnished  with  linen  and  some  other 
requisites  to  dress  his  own  and  his  £riend*s  wounds. 

^'As-tu  les  sonnettes  f  "  (Have  you  the  **  chink  '*  ?), 
asked  the  turnkey,  with  a  sardonic  grimace.  "  You 
had  better  make  use  of  them  while  you  can.  They 
will  strip  you  as  bare  as  a  worm  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  Wayte  handed  him  a  couple  of  pistoles,  and 
after  a  considerable  interval  he  returned  bringing 
with  him  what  was  required.   When  he  had  departed, 
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Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew  proceeded  to  dress  each 
other's  wounds,  as  well  as  their  somewhat  elementary 
knowledge  of  surgery  and  the  means  at  their  disposal 
permitted.  They  then  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches,  and  despite  the  pain  from  which  they  were 
suffering,  sank  ere  long  into  a  troubled  slumber. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Concierge  Guyard  entered 
the  salle.  He  looked  the  truculent  ruflSan  that  he 
was.  He  was  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  had  a  couple 
of  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt.  He  was  appropriately 
attended  by  a  huge  mastiff,  called  by  his  master 
Ravage,  whose  heavy  jowl  and  formidable  teeth 
justified  his  ominous  name. 

Guyard  was  followed  by  two  other  sansculottes^ 
who,  without  offering  any  explanation,  formal  or 
otherwise,  proceeded  to  rifle  the  pockets  and  search 
the  persons  of  the  two  prisoners.  This  custom  was 
called  rapiotagCy  and  ladies  as  well  as  men  were  sub- 
jected to  it  at  the  hands  of  brutalised  ruffians  who 
performed  their  task  with  licentious  gusto. 

When  every  coin  and  every  article  of  value  had 
been  removed  from  the  persons  of  Mr.  Wayte  and 
Andrew,  they  were  conducted  to  the  priau  or  prison 
courtyard,  where  they  found  a  large  number  of 
dttenus  moving  up  and  down. 

A  number  of  these  prisoners  came  round  the  new- 
comers and  had  begun  to  converse  with  them,  when  one 
of  the  gaolers,  advancing  to  the  group  thus  formed, 
cried  in  a  growling  and  imperious  tone,  ^^  Au  large  ! 
it  is  forbidden  to  assemble." 

A  tall  and  handsome  gentleman,  who,  as  Andrew 
subsequently  learned,  was  the  Due  de  Champfleury, 
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took  hold  of  the  gaoler  by  the  cravat  and  pushed  bim 
aside,  saying  contemptuously,  "  Go  to  the  devil !  *' 

The  fellow  did  not  resent  the  rebuflF,  but  only 
muttered  in  reply — 

"The  devil  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Decree 
which  acknowledges  the  Supreme  Being." 

*' Naturally,"  rejoined  the  haughty  nobleman,  in  a 
tone  of  biting  irony.  "  The  devil  is  obviously  de  trop 
when  he  can  get  so  many  vicars  to  do  his  work. 
Robespierre  has  pensioned  him." 

Andrew  almost  trembled  to  hear  language  so 
defiant ;  but  the  gaoler  only  withdrew,  growling  like 
his  mastiflf. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Andrew  perceived  that 
liberty  of  speech,  banished  from  the  streets,  had 
t£iken  refuge  in  the  prisons.  The  aristocrats  had 
nothing  to  look  for  except  the  guillotine,  and  had 
therefore  no  motive  for  bridling  their  tongue.  Their 
condition  otherwise  was  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be 
made  worse,  and  the3'  comported  themselves  with  a 
gay  good-humour  or  philosophic  composure  which 
excited  Andrew*s  admiring  wonderment.  The  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  had  transplanted  itself  here,  with 
all  its  grace,  courage,  urbanity,  and  wit 

In  one  comer  of  the  courtyard  a  gentleman  recited 
some  verses  of  his  own  composition,  satirising  the 
Revolutionary  Government.  Here  a  couple  of  savants 
were  vehemently  discussing  the  question  whether 
consciousness  remained  for  a  few  moments  after  de- 
capitation. There  an  actor  was  singing  some  verses 
of  a  vaudeville.  There  was  even  a  group  amusing 
themselves  by  dancing  a  minuet.    As.  at  thi^  time  the 
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sexes  were  separated — their  former  associatiou  in 
the  prison  having  offended  the  austere  virtue  of  the 
Government — half  of  the  gentlemen  affected  the 
mincing  gait  and  languishing  airs  of  ladies,  amidst 
the  laughter  of  the  onlookers ;  and  as  these  gentlemen 
bowed  to  their  improvised  partners,  they  struck  the 
back  of  their  necks  sharply  with  the  side  of  their 
palms,  in  mimicry  of  the  fatal  blow  which  so  surely 
awaited  many  of  them.  To  an  Englishman  this  gay 
courage,  reckless  defiance,  and  grotesque  mockery  of 
death  would  have  appeared  to  savour  of  affectation 
and  bravado,  and  perhaps  the  French  tendency  to 
pose  entered  as  an  element  into  these  manifestations  ; 
but  far  more  truly  and  deeply,  these  French  gentle- 
men, however  much  their  hearts  were  wrung,  were 
determined  to  show  no  weakness  in  the  presence  of 
their  tyrants.  Moreover,  being  denuded  now  of  all 
the  exterior  symbols  and  circumstances  of  rank  and 
station,  they  were  impelled  to  prove  their  innate 
superiority  by  the  loftiness  of  their  courage  and  the 
elevation  of  their  sentiments.  Still  further,  their 
contempt  of  death  belittled  the  only  punishment 
which  their  foes  had  in  reserve.  They  made  the 
guillotine  despicable  by  ridiculing  it,  mimicking  it, 
giving  it  facetious  nicknames.  Too  proud  to  touch 
their  gaolers  unless  under  intolerable  outrage,  they 
treated  them  with  a  galling  and  withering  disdain, 
against  which  even  their  brutalised  natures  were  not 
proof.  Every  look  was  an  insult,  every  word  more 
stinging  than  a  lash.  They  systematically  used  vous 
in  addressing  each  other,  though  this  was  forbidden 
as  a  relic  of  the  "slavish  style";  but  they  never 
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forgot  to  bestow  the  tu  upon  all  the  prison  function- 
aries, as  they  formerly  would  have  done  in  ordering 
their  lackeys  or  reproving  their  domestics. 

The  day  passed  slowly  and  dismally  for  our  friends, 
and  they  hailed  the  signal  for  dinner  at  three  o'clock 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  though  they  were  well  aware 
that  nothing  could  be  less  appetising  than  the  fare 
provided.  The  Due  had  informed  Mr,  Wayte  that 
the  meat  was  generally  peupUe^  as  he  whimsically 
expressed  it,  and  that  the  smell  of  the  viands  would 
turn  a  sailor's  stomach. 

The  prisoners  assembled  in  a  large  hall  used  as  a 
refectory,  or  as  the  Due  preferred  to  call  it,  an  infec- 
tory.  Here  they  were  seated  by  thirties  at  each  table. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  unsavoury  soup,  a  plate  of 
cod  or  herring  which  had  been  half-rotten  before 
being  cooked,  a  few  damaged  artichokes  and  other 
vegetables,  and  for  each  person  a  chopine  of  wine, 
which  was,  however,  mainly  Seine  water  coloured 
with  drugs,  to  give  it  probability. 

It  chanced  that  the  Due  de  Champfleury  sat  oppo- 
site to  Mr.  Wayte,  and  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips,  he 
bowed,  and  said  in  a  sonorous  voice,  and  with  an  air 
of  winning  courtesy,  ^^  A  votre  santiy  tnonsieur  /** 

Mr.  Wayte  thanked  him  and  returned  the  compli- 
ment. 

The  Due,  having  sipped  the  wine,  continued — 

*'  There  is  a  proverb,  monsieur,  in  vino  Veritas y  of 
which  I  have  discovered  the  falsity  since  I  came  here. 
There  is  no  truth  in  this  wine." 

Andrew  was  so  much  tickled  by  this  humorous  ap- 
plication of  the  proverb  that  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 
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whereupon  the  Due  honoured  him  with  a  smile  and 
a  bow. 

"You  are  English,  monsieur?"  he  asked  pleas- 
antly. 

"I  am  Scotch,"  said  Andrew. 

**  Thank  God — I  mean,  the  Supreme  Being— for  it," 
said  the  Due.  "  In  the  name  of  old  and  honest 
France,  I  apologise  to  our  ancient  ally  Scotland  for 
the  France  which  now  exists." 

This  remark  provoked  some  acclamations  from 
those  seated  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  a  gaoler  com- 
ing up,  ordered  the  Due  to  moderate  his  voice. 

**  Moderate  my  voice  ! "  exclaimed  the  Due,  con- 
temptuously. "  Vexatustoties  rauci  Theseide  Codri^ 
that  is, — listen,  Peter  !  " 

**  My  name  is  not  Peter,"  growled  the  gaoler. 

"  Well,  you  bear  the  keys  at  any  rate,  and  you  open 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  your  betters.  Moderate 
my  voice,  when  I  am  distracted  with  Robespierre's 
interminable  croaking  !    A  d^autres  !  " 

The  fish  having  been  served,  the  Due  scrutinised 
the  herring  on  his  plate  very  narrowly,  and  then 
sniffed  it. 

"  Hold,  Peter  !  "  he  cried  to  the  gaoler.  "  Come 
here ! " 

"Silence,  vile  aristocrat!"  cried  the  gaoler,  furi- 
ously. 

"  Come  here,  faquin,  unless  you  want  a  broken 
pate  ! "  said  the  Due,  imperiously. 

The  gaoler  sulkily  approached.  The  Due  took 
hold  of  the  herring  gingerly  by  the  tail  and  held 
it  up. 
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**  What  abomination  rotting  since  the  Flood  is 
this?  **  he  demanded.  "  Pah  !  it  is  putrid  as  Robes- 
pierre's heart ; "  and  with  magnificent  coolness  he 
gave  it  a  sudden  twitch,  and  sent  it  flying  in  the 
gaoler's  face,  amidst  general  laughter. 

The  gaoler  poured  forth  a  flood  of  ribald  abuse,  to 
which  the  Due  gave  no  heed,  but  resumed  his  conver- 
sation with  Andrew. 

"  You  have  come  a  long  distance,  monsieur,  to  pay 
your  respects  to  Madame  Guillotine.  May  I  venture 
to  inquire  in  what  way  you  have  offended  her  ?  ** 

"I  am  afraid,  monsieur,  that  I  have  offended  her 
accredited  lover,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Due,  with  an  appreciative 
smile.  "  And  you,  monsieur  ?  "  he  continued,  turning 
to  Mr.  Wayte. 

**  My  friendship  for  the  Comtesse  de  Brissac  is,  I 
believe,  the  main  reason  for  my  arrest,"  Mr.  Wayte 
made  answer. 

"  Ah  !  I  believe  her  husband  has  perished.  I  sup- 
pose she  also  has  been  arrested." 

Mr.  Wayte  bent  his  head  in  gloomy  assent. 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  this  monastic  separation 
of  the  sexes  has  been  instituted,"  said  the  Due,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "Formerly  we  had  pleasing  opportuni- 
ties of  consoling  bereaved  ladies." 

Mr.  Wayte  slightly  knitted  his  brows,  and  made  no 
reply. 

**Do  you  think,"  resumed  the  Due,  "that  Paris  is 
recovering  from  its  homicidal  mania  ?  " 

"  I  think  a  reaction  is  taking  place,"  said  Mr.  Wayte. 
"People  are  beginning  to  murmur  at  the  ceaseless 
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executions,  which  are  now  descending  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  population." 

"  Let  us  hope  the  reaction  will  take  place  in  time  to 
save  us.  But  I  fear  that  in  constructing  the  guillotine 
they  have  solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion; 
Do  you  know,  they  have  greatly  improved  it  ?  For- 
merly the  blade  was  horizontal,  now  it  is  oblique,  so 
that  it  has  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  perpendicular  motion. 
They  have  a  great  mathematician  among  them,  Le- 
gendre  by  name,  and  I  suppose  this  is  a  neat  example 
of  the  resolution  of  forces.  I  wish  he  would  work  out 
a  terminable  series  for  the  victims  of  tjrranny,  and  cal- 
culate a  large  probability  for  my  escape.  But  he  deals 
in  maxima  rather  than  minima.  Then,  again,  the 
grooves  in  which  the  blade  ran  were  formerly  of  wood  ; 
but  the  wood  swelled,  of  course,  and  they  have  sub- 
stituted copper.  I  hear  also  that  an  engineer  has 
submitted  plans  for  a  conduit  to  carry  off  the  blood 
from  the  Place  du  Tr6ne.  Oh,  it  is  a  fact !  Mother 
Earth  refuses  any  longer  to  receive  our  blood.  Still 
more,  you  won*t  believe  it,  but  it  is  true,  a  certain 
abb^,  Morellet  by  name,  has  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  national  shambles  of  human  flesh,  and 
that  honest  patriots  should  partake  once  a-week  of  a 
dish  of  this  kind,  which,  as  he  devoutly  says,  would 
be  *  the  true  communion  of  patriots,  the  Eucharist  of 
the  Jacobins.** 

*'For  God*s  sake,  do  not  speak  of  such  horrors !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wayte. 

The  Due  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  sipped  his 
wine  with  a  wry  grimace. 

"  Que  voulez-vous  f "  he  went  on,  with  a  careless 
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shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  We  are  ruled  by  madmen. 
France  is  lying  in  a  nightmare,  with  a  grinning  ape 
squatted  on  its  chest.  Ah,  our  sumptuous  repast  is 
over ! " 

'*  But  you  have  eaten  next  to  nothing,  monsieur,** 
remarked  Mr.  Wayte. 

**  What  does  it  matter?  Very  likely  I  shall  need  no 
food  to-morrow.  Besides,  I  have  learned  that  man 
can  sustain  existence  on  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  food,  and  that  my  former  banquets  were  mere  super- 
fluities. But  alas !  I  dream  all  night  of  fine  dishes ; 
and  that  is  even  worse  than  the  nightmare  of  indiges- 
tion. You  will  never  convince  me  that  memory  is 
located  in  the  brain  alone :  my  stomach  has  a  very 
long  memory,  as  I  find — a  memory  tinged  with  regret. " 
And  he  laughed  gaily. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  Due  attached  him- 
self closely  to  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew,  and  proved  a 
most  entertaining  companion.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  he  soon  found  out  that  his  new  acquaint- 
ances shared  his  love  for  his  favourite  poet  Horace. 
To  wile  away  the  time  they  repeated  from  memory 
some  of  the  finest  odes,  assisting  one  another,  discuss- 
ing difl&culties,  and  supplying  illustrations,  with  per- 
petual digressions  and  playful  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
vivacious  and  genial  nobleman. 

Towards  evening,  however,  the  conversation  flagged, 
for  the  Due  had  become  preoccupied  and  pensive. 
The  prisoners  began  to  gather  in  the  corridors  and 
to  stand  beside  the  grilles  or  iron  railings  which 
formed  the  barrier  to  every  passage,  sallSy  and 
enclosure. 
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**  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  "  asked  Andrew, 
curiously. 

"Ah  !  you  don*t  know  the  economy  of  our  prison 
life,"  replied  the  Due,  with  a  grim  smile.  '*  We  are 
waiting  for  the  bulletin  du  soir—XhdX  is,  the  list  of 
those  who  are  to  be  carried  off  for  execution.'* 

A  low  rumbling  noise  became  at  that  moment 
audible,  the  countenance  of  the  Due  grew  pale,  and 
his  features  twitched  nervously. 

**  These  are  the  tumbrils  coming  into  the  courtyard 
to  receive  to-morrow*s  batch,*'  he  said  gravely. 

Andrew  began  to  tremble  violently. 

"  My  God,  this  is  terrible  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Wayte  bit  his  lip,  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  brow  to  wipe  away  the  cold  sweat  that  be- 
dewed it. 

Andrew  gazed  round  upon  his  unhappy  companions. 
Some  were  moodily  pacing  up  and  down,  with  hag- 
gard faces  and  knitted  brows  ;  others  were  seated 
on  the  cold  flags,  their  heads  buried  in  their  hands, 
sighing  and  groaning  under  the  load  of  unsupport- 
able  suspense ;  some  were  kneeling  in  prayer  ;  others 
were  talking  together  in  low  tones.  The  Due  leaned 
against  the  wall,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  silent,  stem,  impassive  ;  but  his  face  was 
drawn  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  wore  a  look  of 
gloomy  abstraction.  Even  his  gaiety  was  not  proof 
against  the  dread  solemnity  of  the  hour. 

At  last  the  rattling  and  jangling  of  keys  were  heard, 
and  several  huissiers  or  macers  of  the  revolutionary 
court  of  justice  appeared.     Entering  the  corridors 
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and  other  purlieus  of  the  prison,  they  proceeded  to 
read  the  bulletin  du  soir,  bungling,  hesitating,  muti- 
lating historic  names,  and  performing  their  odious 
duty  with  callous  indifference  or  cynical  enjoyment. 
The  fatal  list  contained  thirty-four  names.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  were  thus  cited  behaved  with  noble  self- 
possession.  Their  faces  might  blench,  a  convulsive 
gesture  might  esca|>e  them,  some  appeared  stunned 
and  stupefied,  but  there  was  no  vulgar  repining  or 
loud-voiced  lamentations.  They  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  their  friends,  bowed  courteously  to  the  other 
prisoners,  and  walked  firmly  into  the  courtyard, 
where  the  tumbrils  were  ranged  in  front  of  the  large 
grille  forming  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  prison. 

The  Duc*s  name  did  not  occur  in  the  list,  nor  did 
those  of  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew.  One  of  the  two 
savants  who  had  been  discussing  the  effects  of  de- 
capitation had,  however,  received  the  fatal  summons. 
He  came  up  to  the  Due  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  So  I  have  gained  a  winning  number  at  the  lottery 
of  St.  Guillotine,'*  he  remarked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  unfeignedly  sorry,  my  dear  Dubarry,"  said 
the  Due,  with  a  choking  voice. 

**  Pooh  !  who  has  any  motive  for  living  at  present?  " 
rejoined  the  other.  "  I  can*t  say  adieUy  my  dear  Due, 
for  the  existence  of  Robespierre  is  the  best  argument 
for  atheism  I  can  adduce ;  nor  can  I  say  au  revoir^ 
for  I  go  like  Dauton  to  the  Great  Nothingness  {au 
grand  Niant),  but  I  will  say  good-night** 

And  he  tranquilly  mounted  the  tumbrlL 

His  brother  savant  came  forward  and  said — 
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"We  shall  never  be  able  to  settle  our  dispute  now, 
Dubarry.'* 

"Not  conjointly,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Dubarry, 
with  a  roguish  smile. 

"lyook  you,"  his  friend  continued,  with  weird  pro- 
fanity, "if  you  find  there  really  is  a  God,  tell  Him 
about  all  this,  will  you  ?  Nero  is  fiddling  while  Rome 
is  burning." 

An  elderly  priest  who  was  standing  by  his  side 
looked  aghast  and  crossed  himself.  Andrew  gazed 
at  him  with  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  His  ton- 
sured head  was  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  ring  of  hoary  hair  formed  a  kind  of  halo. 
His  face  wore  a  peaceful  smile,  and  his  whole  person 
was  instinct  with  a  martyr-like  sublimity,  a  sacred 
majesty,  which  impressed  Andrew  with  almost  a 
religious  awe,  though  his  generous  heart  was  wrung 
with  pitying  sorrow.  He  approached  the  side  of  the 
tumbril,  gently  grasped  the  priest's  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  A  tear  sparkled  in  the  priest's  limpid 
blue  eye.  He  bent  down,  traced  the  sign-of  the  cross 
— oh,  magical  and  heart-compelling  symbol  ! — on  An- 
drew's brow,  and  said  in  a  deep  thrilling  voice,  "  God 
bless  thee,  my  son  ! " 

Andrew  stumbled  back  to  where  Mr.  Wayte  was 
standing.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then,  as 
if  by  a  mutual  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  they  threw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms  and  mingled  their 
tears  together. 
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ANDREW  MEETS  AN  OI^D  ACQUAINTANCE  AND  GIVES 
*  HIM  A  WARM  RECEPTION. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  Mr.  Wayte,  Andrew,  and 
their  accomplished  friend  the  Due  de  Champ- 
fleury  were  still  in  life,  though  the  daily  con- 
tingent of  victims  was  supplied  by  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg  with  unfailing  regularity.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  of  the  prisoners  had  improved  ;  the 
gaolers  had  considerably  abated  their  brutality,  and 
seemed  anxious  and  preoccupied.  It  was  now  no 
secret  that  Robespierre's  domination  was  threatened ; 
his  enemies — and  he  had  no  personal  friends  save  St. 
Just  and  Couthon — had  formed  a  league  against  him  ; 
the  populace  were  becoming  wearied  of  the  perpetual 
executions,  to  which  they  themselves  now  supplied  a 
quota ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  Terror  were  beginning 
to  terrify  itself. 

"  You  seem  more  hopeful,"  said  Mr.  Wayte  to  the 
Due,  one  morning  as  they  were  pacing  up  and  down 
thepriau,     "  Have  you  heard  any  news  ?  " 

"  All  those  who  have  been  lately  arrested  say  that 
Robespierre's  power  is  waning.  Now,  in  a  revolu- 
tion, to  totter  is  to  fall.  Only,  the  end  of  a  tyranny 
is    always    dangerous ;    it    becomes    desperate    and 
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strikes  blindly.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood,  my 
friend.  As  for  myself,  I  am  amazed  at  my  good  for- 
tune, and  I  can  scarce  believe  my  mirror  that  my  head 
is  still  on  my  shoulders.  My  very  name  is  an  indict- 
ment. Shall  I  confess  it  ?  Now  that  there  is  a  gleam 
of  hope,  I  am  in  a  perfect  trance  of  fear  while  the 
bulletin  du  soir  is  being  read.*' 

**  Do  they  try,  or  rather  condemn,  the  prisoners  on 
any  definite  principle.  Monsieur  le  Due?"  asked 
Andrew. 

**  Yes  ;  on  the  principle  of  hatred.  The  man  most 
hated  takes  precedence.  But  in  the  multiplicity  of 
cases  and  the  vast  numbers  of  the  detained,  I  suppose 
they  lose  their  heads  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  then 
their  hate  is  so  intense  and  comprehensive  that  it 
loses  the  power  of  discrimination.  The  process  is 
roughly  of  this  nature  :  You  are  denounced  as  *  sus- 
pect* and  arrested.  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  Public 
Accuser,  gets  one  of  his  commis-greffiers  or  clerks  to 
draw  up  your  dossier — that  is,  the  libel  against  you  ; 
and  such  dossiers^  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  accu- 
mulate, and  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  sin- 
gling out  special  individuals,  I  fancy  it  is  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  chance  who  are  selected  out  of  the  prodi- 
gious mass.  It  is  a  kind  of  lottery,  as  it  is  well  called, 
only  there  are  very  few  blanks.** 

*'  I  understand  the  Comtesse  de  Brissac  is  still  safe,** 
remarked  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a  slight  tremor  of  the 
voice.     "  What  do  you  think  of  her  prospects  ?  " 

'*  Who  can  tell  ?  But  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
and  that,  I  fear,  is  Charon's.  You  remember  the 
lines — 
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'  Omnium 
Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  sternum 
^xsilium  impositura  cymbse.' 

By  the  way,  is  not  exsilium  cymbce^  the  banishment 
of  the  boat,  a  false  metaphor  ?  You  are  not  banished 
to  the  other  world,  for  banishment  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  return." 

The  discussion  thence  arising  was  long  and  stub- 
born— and  yet  these  men  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  death  !  Andrew  was  endeavouring  to  explain  in 
very  lame  French  the  difference  between  exsul  and 
extorriSy  when,  seeing  a  slight  bustle  at  the  grille 
which  separated  the  courtyard  from  the  lodge  of  the 
concierge^  he  stopped  short  and  looked  in  that  direc- 
tion. A  wicket  in  the  grille  was  opened,  and  a  new 
prisoner  made  his  appearance.  Andrew  started, 
rubbed  his  eyes  incredulously,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  profound  astonishment,  for  the  man 
thus  admitted  was  none  other  than  his  former 
acquaintance,  Simpson.  Simpson  was  looking  de- 
cidedly the  worse  for  wear ;  his  garments  were  wo- 
fuUy  dilapidated,  and  he  was  evidently  exceedingly 
bewildered,  for  he  gazed  vacantly  about  him.  Andrew 
advanced  towards  him,  and  Simpson,  on  catching 
sight  of  him,  uttered  a  rapturous  shout,  and  came  for- 
ward with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Andrew  Prosser,  you  here  !  This  cows  creation  ! 
Eh,  but  I*m  blithe  to  see  ye!'*  he  exclaimed,  with 
great  fervour  and  in  a  quavering  voice. 

**  Thank  ye,"  said  Andrew,  drily,  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
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"What's  wrang?*'  asked  Simpson,  in  surprise. 

**I  hae  got  an  account  to  settle  wi*  you,'*  said 
Andrew,  proceeding  calmly  to  divest  himself  of  his 
coat. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Simpson. 

"  I  mean,  Simpson,  that  you  are  a  traitor,  a  fause- 
hearted  loon,  and  a  scoundrel.  You  broke  your  vow 
of  secrecy  as  a  member  of  the  Knight-Templars,  and 
sold  me  to  my  enemies." 

"  Bide  a  wee,  Andrew,  bide  a  wee,"  said  Simpson. 
**  Gie  me  time  to  explain." 

"You  can  never  explain  how  I^rd  Wimpole  knew 
me  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society  except  by  your 
treachery.  He  nobly  redeemed  his  unkindness  after- 
wards, but  that  doesna  aflfect  your  share  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"If  ye  hadna  assaulted  his  lordship,  you  would 
never  have  been  arrested  :  and  I  didna  need  to  clype 
on  you ;  everybody  suspected  your  disaffection,  as 
they  ca'  it." 

"  Ye  needna  try  to  begun k  me  with  your  subter- 
fuges and  your  equivocations,"  cried  Andrew,  indig- 
nantly. "  How  did  they  ken  I  was  gangin*  to  Dundee 
with  compromising  documents  on  my  person,  if  you 
didna  gie  I^ord  Wimpole  the  hint  ?  " 

"Very  likely  your  movements  were  watched," 
muttered  Simpson.  "  Ye  ken  weel  enough,  Andrew, 
that  there  was  a  sough  aboot  your  connection  wi'  a 
secret  society." 

"  Pudge  !  dinna  add  meanness  to  your  other  rascal- 
ity. Take  off  your  coat,  Simpson,  for  I  mean  to  gie 
you  as  sound  a  drubbing  as  ever  you  got." 
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"Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  it?"  sneered  Simpson, 
with  a  vicious  smile.  "  Aweel,  if  ye  are  bent  on  a 
collieshangy,  I  *11  no  disappoint  ye.  If  ye  take  the 
strunts,  ye  maun  take  the  dunts  as  weel ; "  and  so 
sajnng,  he  threw  oflF  his  coat. 

Xguichetiery  noticing  the  altercation,  came  up  and 
demanded  what  was  the  matter.  Andrew  pushed  him 
roughly  aside. 

"Mind  your  ain  devilry,  little  man,"  he  said,  for- 
getting his  French  in  his  excitement ;  then  adding 
with  improved  perspicuity,  "  Va  au  diable  /** 

By  this  time  a  group  of  prisoners  had  gathered 
round  the  two  men,  hustling  the  turnkey  unceremo- 
niously aside,  and  viewing  the  preparations  for  a  bout 
of  fisticuffs  with  amused  interest 

"  Vive  la  boxe  !  '*  cried  one  or  two,  clapping  their 
hands.  Andrew  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  dis- 
played a  pair  of  admirably  moulded  arms,  which 
excited  a  murmur  of  admiration. 

"  Two  to  one  on  the  young  one !  **  cried  a  gentle- 
man whose  betting  propensities  had  been  kept  in 
abeyance  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  Tope  !  '*  rejoined  one  of  his  companions,  prompt- 
ly.    "I  lay  a  hundred  francs  in  assignats." 

"  A  hundred  francs  !  What  is  that  in  assignats?  *' 
demanded  the  other,  contemptuously.  "They  are 
worth  as  little  as  the  Rights  of  Man  or  Barr^re's 
reports.     Make  it  a  thousand." 

"  Soil !  "  assented  his  companion. 

The  example  proved  contagious,  and  a  number  of 
other  bets  were  made  on  the  issue  of  the  fight. 

In  the  present  refined  and  philanthropic  age  pugi- 
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listic  encounters  are  justly  reprobated,  and  a  minute 
description  of  one  would  not  be  tolerated  except  in 
the  pure  pages  of  a  Transatlantic  newspaper.  And, 
as  a  former  Mayor  of  Dublin  used  to  put  out  the  gas 
when  members  of  Council  began  to  exhibit  the  usual 
symptoms  of  Home  Rule,  so  a  prudent  and  scrupulous 
author  will  wrap  in  obscurity  the  degrading  details 
of  such  a  scene.  Nowadays,  personal  hostilities 
being  out  of  vogue — a  cheering  indication  of  social 
progress — people  blacken  each  other's  characters  in- 
stead of  each  other's  eyes, — an  easy  process,  involv- 
ing no  bleeding  except  that  of  the  pockets  ;  and  we 
may  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  time  w^hen  par- 
liamentary language,  in  the  present  revised  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  will  demand  neither  pistolary  nor 
epistolary  amends.  The  ascertained  fact  that  hard 
names  break  no  bones  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  of  this  enlightened  age. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  Simpson  might  have  been  seen  seated  on 
the  ground  after  a  short  interval  of  prostrate  uncon- 
sciousness. His  nose  had  become  bulbous,  one  eye 
was  closed,  and  the  other  nearly  submerged  by  the 
swollen  lids ;  his  lips  were  cut  and  bleeding ;  and 
when  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  found  his  legs  so 
"  groggy  "  that  he  was  fain  to  sit  down  again. 

"It's  uae  use,  Andy,"  he  said  feebly  ;  "you're 
the  better  man.     Will  ye  shake  hands  uoo  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Andrew,  frankly,  as  he  went 
forward  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  his  discom- 
fited foe.  "  Now  I  forgie  you,  Simpson,  and  in  the 
words  o'  Scripture,   *  Go  and  sin  no  more.'    Take  a 
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grup  o'  my  arm,  man,  and  I  *11  support  you.  Ye  focht 
weel,  and  that  *s  a  fact ;  but  ye  see,  *  I  never  did  ap- 
ply hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood,'  and  that 
gies  me  an  advantage  in  a  tuilzie.  This  bit  scrim- 
mage will  dae  ye  guid,  Simpson  ;  it  11  prove  the 
dawn  o'  better  days  for  you  :  dae  ye  no  feel  mair  like 
an  honest  man  already  ?  " 

"  I  feel  that  I  hae  been  weel  skelpit,  Andy  ;  I  'm 
like  the  Psalmist,  a*  my  banes  are  out  of  joint.  Eh, 
but  ye  're  a  braw  buirdly  lad ;  I  '11  no  thresh  com  wi' 
you  in  a  hurry  again." 

*'  Weel,  I  hae  got  a  wheen  ugly  clours  mysel'," 
Andrew  admitted. 

"  I  was  a  stoot  stuflfy  lad  ance,  Andy,"  said  Simp- 
son, mournfully  ;  **  but  all  flesh  is  grass.  I  suppose 
there 's  nae  whisky  in  this  benighted  land,  is  there  ?  " 

*'I  could  maybe  get  you  a  drap  o'  claret,"  said 
Andrew,  sympathetically. 

Simpson  shuddered. 

"Ye  mean  kindly,  I  ken,  Andy;  but  if  ye  please, 
we  *11  drop  the  subject,"  he  replied. 

The  encounter  between  the  two  men,  and  still 
more  its  apparently  amicable  termination,  excited  the 
unbounded  amusement  of  the  spectators,  not  un- 
mingled  with  respect,  for  the  two  foreigners  had  con- 
ducted themselves  manfully  and  loyally,  and  when 
the  quarrel  was  ended  had  shown  no  rancour.  At 
this  period  of  implacable  resentments  such  a  dtnoA- 
ment  was  sufficiently  abnormal,  and  hardly  to  be 
explained  even  by  the  proverbial  eccentricity  of 
Englishmen. 

"  Ce  sont  de  braves  gens y^^  was  heard  on  all  sides. 
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A  comedian,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  an 
epigram,  immediately  improvised  a  verse  somewhat 
to  the  following  eflfect,  which  was  received  with 
acclamation  : 

"  On  terrasse, 
On  embrasse, 
On  fait  des  plaies, 
On  fait  la  paix— 
Viom  la  guerre 
D'outre-mer." 

Which  may  be  roughly  rendered  : 

"  He  is  a  brother 
Who  fells  another ; 
Sore  contusions. 
Fond  effusions,— 
That 's  the  moral 
Of  an  English  quarrel." 

Meanwhile  Andrew  and  Simpson  had  seated  them- 
selves on  a  wooden  bench  placed  against  the  wall. 

"  And  now  you  must  tell  me,  Simpson,  how  you 
came  here,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Weel,  I  *11  try,  Andrew  ;  but  if  I  get  a  bit  fankled 
in  my  story,  ye  '11  understand  that  it  *&  owing  to  the 
bizzin'  in  my  head.'* 

"Dinna  get  ower  fankled,  Simpson,"  said  Andrew, 
*'  or  I  '11  be  thinking  that  ye  want  to  play  at  Blind 
Harry  wi'  me.  Dinna  bogle  aboot  the  stacks,  my 
man." 

**  Eh,  Andrew,  but  ye  're  an  ill-judging  loon,"  re- 
plied Simpson,  reproachfully.  "After  bashin'  my 
body,  ye  would  take  away  my  character.  Is  that  fair, 
Andrew  ?  " 
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•*  On  ye  get  wi*  your  story.  I  hae  nae  wish  to  make 
you  waur  than  ye  are.  Maybe  ye  hae  sat  on  the  stool 
o'  repentance *' 

"Deil  a  halt,"  interposed  Simpson,  indignantly. 
**  I  hae  aye  been  a  clean  liver." 

"  Oh,  I  mean  metaphorically." 

**  Ay,  ay,  ye  're  never  at  a  loss  for  a  lang  word  to 
help  you  ower  the  stanks,"  rejoined  Simpson,  some- 
what sulkily. 

**  Never  mind,  Simpson ;  ye  ken  I  'm  a  dominie, 
and  dominies  were  aye  a  carping  and  censorious  set  o' 
bodies.  Eh,  but  I  wish  I  was  in  the  auld  school-house 
ance  mair  !  Mrs.  Badger  might  flyte  at  me  the  hale 
day — ^it  would  be  a  precious  ointment  that  would  not 
break  my  head." 

"Ay,  and  my  wife's  bark  was  aye  waur  than  her 
bite,"  added  Simpson,  dolefully  shaking  his  head. 
**  What  will  Fownie  be  without  you  and  me,  Andy  ? 
But  folks  never  ken  their  mercies  till  they  lose  them. 
However,  that 's  wandering  frae  the  text.  Ye  want  to 
hear  my  story.  Aweel,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bell  needed  to  get  better  education  than  could  be  had 
al  Fowuie  after  you  left  it ;  and  after  making  inquiries, 
I  fixed  on  a  braw  boarding-school  near  London.  I  see 
ye  're  fidging ;  but  dinua  interrupt — I  aye  gang  alF  the 
stot  when  I'm  interrupted.  Aweel,  I  went  up  to 
I/)udon  wi'  Bell  and  that  silly  tawpie  Peggy  Morrison 
— and  what  has  become  o'  her  noo,  the  Lord  kens ! 
Just  fancy  a  glaikit  donnert  lassie  like  her  in  the 
heart  o'  the  muckle  Babylon  !  " 

"  Hoots  !  Peggy  wears  the  best  amulet  a  lassie  can 
hae,"  said  Andrew. 
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"And  what's  that?" 

"  Ugliness,  Simpson.     But  I  *m  interrupting." 

"  Aweel,  after  I  had  finished  my  errand  in  London, 
a  bit  business  took  me  doon  to  Portsmouth " 

**  Whose  business  ?  " 

**  My  business  ;  but  if  ye  begin  tying  knots  in  my 
line  it  '11  never  rin  aflF  the  reel.  Your  tongue,  Andrew, 
starves  your  ears." 

"  Well,  well,  I  '11  no  say  another  word  ;  but  mind, 
I  *m  thinking  a'  the  time." 

"  When  I  had  finished  my  business  in  Portsmouth, 
or  rayther  in  a  wee  village  no  far  frae  Portsmouth,  I 
was  taking  a  daunder  aboot  the  harbour,  when  whae 
should  I  meet  but  that  mountain  o'  blubber,  that 
brither  o'  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah— the 
muckie  deil  confound  him  !  " 

"  Who  are  ye  talking  aboot  ?  " 

**  Michael  Bumside  ;  and  if  ever " 

**  Ca'  canny,  Simpson  ;  he 's  a  freend  o'  mine." 

"  Oh,  very  weel,  I  *11  say  nae  mair ;  but  mind,  like 
you,  I  'm  thinking  a'  the  time.  Michael  seemed 
freendly  enough  when  we  forgathered,  and  we  had 
some  glasses  o'  rum.  But  yon  man 's  a  fair  sand-bed. 
The  liquor  rumbles  aboot  sae  lang  in  his  big  carcase 
that  it  never  gets  to  his  head.  As  for  me,  I  say  it  with 
shame  and  contrition  of  heart,  I  got  mortal  fou' ;  and 
when  I  came  to  mysel',  where  do  ye  think  I  was  ?  " 

'*  In  the  police-station,  very  likely." 

*'  Nae  sic  luck,  I  can  tell  ye.    I  found  mysel*  on 
board  his  Majesty's  brig  the  Alerty  steering  doon 
Channel  wi'  the  finest  wind  that  ever  filled  a  to'- 
gallant  sail." 
27 
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"Pressed?*' 

"Ay,  pressed,"  repeated  Simpson,  with  vicious 
emphasis.  "  But  bide  a  wee.  That 's  chalked  ahint 
the  door  against  Michael.  It 's  a  lang  lane  that  hasna 
a  turning." 

"  You  think  it  was  a  trick  on  Michael's  part  ?  " 

"I  think  !  I  ken  it  was,  by  what  a  little  wasp  o'  a 
middy  let  oot.  For  it  was  an  awfu'  vessel,  the  Alert 
— *  rigged  wi'  curses  dark,'  as  some  daft  poet  says.  It 
was  *  Do  and  be  damned '  frae  morning  till  nicht.  It 
fair  rained  ropes'-ends.  I  was  there  like  Daniel  in  the 
den  o'  lions." 

"It  must  hae  been  an  awfu'  ship,"  commented 
Andrew,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  And  this  same  wee  wasp  o'  a  middy — ^Templeton 
was  his  name — had  taen  a  spite  at  me.  It  was  *  I  '11 
work  up  your  old  iron,  Simpson,'  *  I  '11  ride  you  down 
like  the  foretack,'  '  You  *11  get  your  manners  properly 
Flemish-coiled  this  voyage,  Simpson.'  And  every 
word  rammed  bame  with  a  damn.  And  me  a  man  o' 
property — in  a  sma'  way — and  a  member  o'  the  Kirk 
forby.  At  times,  as  ye  may  fancy,  I  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage o'  the  Scripture,  *  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.' 
But  I  had  to  thole,  unless  I  wanted  to  be  spread-eagled. 
This  by  the  way,  and  a  very  bad  way  too.  Awed, 
after  cruising  for  a  day  or  two,  we  sighted  an  enemy's 
vessel  aboot  an  hour  afore  nightfall.  It  was  raw 
blirty  weather,  and  it  grew  waur  as  nicht  came  on. 
We  were  warstling  alang  under  a  storm-jib  and  reefed 
main-sail,  and  the  wind  south-east,  and  a  nasty  jabble 
o'  a  sea,  but  aye  coming  nearer  the  vessel,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  privateer.     It  was  a  fair  tempting 
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o'  Providence  to  fecht  her,  for  she  carried  far  mair 
guns  and  men  than  we  did.  But  ours  was  a  fechtin* 
crew  :  gie  them  their  due,  officers  and  men,  they  had 
heard  tell  o*  fear,  but  they  didna  ken  what  it  meant 
Aweel,  the  privateer  fires  a  gun  across  our  bows  to  gar 
us  stop — she  had  a  carronade  working  on  a  swivel  in 
the  poop.  *  Damn  the  fellow's  impudence,*  cries  the 
captain,  wi*  a  big  horse-laugh.  *  Does  he  expect  us 
to  say  **  God  bless  you  *'  when  he  sneezes  ?  *  And  a' 
the  officers  nichered  at  the  joke.  Even  the  wee 
middy  lauched  like  a  girl ;  he  had  a  big  heart  for  sae 
wee  a  body.  Weel,  Andrew,  I  winna  describe  the  en- 
gagement ;  indeed  I  canna,  for  what  wi'  the  hurly-burly, 
and  the  smoke  wi'  the  red  flashes  carded  through  it, 
and  the  round-shot  coming  rub-a-dub,  and  the  splin- 
ters flying,  and  the  yells  and  the  groans,  and  the  men 
falling  like  ninepins,  and  the  warm  blood  trickling 
and  gurgling  through  the  scuppers,  I  was  fair  dum- 
foondered  and  stupefied — though,  mind  you,  I  did  my 
duty,  pressed  man  though  I  was,  for  ye  get  into  a  kind 
o*  fever :  it 's  a*  a  big  nicht-mare  crowded  wi*  phan- 
toms and  changing  sights  o*  fear.  Death  on  the  pale 
horse  is  naething  to  it.  It  *s  a  legion  o*  deaths  charg- 
ing doon  upon  ye,  wi'  the  big  snorting  o'  the  guns, 
and  the  red  eyeballs  o'  flashes,  and  lang  wisps  o'  smoke 
like  manes,  and  the  thump  and  thud  o'  the  balls  like 
the  thundering  o'  hoofs." 

"Ye  're  richt,  Simpson,  ye  're richt,"  cried  Andrew, 
lifting  his  clenched  hand,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with 
sympathetic  excitement.  "Auld  Scotland  for  ever, 
and  her  big  brother  England  !  It  does  me  good  to 
hear  you,  Simpson  !    It  warms  my  heart !    For  if  King 
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George  is  a  tyrant,  he  *s  no  to  be  compared  wi*  Maxi- 
milian the  First.     But  I  *m  interrupting  again." 

'*  Aweel,  Andrew,  to  cut  it  short,  we  got  oor  paiks. 
The  Alert  was  boarded  and  taken.  We  were  driven 
under  hatches,  a  prize-crew  was  left  on  board,  and  we 
were  carried  into  Dunkerque  and  interred  there." 

"Interred?"  repeated  Andrew,  with  a  bewildered 
look. 

"Yes,  interred ;  that 's  the  word  for  it,  I  believe." 

"You  mean  you  were  buried  alive  there,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking?" 

*'  Weel,  that  *s  an  unco  strong  word  for  it.  For,  ye 
see,  I  was  weel  kent  at  Dunkerque  as  a  free-trader ; 
and  as  I  made  oot  that  I  had  been  pressed,  and,  best 
o*  a*,  I  had  a  wheen  gold  guineas  in  my  pouch,  they 
werena  very  hard  wi*  me.  But  I  was  interred  for  a* 
that." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean ;  you  were  interned 
there,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  laugh. 

"Yes,  that  's  what  I  said.  I  got  acquented  wi'  a 
wheen  o'  the  Do-any-ers,  as  they  *re  ca*ed — and  they  *re 
weel  named,  for  they  bear  the  gree  for  cheating." 

"The  Douaniers  or  custom-house  officers,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean." 

"Yes,  that's  what  they  pretend  to  be;  but,  my 
certy,  the  custom  is  mair  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  as  anither  dafl  poet  says !  for 
they  're  hand  in  glove  wi'  the  free-traders,  only  they 
get  the  lion's  share  o'  the  profit.  It 's  fair  robbery  ; 
but  there 's  nae  redress,  for  there  *s  nae  law  in  France 
at  present.  They  're  makin'  new  laws,  I  understand, 
but  it  seems  that  it 's  dreich  work.    It  minds  me  o'  a 
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puir  chiel  I  kenned,  Sandy  Gillfather,  wha  had  the 
lowpin*-ague.** 

"  And  what  kind  o*  a  disease  is  that,  for  it  *s  new  to 
me?"  asked  Andrew. 

*'It*s  like  this,  Andy.  When  a  man  takes  the 
lowpin'-ague,  he*s  like  as  gin  he  was  daft,  though 
he 's  no  daft  neither,  hut  he  canna  keep  still ;  he 
maun  be  rinnin*  aboot  like  a  March  hare,  speelin* 
rocks  and  precipices,  coupin*  himsel*  held  ower  heels, 
till  he  *s  clean  forfochten.  And  ye  maun  just  let  him 
dae  it— he  warks  the  disease  aflF  that  gait ;  and,  mark 
my  words,  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  whose  name  was 
legion,  I  believe  had  the  lowpin*-ague,  and  he  gave 
it  to  the  pigs — for  if  ye  remember,  Andy,  they  rushed 
violently  doon  a  steep  place  into  the  lake  and  were 
droont.  That  *s  proof  positive  for  you.  That 's  by 
the  way  ;  but  I  was  gaun  to  tell  you  that  puir  Sandy, 
after  he  got  better  and  went  to  the  kirk,  he  fand  he 
couldna  read  a  word,  no'  a  dooms  word,  o'  the  Guid 
Book,  and  he  had  to  begin  and  learn  the  alphabet 
again  like  atoddlin'  wean.  However,  it  a'  cam*  back 
to  him  again  like  a  flash.  Noo,  the  French  at  present 
have  had  to  begin  wi'  the  alphabet  again.  They  have 
had  the  lowpin*-ague  wi*  a  vengeance.  But  to  get  on 
wi*  my  story.  Ane  o*  the  Do-any-ers  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  and  when  he  had  to  gang  to  Paris  on  business— 
what  business  I  dinna  ken,  so  ye  needna  ask  me — he 
gat  leave  to  take  me  wi*  him.  Now,  Andy,  I  must 
here  hide  my  face  for  shame.  The  auld  Adam  within 
me  prevailed,  for  when  we  arrived  in  Paris  we  baith 
got  blind  fou*,  and  I  rayther  think  I  must  have  had  a 
kempie  wi*  some  loons — I  mind  naething  aboot  it — 
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but  when  I  cam*  to  mysel*  I  was  in  this  identical 
prison,  wi*  my  claes  like  a  hallanshaker's  duds,  and 
me  as  sair  and  stiff  as  gin  I  had  been  pit  through  a 
mangle.  Noo,  I  dinna  defend  mysel* — I  was  a  daft 
idiot  to  get  fou* — but  in  justice  to  mysel*  I  must  say 
that  the  brandy  should  bear  half  the  wyte  o*  it.  For 
I  had  been  used  to  douce  and  civileesed  sperits  that 
speak  comfortably  to  a  body  instead  o*  gruppin'  him 
by  the  throat  and  robbin*  him  o'  sense  and  mense ; 
and  so  I  got  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler.  And  noo  I  hae  to 
pay  the  piper,  wae  *s  me.** 

Andrew  laughed  at  the  whimsical  imagery. 

**Well  now,  you  must  tell  me  aboot  the  Fownie 
folk,**  he  said  wistfully.  "But  there's  the  dinner- 
bell,  Simpson.    Prepare  to  be  skunnered.** 

**  It  *s  a  puir  land  where  there  *s  neither  meat  nor 
drink  fit  for  a  Christian,**  said  Simpson.  "  I  think 
we  should  send  a  bit  petition  to  Robby  Spears,  or 
whatever  his  name  is.  Have  they  no  a  thing  like  a 
writ  o*  habeas  corpus?** 

**Ay,  this  is  their  habeas  corpus^**  said  Andrew, 
pointing  to  the  surrounding  walls  and  buildings  of 
their  prison. 

**But  what  will  be  the  end  o*  a'  this?**  asked 
Simpson. 

**  Probably  we  shall  get  our  heads  struck  off.*' 

"Ou!  that*ll  no  dae  ava*,*'  said  Simpson.  "We 
maun  send  a  petition  to  Robby  Spears.** 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HOPES   OF  DEI,IVERANC«. 

THE  veal  served  up  for  dinner  on  this  occasion 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  bad,  and  must  have 
been  more  densely  "populated"  than  usual,  so 
that  the  comedian  Bazincourt,  faithful  to  his  quips 
and  sallies,  proposed  his  neighbours'  healths  in  a  verde 
viandey  and  gave  free  scope  to  his  rollicking  humour 
in  a  great  variety  of  puns  and  conceits,  which  excited 
much  amusement  and  provoked  jocose  emulation. 
Thus,  on  smelling  the  plate  of  veal  placed  before  him, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  scowl  of  a  virtuous  patriot, 
"  Cette  viande  m*est  suspecte ;   dressons  le  proems 

**  Ce  veau  ne  vaut  rien,"  quoth  another  prisoner. 

"  We  should  not  complain,**  continued  Bazincourt ; 
"it  is  evidently  the  flesh  of  the  calf  slain  for  the 
prodigal  son,  only  it  has  never  been  fattened.** 

"  Au  contraire,'*  observed  the  Due,  "  cet  animal  me 
fait  horreur— si  jeune  et  pourtant  d*une  corruption  si 
pr^coce.** 

"En  ce  cas,"  rejoined  Bazincourt,  with  a  roguish 
smile,  "  il  a  dii  assister  k  mon  dernier  vaudeville." 

"Voici  mon  axiome  gastronomique,**  said  another 
prisoner :  **  I^a  faim  propose  et  Robespierre  dispose.*' 

"  Et  voici  mon  syllogisme  gastronomique,**  rejoined 
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Bazincourt :  **  Les  plats  des  prisonniers /«^«/ .•  done, 
ceux-ci  ne  sont  pas  re-pus.'' 

"  C*est  un  diner  si  bouts  rim^s,"  said  the  Due,  "  o^ 
nourriture  rime  k  pourriture.*^ 

This  ingenious  allusion  to  one  of  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  prisoners  was  received  with  much 
applause.  A  savant  thereupon,  with  a  demurely 
ironical  smile,  checked  and  then  ^ave  a  new  direction 
to  the  general  hilarity  by  the  remark,  **  Messieurs, 
les  ^l^ves — de  la  Guillotine,  cessez  ce  badinage  intem- 
pestif ;  continuous  nos  recherches — zoologiques  !  '* 

When  the  gruesome  repast  was  over  and  the  prison- 
ers had  filed  out  into  the  priau,  Andrew  resumed  his 
conversation  with  Simpson  by  asking — 

*  *  How  were  a'  the  Fownie  folk  when  you  left  them  ? '  * 

"  Better  a£f  than  we  are  the  noo,"  replied  Simpson, 
with  a  groan  and  a  grimace  of  disgust  "  The  pigs 
there  get  better  victuals.  But  I  *11  no  be  scomfished 
this  gait.    I  '11  send  a  petition  to  Robby  Spears." 

"Hoots,  Simpson!"  said  Andrew;  "when  ye  get 
an  idea  into  your  noddle,  ye  must  aye  be  mumblin*  at 
it  like  a  dog  at  a  bane." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  routhy  bane  to  mumble  at,"  said 
Simpson,  dolefully.  **  I  wish  I  could  get  hauld  o*  the 
cook  that  made  this  dinner.  I  would  scaud  him  wi' 
his  ain  kail." 

"  It 's  bad  enough  to  eat  it  without  speaking  aboot 
it,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Ye  never  said  a  truer  word,  Andrew.  The  Fownie 
folk  ?    It 's  fill  and  fetch  mair  wi'  them." 

"  Did  ye  see  Miss  Marjoribanks  before  ye  left  ?  " 
asked  Andrew,  after  an  interval  of  silence. 
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**  Ou  ay,  I  saw  her  at  the  kirk  as  bonnie  as  ever, — 
though,  of  course,  I  dinna  use  the  means  o*  grace  as 
an  excuse  for  glowerin'  at  the  lassies." 

"  Did  she  look  dowie-like  ?  '* 

"  She  aye  looks  serious  :  she  *s  no  a  gill-flirt,  like 
some  o*  the  queans  that  gang  to  the  kirk  to  show  aflf 
their  braws  and  blink  at  their  joes.  She  looked  her 
ordinar*.** 

"  We're  soon  forgotten,"  said  Andrew,  with  a  sigh. 
"  It  should  check  our  pride  and  convince  us  of  our 
nothingness." 

"Very  true,  Andrew.  We  are  but  a  vapour  that 
vanisheth  away.  That  being  so,  we  shouldna  be 
righteous  over  much,  as  the  Book  says.  If  the  warld 
is  sae  willin*  to  forget  me,  why  then,  I  *11  not  forget 
mysel*.  There  *s  my  wife  noo — I  'se  warrant  she  *s 
wearing  blacks  by  this  time  ;  and  a  braw  gaucy  widow 
she  *11  look.  Widow's  weeds  are  aye  becoming — 
they  *re  sic  a  contrast  to  a  widow's  looks.  It  would 
be  very  awkward  if  I  was  to  gang  back  and  find  her 
buckled  to  somebody  else.  My  certy,  it  would  be 
very  awkward  !  But  she  would  surely  wait  a  year, 
for  decency's  sake." 

While  Simpson  was  thus  maundering,  Andrew  was 
leaning  against  the  prison  wall  gazing  at  the  scene, 
and  sadly  ruminating.  It  was  evident  that  the  pris- 
oners, as  they  walked  about  or  stood  in  groups  eagerly 
conversing,  were  unwontedly  excited.  Every  coun- 
tenance wore  the  tense  expression  of  hope,  blended 
with  the  ever-recurring  anguish  of  uncertainty.  The 
turnkeys  moved  aimlessly  about  with  lowering  and 
dejected  looks,  and  the  absence  of  bravado  brought 
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into  more  vivid  relief  their  abject  meanness.  Even 
the  masti£f  Ravage  had  a  cringing  and  chap-fallen  air  ; 
his  tail  had  lost  its  aggressive  and  defiant  curl  and 
drooped  meekly.  His  master  no  longer  cast  glances 
of  grim  approval  at  him,  but  with  nervous  exaspera- 
tion occasionally  dealt  him  a  vicious  kick  as  he  came 
slinking  past.  The  spies,  called  moutons^  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  furtively  to 
the  conversation  of  the  prisoners  in  order  to  retail 
afterwards  their  anti-revolutionary  remarks,  were  now 
ingratiating  and  obsequious,  afraid  lest  the  next  turn 
of  fortime's  wheel  should  deliver  them  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  intended  victims. 

When  the  time  for  the  bulletin  du  soir  arrived,  the 
prevailing  anxiety  reached  its  culminating  point 
The  weather  had  been  unusually  sultry,  even  for  this 
summer  of  almost  tropical  heat,  and  there  had  been 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder  all  the  afternoon.  At 
times  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  these  growling 
echoes  were  in  the  elements  or  were  the  approaching 
rumble  of  the  fatal  tumbrils  ;  and  the  drawn  and  hag- 
gard features  of  the  prisoners  instantly  assumed  an 
expression  of  tortured  apprehension.  Strange  sounds 
reached  the  interior  of  the  prison  from  without ;  the 
tocsin  was  pealing ;  wild  shouts,  the  trampling  of 
many  feet,  the  clatter  of  horses*  hoofs,  detonations  of 
firearms,  filled  the  air  with  fluctuating  intensity  of 
sound. 

Andrew  joined  Mr.  Wayte  and  the  Due  de  Champ- 
fleury,  who  stood  talking  together  in  subdued  voices. 

"  You  have  been  at  sea,  Mr.  Wa3^e,  I  believe,"  said 
the  Due,  **  and  perhaps  you  have  experienced  a  tropi- 
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cal  hurricane.  It  travels  iu  an  ellipse,  as  you  know, 
and  in  the  middle  of  its  orbit  there  is  a  dead  calm. 
We  are  just  now  in  the  centre  of  the  hurricane,  but  as 
it  travels  onward  its  whirling  circumference  may  reach 
and  sweep  us  to  destruction." 

"Do  you  know  what  is  happening  outside,  mon- 
sieur?" asked  Andrew. 

"  I  understand  that  Robespierre  is  now  engaged  in 
a  death-grapple  with  his  enemies.  They  have  at  length 
roused  the  majority  in  the  Convention  from  its  apathy ; 
the  Marsh — as  the  fanatics  call  the  moderate  party — 
has  risen  and  engulfed  fhe  mountain.  But  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  is  on  Robespierre's  side.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a  struggle  between  France  and  Paris  :  how  it  will 
end  nobody  can  tell, — only,  there  is  ground  for  hope 
in  the  fact  that  Robespierre  is  physically  a  coward ; 
imminent  danger  will  probably  stupefy  him.  It  is 
ferocity  that  has  made  him  formidable,  not  courage." 

"  And  yet  what  an  ascendancy  he  has  gained,  what 
an  enthusiasm  he  has  inspired ! "  remarked  Mr. 
Wayte. 

"  You  mean  he  is  not  merely  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  ? 
Quite  true.  His  influence  rests  on  two  facts, — his  virtue 
and  his  eloquence.  He  is  the  Incorruptible.  Nobody 
can  accuse  him  of  greed  ;  he  is  probably  no  better  off" 
than  he  ever  was.  He  has  none  of  the  common  pas- 
sions of  humanity,  and  therefore  little  need  for  money ; 
he  is  moral,  because  he  has  poor  blood.  Then  he  has 
that  interminable  flow  of  words  that  fascinates  ordi- 
nary people.  He  is  like  an  artificial  fountain  which 
people  like  to  see  playing  :  what  though  his  jets  of 
rhetoric  come  from  a  dragon's  mouth  ?  " 
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At  this  moment  an  uproarious  burst  of  acclamation 
came  from  a  group  of  prisoners  which  had  suddenly 
formed  itself  round  the  comedian.  Bazincoort  had 
just  descended  from  his  cell,  the  barred  windows  of 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  street,  and  he  had 
been  holding  communication  with  a  friend  there  by 
means  of  signs  and  a  species  of  dumb  alphabet.  Hats 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  friends  embraced  each  other, 
many  burst  into  fits  of  hysterical  weeping. 

The  three  friends  hastened  to  the  place  where 
Bazincourt  was  standing,  and  cried  simultaneously, 
"What  is  the  news?** 

**  Glorious  news,  my  friends !  '*  cried  the  comedian, 
exultantly.  "Robespierre  shot  himself  early  this 
morning." 

A  fresh  conflux  of  prisoners  had  crowded  to  the 
spot. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  **  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

"No,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  shoot  himself  prop- 
erly," was  the  contemptuous  reply.  "  But  it  matters 
not ;  he  is  pronounced  by  the  Convention  to  be  Aors 
de  la  loiy  and  is  condemned  to  be  executed." 

A  tempest  of  opprobrious  epithets  and  curses, 
mingled  with  jubilant  acclamations,  greeted  the 
announcement. 

"Go  up  to  your  tower  again,  Sister  Anne,"  said 
one  of  the  prisoners  to  the  comedian  ;  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  hailed  with  approving  laughter. 

"  MonteZf  Sceur  Anne  !  "  resounded  on  all  sides. 

The  comedian  gaily  complied,  after  firing  oflf  a  little 
joke:  "You  wound  my  vanity,  my  friends,  in  pro- 
nouncing me  Sur-Anni  (superannuated)." 
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Never  was  a  pun  received  with  more  delirious  mer- 
riment. Shortly  afterwards  he  reappeared  pirouetting 
and  waving  his  arms,  while  tears  of  hysterical  excite- 
ment coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

"My  friends,*'  he  cried,  "the  tumbrils  were  to 
start  for  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  at  four  o'clock, 
so  that  by  this  time  Robespierre  must  have  looked 
through  the  National  Window.     Atchit !  " 

And  he  sneezed  with  such  perfect  mimicry  that  he 
was  rapturously  cheered.  Then  he  fell  back  half 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  a  friend. 

When  he  had  suflficiently  rallied  from  the  eflfects  of 
excitement,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  coign 
of  vantage  and  resumed  communication  with  his 
friend  in  the  street.  Loud  and  tumultuous  shouts 
were  now  heard  proceeding  from  the  exterior  of  the 
prison,  and  increasing  in  volume  and  nearness.  Bazin- 
court,  hastily  descending  from  his  observatory,  im- 
parted the  ominous  intelligence  that  a  dense  crowd 
was  approaching  the  prison,  armed  with  pikes,  pis- 
tols, and  other  weapons.  This  announcement  created 
universal  consternation,  for  the  September  massacres 
in  the  prisons  recurred  to  the  minds  of  all.  There 
was  a  pause  of  dread  suspense,  and  then  the  Due  de 
Champfleury  cried  out  in  a  ringing  voice — 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
butchered  like  sheep  ;  let  us  break  up  all  the  chairs 
and  benches  we  can  find,  to  serve  as  defensive 
weapons ;  and  let  us  barricade  ourselves  in  the  refec- 
tory. Meanwhile,  let  us  disarm  these  brutes  ; "  and 
he  pointed  to  one  or  two  of  the  trembling  guardians 
and  turnkeys. 
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This  bold  advice  was  received  with  acclamation : 
and  in  a  trice  these  functionaries  were  surrounded, 
overpowered,  and  disarmed,  receiving  in  the  scufle 
many  amply  earned  blows  and  kicks.  The  prisoners 
then  rushed  to  the  refectory,  and  in  all  haste  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed,  during  which  the  shouting 
and  huzzaing  continued  at  intervals ;  and  as  these 
sounds  had  the  ring  of  joy  and  gratulation  rather  than 
of  truculent  and  sanguinary  satisfaction,  Bazincourt 
was  again  requested  to  reconnoitre. 

He  returned  with  the  animating  tidings  that  the 
crowd,  whose  intentions  they  had  so  naturally  misin- 
terpreted, consisted  of  enthusiastic  well-wishers  and 
sympathisers.  The  most  extravagant  manifestations 
of  emotion  ensued :  tears  flowed  in  abundance,  men 
embraced  each  other,  hats  were  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  responsive  shouts  and  exclamations  testified  to 
the  assemblage  outside  of  the  prison  walls  that  their 
friendly  demonstrations  were  understood  and  grate- 
fully appreciated.  Soon  afterwards  an  important 
deputation  entered  the  prison. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Tsn  DUC  J>n  CHAMPFI<KUK.Y  G^S  A  SURPRISE. 

THE  party  which  had  come  to  visit  the  prison  of 
the  Luxembourg  consisted  of  six  members  of 
Convention,  each  of  whom  was  evidently  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners,  for 
on  their  entering  the  prkau  they  were  immediately 
surrounded,  and  many  fraternal  accolades  were  ex- 
changed. The  purpose  of  their  visit  was  a  benevolent 
one,  and  they  annoimced  that  two  administrators  of 
police  would  shortly  inspect  the  prison  to  receive  and 
investigate  any  complaints  regarding  the  quality  of 
the  rations,  or  any  other  matter  pertaining  to  the 
economy  of  the  prison-life. 

The  Due,  Mr.  Wayte,  and  Andrew  surveyed  the 
scene  with  mingled  feelings  of  humane  interest  and 
personal  disappointment.  They  had,  all  too  prema- 
turely, hoped  that  on  the  suppression  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  incarnated  in  Robespierre,  there  would  be  a 
general  gaol-delivery,  and  they  fancied  that  the  six 
Conventionnaires  had  probably  come  to  proclaim  their 
liberty. 

"  *  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,*  "  said  the 
Due,  bitterly.  "  Madame  Guillotine  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  pronounced  hors  de  la  loi,  at  least  for  some 
time  ;  but  we  may  languish  here  for  years.  I  am,  how- 
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ever,  for  desperate  measures.  We  should  organise  an 
tmeute.  The  time  is  propitious.  Our  Con  cierge  Guyard 
has  fled  ;  the  prison  functionaries  are  demoralised  and 
terror-stricken  ;  we  could  fall  upon  them,  disarm  them, 
and  open  the  doors  for  ourselves." 

**  Should  we  not  exercise  a  little  patience,  now 
that  things  are  changed  for  the  better?"  said  Mr. 
Wayte. 

"Patience  is  the  virtue  of  asses,  not  of  men,*'  re- 
joined the  Due,  hotly.  "I  beg  pardon.  I  am 
irritated,  because  I  see  that  one  of  the  Convention- 
naires  is  my  personal  enemy.  I^ook  at  that  hard- 
featured  man  on  the  left,  dressed  in  a  three-cornered 
hat  with  a  red  cockade  in  front,  black  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  steel  buckles. 
A  sort  of  muscadin  puritanically  corrected  and  re- 
vised. That  man  is  Lesage,  my  former  intendant  and 
manager  of  my  estates,  which  he  bought  for  a  paltry 
sum  when  they  were  confiscated.  On  what  a  sandy 
foundation  does  human  virtue  stand !  I  could  have 
staked  my  life  on  his  integrity.  But  then  I  mortally 
offended  him.  He  had  the  efirontery — he,  a  peasant's 
son  ! — to  ask  in  marriage  my  young  cousin's  hand.  I 
dismissed  his  suit  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  and 
dismissed  him  at  the  same  time.  His  visit  bodes  no 
good  for  me.  As  I  live,  the  fellow  comes  our  way, 
and  appears  anxious  to  speak  to  me.  *  Hie  niger  est, 
hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.*  " 

The  Conventionnaire  in  question  walked  deliber- 
ately up  to  the  little  group,  and  said  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  Mr.  Wayte  to  express  both  agitation  and 
respect — 
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**  Can  I  have  a  few  words  with  the  d-devant  Due  de 
Champfleury?** 

"  The  ci-devant  Due  de  Champfleury  is  honoured  by 
the  requestor  his  ci-devant  intendant,**  was  the  ironi- 
cal reply. 

*'  May  I  beg  that  you  will  accompany  me  to  a  comer 
oi\h^priau  ?    Our  interview  must  be  private." 

"  To  the  corner  of  the  priau  be  it.  It  is  the  legal- 
ised substitute  for  the  comer  of  a  wood." 

Lesage  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no 
reply.    The  two  men  then  moved  oflF. 

**  Monsieur  le  Due '*  began  I^esage. 

^^  Parle  en  rSpublicain.  Sblj  *  Citizen,***  the  Due 
interposed,  contemptuously. 

*'  So  be  it.  I  fear,  from  your  tone  and  manner,  you 
little  guess  the  object  of  my  visit.'* 

**  It  concerns  me  little.  Probably  you  wish  to  gloat 
over  my  misfortunes.** 

"God  forbid!** 

**  You  forget,  citizen  !  There  is  a  leaven  of  the  *  old 
style  *  about  you.    Say  *  the  Supreme  Being.*  ** 

"  The  name  I  lisped  at  my  mother's  knee  will  suf- 
fice for  me.  What  name  in  heaven  or  earth  can  ex- 
press Him?'*  said  Lesage,  simply  and  reverentially. 

The  Due  stared  at  him.  The  man*s  harsh  and 
rugged  features  bore  the  unmistakable  signs  of  sup- 
pressed emotion,  and  his  clear  grey  eyes  looking  out 
from  beneath  bushy  eyebrows  were  full  of  unshed 
tears. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  the  Due,  stiflly.  **I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  you.*' 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  it  has  been  the  fault  and  the  mis- 
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fortune  of  your  order  that  they  have  never  tried  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  dependants.  They 
have  indeed  belonged  to  the  *01d  Rock,*  which 
ignores  the  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes  growing  at  its 
base.** 

**  Well,  we  know  your  nature  now  suflficiently  well,** 
said  the  Due,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"Recrimination is  useless,  and  would  be  ungenerous 
on  my  part.'* 

'*  Oh,  no  punctilio,  I  beg !  You  hate  me,  and  have 
some  reason  to  hate  me,  as  I  hate  you,  and  have  equal 
reason  for  it.  But  why  did  you  not  attack  me?  Why 
did  you  murder  I^ucile  because  you  could  not  marry 
her?'* 

** Murder  Lucile?  Take  back  that  foul  charge! 
But  patience !  patience !  After  all,  the  unfortimate 
and  the  oppressed  may  be  excused  some  Hcence  of 
language.  When  that  angel  of  purity  and  good- 
ness  '* 

He  paused,  and  his  features  worked  convulsively, 
while  the  Due  placed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
looked  moodily  upon  the  ground. 

**When  lyucile,  when  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Brdhan  was  guillotined,  I  was  in  the  army.** 

He  held  up  his  left  hand,  which  was  a  mere  stump, 
three  of  the  fingers  having  evidently  been  shot 
away. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to 
exculpate  yourself,"  said  the  Due,  with  some  abate- 
ment of  his  haughty  manner.  "  But  I  begin  to  detect 
the  motive  of  your  visit.'* 

**  May  I  ask  what  your  interpretation  of  it  is  ?  ** 
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■ — 

"  Certainly.  But  I  warn  you  it  is  not  a  flattering 
one.'' 

^'  Parlez  toujours,  monsieur.  I  have  never  loved 
flattery.'* 

"  So  much  the  better.  Listen  then.  Clemency  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day.  And  Clemency  is  the 
younger  and  softer  sister  of  Justice.  Now,  you  stole 
my  estates,  and  in  this  dawn  of  clemency  and  justice 
you  are  trembling  lest  you  should  be  compelled  to 
disgorge  your  plunder.  You  have  not  been  able  to 
kill  me  hitherto,  and  now  you  wish  to  conciliate 
me,  to  hoodwink  me,  to  deprecate  my  just  indigna- 
tion and  eflfect  a  compromise.  But  I  tell  you — all  or 
nothing !    I  will  not  huckster  with  you." 

**I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  so;  and  I  pass  your 
insults  by.  But  as  to  the  facts :  I  did  not  steal  your 
estates — I  bought  them." 

The  Due  laughed  sarcastically. 

*'  Yes,  when  you  and  your  rascally  confederates  had 
confiscated  them  as  national  property,  and  could 
therefore  easily  afford  to  sell  them  at  a  derisory 
price." 

**  It  was  then  the  easier  for  me  to  acquire  them,  so 
that  I  might  restore  them  to  you,  as  I  hope  to  do  in 
happier  times.    I  am  merely  your  fiduciary." 

The  Due  staggered  back. 

"I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  anything  in  this  topsy- 
turvy world,  which  I  verily  believe  is  the  Charenton  of 
the  solar  system,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  stamp 
of  his  foot.  **  But  really,  Lesage,  your  coup  de  thidtre 
violates  probability  too  much.  *Iyatet  anguis  in 
herba.'    But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting  Latin." 
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"There  is  no  need;  I  understand  the  proverb. 
But  we  are  wasting  time." 

"Not  at  all.  And  if  we  are,  think  how  much  time 
I  have  wasted  here." 

**I  know  it,  monsieur,  and  I  deplore  it,"  said 
I^esage,  gently. 

**  You  say  you  are  only  my  fiduciary,"  the  Due 
continued.     "  How  am  I  to  believe  that?  " 

**  I  have  the  rents  and  moneys  accruing  from  your 
estates  safely  lodged,  and  these  shall  be  paid  over  to 
you  when  you  please." 

"Good,  very  good,  Ivcsage !  A  sop  to  Cerberus! 
Though,  in  truth,  I  should  be  well  content  with 
having  one  head  instead  of  three." 

"  I  cannot  compel  you  to  believe  me,"  said  Lesage, 
patiently.  "  Perhaps  only  time  will  bring  conviction. 
Yet,  I  know  your  incredulity  is  shaken ;  I  see  it 
Look  me  in  the  face,  monsieur,  and  say  if  you  do 
not  think  more  kindly  of  me,  or  at  least  less  bitterly." 

"  Lesage,  you  see  before  you  one  who  has  been  tor- 
tured with  every  misery.  Do  not  torture  me  further. 
Have  some  hiunan  pity,  and  end  my  doubts  one  way 
or  another." 

"I  desire  nothing  else ;  but  how  can  I  succeed  if 
you  receive  every  statement  I  make  with  mocking 
incredulity?  Let  me  make  one  more  attempt  I 
come,  monsieur,  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

The  Due  stared  at  the  Conventionnaire  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  a  crisis  of  hysterical  emotion  over- 
mastered him.  He  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  tried 
to  hide  the  tears  which  coursed  down  his  pale  and 
emaciated  cheeks,  while  rending  sobs  convulsed  his 
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entire  frame.  Lesage  too  had  turned  aside  with 
instinctive  delicacy,  and  perhaps  also  to  hide  his 
sympathetic  emotion. 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur,**  said  the  Due,  when  he  had* 
partially    recovered    his    self-control.      **I  am  very 
weak  ;  I  have  had  little  to  eat  for  a  long  time  ;  I  am 
not  usually  so  womanish." 

"I  understand  your  condition  all  too  well,*'  said 
Lesage. 

"Oh,  Lesage,  is  this  all  true?  Save  I  so  cruelly 
misjudged  you?  If  this  superhuman  generosity  be 
real,  what  was  its  motive?  '* 

"  I  desire  no  credit  for  simple  justice.  But  even  if 
I  had  no  love  for  justice,  I  had  a  powerful  motive, 
which  you  will  understand.  Your  mother,  monsieur, 
was  a  saint — God  be  gracious  to  her !  All  that  I  am 
I  owe  to  her.  She  found  me  little  better  than  a 
savage,  wild,  undisciplined,  ignorant.  She  taught  me 
to  read,  she  taught  me  to  worship,  she  strove  with 
angelic  patience  to  correct  the  fatal  tendencies  within 
me.  Why,  I  cannot  say — I  was  an  unpromising  and 
ungracious  pupil ;  but  she  was  good,  and  loved  to 
do  good.  I  bless  God  that  He  took  her  to  Himself 
before  these  horrors  devastated  France.  But  though 
she  is  dead,  her  memory  is  fresh  and  green  in  many 
hearts  which  she  comforted  and  purified.** 

The  Due,  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  grasped 
Lesage*s  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  wildly  beating 
heart. 

"You  begin  to  believe  in  me,  to  trust  me?*'  asked 
Lesage. 

"  No  hypocrite  could  speak  as  you  have  spoken,  in 
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such  tones  and  with  such  a  countenance.  I  doubt  me, 
Lesage,  I  have  grossly  wronged  you." 

"  It  was  excusable  ;  you  were  blinded  by  the  preju- 
dices of  caste.  We,  poor  sons  of  peasants — I  will  be 
plain-spoken — were  an  inferior  race,  good  only  to  pay 
the  gabelle  and  drudge  under  the  corvie.  I  own  that 
you  were  nobler  than  your  compeers.  You  were  a 
kind  and  considerate  seigneur  to  your  dependants,  as 
you  were  kind  to  your  dogs !  But  you  never  dreamt 
that  we  had  thoughts  and  feelings  like  yours ;  that 
we  were  capable  of  love,  generosity,  devotion ;  that 
we  wished  to  have  some  joy  and  human  satisfaction 
in  this  dreary  wilderness  of  a  world ;  that  He  with 
whom  is  no  respect  of  persons  heard  our  groaning, 
and  abhorred  the  despots  who  grudged  us  everything 
except  a  hovel  and  a  grave.  Ah,  monsieur,  France 
needed  this  new  gospel  of  the  Rights  of  Man  !  This 
recognition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  this  assertion  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  so  much  abused,  so 
much  travestied— these  are  but  an  echo  of  the  *  Gloria 
in  excelsiSy  Peace  and  goodwill  to  men.*  A  true 
republican  ought  to  be  a  good  man,  for  he  only  recog- 
nises manhood  wherever  found ;  but  only  a  good  man 
can  be  a  true  republican.  In  these  dreadful  convul- 
sions of  foreign  and  domestic  war,  power  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  bastard  children  of  the  Old 
R6gime.  Monarchical  and  aristocratic  oppression — 
excuse  me,  monsieur — has  been  masquerading  in  a 
sansculotte^ s  dress.  The  true  Republic  abhors  these 
atrocities,  as  true  Christianity  abhors  persecution." 

"  You  are  a  Christian,  Lesage,  and  yet  a  Republi- 
can !    I  confess  it  seems  to  me  a  paradox.    Justify 
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yourself,  or  I  shall  never  more  believe  iu  human 
virtue." 

"  It  is  no  paradox,  believe  me,"  replied  Lesage,  with 
an  animated  look.  "  The  City  of  God  is  the  true  Re- 
public, In  it  there  is  n  either  Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian , 
Scjrthian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all." 

He  made  half-stealthily  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then 
he  continued — 

"The  noble  and  the  serf  partake  of  the  same  sac- 
raments, use  the  same  prayers,  hope  for  the  same 
heaven.  And  the  world  will  never  be  right  till  the 
democracy  is  a  theocracy.  It  seems  an  idle  dream, 
does  it  not  ?  But  that  blessed  time  will  come,  for 
nothing  is  impossible  with  God." 

"  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  monsieur,  though  I  respect 
the  faith  of  every  honest  man,"  said  the  Due.  "  But, 
thinking  as  you  do,  how  are  you  a  member  of  Con- 
vention, and  how  have  you  escaped  being  suspect? " 

"  I  was  suspect,  and  I  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time  in  the  Madelonnettes  ;  but  I  was  acquitted.  No 
doubt  my  military  services,  this  mutilated  hand,  had 
their  effect.  But  I  will  venture  now  to  make  confes- 
sion. I  have  bowed  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
I  have  practised  hypocrisy,  more  than  life-long  peni- 
tence and  penance  will  atone  for.  But  God  is  my 
witness,  my  motives  were  pure.  I  became  a  member 
of  Convention  that  I  might  check,  or  at  least  miti- 
gate, the  sanguinary  excesses  which  have  for  ever 
sullied  the  fair  name  of  the  Republic.  I  have  saved 
many  a  wretched  being, — I  have  saved  you  !  " 

"  I  believe  it,  I^esage.  How  otherwise  could  I  have 
escaped  ?  " 
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"  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  better  than  I  am. 
I  practised  systematic  duplicity.  I  did  not  indeed 
pretend  republicanism,  for  I  am  a  sincere,  nay,  an 
enthusiastic  republican ;  but  I  concealed  my  abhor- 
rence of  Robespierre  and  his  ferocious  policy.  Alas, 
monsieur,  I  howled  with  the  wolves  !  But  I  will  be 
judged  by  my  actions ;  they  will  plead  for  me.  I 
procured  the  admission  of  a  young  friend,  i^tnUe  Ber- 
gniaud,  into  the  Office  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Security,  whose  task  it  was  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  dossiers  of  the  suspects.  When  the  dossier  of 
some  prisoner  in  whom  I  took  a  personal  interest 
came  in  the  course  of  rough-and-ready  rotation  to  the 
top  of  the  fatal  pile,  Bmile  quietly  put  it  back  again 
to  the  bottom.  This  happened,  for  example,  twice 
or  thrice  with  your  dossier.  In  the  vast  accumulation 
of  names,  the  subterfuge  passed  unnoticed  for  a 
time.  But  ere  long  the  omission  of  your  name  from 
the  published  lists  of  the  guillotined  excited  atten- 
tion. And  as  I  was  known  to  have  been  your  intend- 
ant,  and  now  the  possessor  of  your  estates,  that 
detestable  wretch  Barr^re,  who  acted  as  Robespierre's 
chancellor,  said  to  me  one  day,  with  his  odious 
smile,  *  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  mortuary  extract  of 
the  ci-devant  Champfleury.  How  is  that?'  But  I 
was  prepared  for  this,  and  had  my  story  ready.  *  The 
ci-^evant  Champfleury  was  executed  three  weeks  ago,' 
I  said.  *  Strange ! '  said  he  ;  *  there  is  no  notification 
of  the  fact.*  *  I  think  I  can  explain  the  circum- 
stance,' I  replied.  *  The  ci-devant  had  abandoned  his 
patrimonial  name  of  Champfleury,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  simply  called  Citizen  Fleury.    Now,  if  you 
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refer  to  the  published  lists,  you  will  find  that  Citizen 
Fleury  expiated  his  errors  on  the — I  forget  the  date, 
but  we  can  easily  verify  the  fact.*  It  was  quite  true 
that  a  poor  wretch  of  that  name  had  been  executed. 
*I  understand,*  said  Barr^re  ;  and  then  added  with  a 
h3rpocritical  leer,  *  But  you  should  have  mentioned 
the  fact.  It  looks  as  if  the  ci-devant  had  purged  him- 
self of  his  anticivisme  ;  and  the  Republic  is  glad  to 
welcome  back  her  prodigal  sons.*  *That  would  be 
too  easy  a  way  for  ci-devants  to  escape,*  said  I,  *  to 
decapitate  their  names  in  order  to  save  their  bodies 
from  decapitation.  That  would  be  making  hypocrisy 
a  paying  virtue.*  *  Very  true,  Lesage,  very  true,* 
said  he  ;  *  and  after  all,  it  is  better  for  you  that  he  can 
now  only  haunt  Champfleury.  I  commend  your  pa- 
triotic zeal.*  And  so  the  matter  passed.  But  you 
made  my  subterfuge  a  very  dangerous  one,**  added 
Lesage,  with  a  smile,  "for  you  were  excessively  im- 
prudent in  your  conduct  and  language.  Now,  whether 
you  abstractly  condemn  my  conduct  or  not,  whether 
or  not  you  think  it  as  bad  to  be  a  sheep  in  wolPs 
clothing  as  to  be  a  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing,  is  imma- 
terial ;  you  will  not  censure  me  very  severely,  I  think, 
when  you  and  not  a  few  others  have  profited  by  my 
duplicity.** 

"No,  Lesage,  no  one  will  condemn  you,**  said  the 
Due.  "Yours  was  a  pious  fraud,  if  there  ever  was 
one.** 

"  So  you  think  at  present ;  but  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
you  will  say,  *  If  Lesage  could  play  a  part  with  such 
consummate  artifice,  is  it  not  possible  that  he  is  now 
playing  a  part  ?    Qui  a  bu^  boira.     Jle  who  has  lied 
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once,  will  lie  many  times.  And  the  perfection  of  the 
hypocrisy  argues  a  natural  aptitude  for  it.*  But  I  can 
afford  to  wait.     Time  will  prove  what  I  am." 

*'  I  shall  ever  honour  and  esteem  you  as  the  best  of 
men,*'  said  the  Due,  with  deep  emotion.  *' Hence- 
forth we  are  friends  and  brothers.  And  as  for  the 
estates,  why,  in  the  name  of  Equality  and  Fraternity, 
we  shall  share  them  together.** 

"No,  monsieur,  that  may  never  be.  I  cannot,  of 
coiu^e,  as  yet  make  restitution — ^that  would  be  fatal 
rashness.  But  you  shall  see  the  accounts,  which  have 
been  accurately  kept ;  and  if  I  should  die,  provision 
is  made  in  my  will  for  your  resumption  of  your 
property.  Now,  monsieur,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be 
going.  Will  you  honour  me  by  taking  my  arm;  it 
will  facilitate  our  egress.** 

**Just  one  moment.  I  have  some  companions  in 
captivity,  for  whom  I  entreat  your  kind  ofl&ces.  Will 
you  let  me  introduce  them  to  you  ?  '*  • 

"  Surely  ;  but  time  presses.  I  am  eager  to  get  you 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Give  me  their  names, 
introduce  me  to  them,  and  I  shall  visit  the  prison 
to-morrow  and  investigate  their  case.** 

The  Due  then  led  Lesage  to  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Wayte  and  Andrew  were  standing,  with  poor  Simpson 
at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear. 

"Gentlemen,**  said  the  Due,  in  a  vibrating  voice, 
"I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  you  to  the  noblest 
and  best  of  men,  whom  I  have  cruelly  misjudged  and 
maligned.  He  has  generously  promised  to  do  his  best 
to  obtain  your  liberation,  and  will  see  you  again  to- 
morrow.** 
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He  shook  hands  d  Panglaise  with  Mr.  Wayte  and 
Andrew,  and  then  smilingly  quoted  the  words  of  his 
favourite  author — 

"  O  fortes  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  ssepe  viri,    .    .    . 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  sequor." 

Then,  with  renewed  adieux,  he  withdrew,  leaning  on 
Lesage's  arm,  and,  in  the  words  of  Bunyan,  "they 
saw  him  no  more.**  His  departure  clouded  their 
spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

ANDREW  IS  I^IBK&ATKD. 

ON  the  following  day  Lesage,  as  be  liad  promised, 
visited  the  prison  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew.  His  manner  was  dry 
and  repellent,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  his  intervention  in  their  behalf  was  repugnant  to 
him.  This  in  the  "best  and  noblest  of  men*'  was 
certainly  disappointing. 

**  I  would  have  you  know,"  he  said  austerely,  "  that 
I  see  in  you  the  enemies  of  my  country.  I  detest 
England  and  Englishmen  ;  and  if  I  secure  your  re- 
lease, it  is  the  utmost  I  can  do.  After  that  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  leave  France 
as  speedily  as  you  can.  The  tree  of  liberty  is  being 
robbed  of  its  sap  and  vitality  by  parasites.  As  for  you, 
Mr.  Wayte,  your  oflfence  seems  to  have  been  a  venial 
one,  and  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  harbouring  and 
protecting  the  ci-devante  De  Brissac.  As  she  has  been 
liberated  to-day,  that  offence  is  virtually  condoned. 
As  for  Simpson,  he  appears  to  be  a  paltry  gudgeon 
who  insulted  a  too  susceptible  citizen  in  a  drunken 
brawl ;  and  as,  in  addition,  he  was  a  contrahandiste^ 
and  not  technically  a  belligerent,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  enlarging  him.    Your  case,  Prosser,  is 
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more  complicated.  But  I  understand  you  are  a  rebel 
against  your  native  land " 

"  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  a  Reformer,*'  interposed  An- 
drew, flushing. 

"What  is  that,  Mr.  Wayte  ?  " 

"  I  don't  very  well  know,  but  I  fancy  he  is  like  the 
Chinaman  who  was  willing  to  bum  his  house  down  in 
order  to  get  roast  pig.  Not  to  be  flippant,  however, 
I  suppose  my  friend  means  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  Government  at  the 
present  time,  and  would  like  the  power  of  the  State  to 
be  more  directly  controlled  and  regulated  by  public 
opinion." 

"  Thank  you.  Well,  France  is  always  glad  to  know 
that  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Republic  are  extir- 
pating the  poisonous  weeds  of  monarchical  supersti- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  Robespierre  may  well  be 
excused  for  having  suspected  you,  young  man.  For 
a  traitor  and  a  rebel  has  neither  a  character  to  lose 
nor  to  gain.  It  is  easy  to  masquerade  in  a  carmag- 
nble.  An  apostate  makes  a  bad  convert.  You  were 
one  of  the  United  Irishmen,  I  believe.  Now,  it  is  a 
singular  paradox  that  Irishmen  always  affect  to  be 
most  united  when  they  are  most  distracted  by  intes- 
tine factions ;  so  that  for  France  to  listen  to  their 
representations  would  be  like  following  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  an  Irish  bog." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  citizen ;  I  am  a  Scotchman, 
not  an  Irishman,"  said  Andrew. 

"A  Scotchman  and  a  Republican  !  I  congratulate 
you  on  furnishing  a  new  type.  Permit  me  to  remark, 
however,  that  a  combination  of  the  kilt  and  the  car- 
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magnole  forms  a  very  incongruous  and  eccentric  cos- 
tume. Personal  loyalty  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
France  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  your 
nation.  And  I  admire  that,  though  I  prefer  loyalty 
to  principles  rather  than  to  persons.  However,  I 
won't  discuss  the  subject.  And  I  must  take  you  for 
what  you  profess  to  be.  As  an  English  rebel  you 
have  some  claim  upon  our  consideration.  Only  do 
not  forget  that  a  true  patriot  everywhere  inwardly 
despises  a  traitor,  though  he  may  find  it  convenient 
to  use  him,  as  we  use  scullions  in  our  kitchens  to 
clean  our  dirty  dishes.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
effect  your  release.  Thereafter,"  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  lofty  disdain,  "you  may  go  to  the  devil — or  to 
Pitt,  Pun  vaut  I* autre.'* 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  citizen,**  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with 
an  angry  sparkle  in  his  eye  ;  "  I  am  a  countryman  of 
that  great  man.'* 

"You  are  sincerely  to  be  commiserated  on  that 
account,**  rejoined  Lesage.  "  But  I  am  not  here  to 
bandy  words  with  you.  I  bid  you  both  a  long  fare- 
well with  very  great  satisfaction.** 

"The  satisfaction  is  mutual,  believe  me,**  said  Mr. 
Wayte,  coldly.  * 

Lesage  made  no  reply,  but,  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  of  the  head, 
took  his  departure. 

"Well,**  remarked  Andrew,  "the  bad  Republicans 
are  very  bad,  and  the  good  ones  are  not  much  better. 
Traitor  !  rebel !  I  wish  I  had  met  him  on  board  the 
T^m^raire  ;  I  would  have  let  him  see  the  quality  of 
a  Scotch  rebel.    And  I  wonder  which  of  the  two 
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would  best  sit  for  a  portrait  of  Beelzebub,  Pitt  or 
Robespierre.  I  fancy  I  see  the  meeting  between 
Satan  and  his  satrap.  I  warrant  he  got  oflf  his  burn- 
ing throne  to  make  way  for  Robespierre.  It  minds 
me  of  the  grand  scene  in  Isaiah :  *  Hell  from  beneath 
is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming.*  '* 

"Truly,  if  there  is  no  retribution,  virtue  is  pure 
quixotism,"  said  Mr.  Wayte, — "all  virtue,  except  the 
virtue  of  hatred,  for  hatred  is  a  virtue  when  wicked- 
ness is  its  object." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  three  men  were  liberated. 
They  betook  themselves  to  their  former  lodgings  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Loi.  When  they  reached  the  house  the 
door  was  opened  to  them  by  Catherine,  whose  hard 
features  were  instantly  illumined  by  a  gleam  of  joy. 

"How  is  the  Comtesse  de  Brissac?"  asked  Mr. 
Wayte,  anxiously. 

Catherine  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Comme  ciy  comme  fa,  monsieur,"  was  the  reply. 
"She  is  in  the  dining-room,  and  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  see  her  friends." 

When  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew  entered  the  apart- 
ment, the  Countess  rose  from  a  low  chair  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  with  outstretched  hands. 

**  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  gentlemen  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  long  conversation  followed.  The  Countess  in- 
formed them  that  on  arriving  at  their  former  quarters 
she  had  found  the  door  open  and  the  house  tenantless. 
It  was  probable  that  the  individuals  employed  as  care- 
takers of  confiscated  property,  and  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  gamisaires,  had  precipitately  fled  on 
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the  collapse  of  Robespierre's  domination.  They  had 
left,  however,  abundant  traces  of  their  occupation. 
The  furniture  was  deplorably  damaged;  the  floors 
were  littered  with  broken  bottles,  scraps  of  news- 
papers, and  greasy  cards  ;  and  the  walls  were  scrawled 
with  obscenities  and  representations  of  the  guillotine. 

Afler  a  time  Andrew,  imagining  that  Mr.  Wayte 
might  wish  to  have  some  private  conversation  with 
the  Countess,  rejoined  Simpson,  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed in  the  apartment  which  he  had  himself  pre- 
viously occupied. 

"I  ken  weel  enough,  Andrew,"  said  Simpson, 
meekly,  "  that  I  *m  in  the  way  ;  but  I  canna  help 
it,  can  I?" 

**  That  *s  true  enough,  Simpson.  All  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  make  yourseV  as  insignificant  as  possible, 
and  to  sit  below  the  salt,  in  a  manner  o'  speaking. 
Ye  can  see  that  Mr.  Wayte  is  out  o*  your  sphere." 

**  Who  and  what  is  he,  do  ye  think  ?  " 

'*I  ken  naething  about  him,  except  that  he  's  a 
gentleman,"  Andrew  replied,  somewhat  impatiently. 
"  We  dinna  live  in  Homeric  times,  when  they  greeted 
a  stranger  wi*  *  Who  and  whence  art  thou  that  comest 
to  this  well-built  city  ? '  My  certy,  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  to  this  well-built  city :  the  wrath  o*  Achilles 
was  naething  to  the  wrath  o'  Robespierre.  Eh,  Simp- 
son, I  listened  to  the  voices  o*  the  Sirens  when  I  steered 
my  bark  hither.  It  makes  a  body  think  o*  Thoas  and 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  strangers  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  o*  Diana.  Fortunately  Thoas  is 
dead.     But  a*  this  is  Greek  to  you,  Simpson." 

"Our  conversation,  Andrew,  would  sail  on  a  mair 
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level  keel  if  ye  didna  pit  sic  a  cargo  o*  auld-warld 
fables  on  the  tae  side.  But  speaking  o*  Mr.  Wayte,  I 
hae  a  kind  o*  a  ghost  o*  a  notion  that  I  hae  seen  him 
afore.  Or  maybe  he  *s  like  somebody  I  ken .  I  hae 
been  spelling  his  features  ever  since  I  first  clapt  een 
on  him,  but  I  can  neither  make  out  the  name  nor  the 
likeness.'* 

**  Ye  hae  aye  got  some  maggot  in  your  brain,  Simp- 
son. Never  you  mind  who  that  true  gentleman  is. 
What  you  hae  got  to  do  is  no  to  disgrace  the  company 
that  ye  *re  in.  There 's  to  be  nae  fuddlin*  and  swilling 
sae  lang  as  ye  *re  wi*  him  and  me.** 

"  I  maun  say,  Andrew,  that  your  talk  is  mair  free 
than  freendly,'*  said  Simpson,  indignantly. 

**  I  am  giving  you  a  useful  hint,  for  if  ye  disgrace 
me  by  getting  fou*,  I  '11  leave  you  to  work  out  your 
ain  salvation ;  and  it  will  be  with  fear  and  trembling, 
I  trow.** 

At  this  moment  Catherine  tapped  at  the  door  and 
informed  Andrew  that  Mr.  Wajrte  would  like  to 
speak  with  him.  Andrew  accordingly  returned  to  the 
dining-room. 

"Mr.  Prosser,**  began  Mr.  Wayte,  "the  Countess 
and  I  agree  that  we  should  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  Now,  we  shall  need  money, 
and  I  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  little  hoard 
which  I  concealed  is  still  intact.  Perhaps  you  will 
assist  me.'* 

Andrew  signified  his  acquiescence,  and  the  two  men 

went  to  the  apartment  which  Mr.  Wayte  had  occupied 

before  his  arrest.    It  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  in 

a  frightful  state  of  dirt  and  disorder,  reeking  of  bad 
29 
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tobacco,  and  bearing  traces  everywhere  of  the  drunken 
orgies  in  which  the  gamisaires  had  indulged.  Mr. 
Wayte  opened  the  window  to  admit  fresh  air,  and 
then  went  to  the  fireplace.  Having  removed  the  old 
fashioned  grate  and  andirons,  he  next  with  Andrew's 
help  succeeded  in  prising  up  the  hearthstone.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  and  lifted  out 
of  the  sunken  space  between  a  couple  of  wooden  joists 
a  leather  bag  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust  and 
soot.     Andrew  and  he  then  replaced  the  stone. 

*'  There  ought  to  be  fifty  louis  in  this  bag,"  said  Mr. 
Wayte,  turning  out  its  contents  upon  the  table  and 
proceeding  to  verify  the  amount,  which  proved  to  be 
correct. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  criminal  to  offer  gold,"  ob- 
jected Andrew. 

"  Nominally,  yes  ;  but  even  during  the  Terror  the 
agioteurs  made  money  secretly  by  exchanging  assig- 
nats  for  gold.  What  chance  has  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency against  gold  ?  I  have  observed  that  you  have  a 
keen  eye  for  an  allegory.  You  can  moralise  the  fact 
at  your  leisure.  Meanwhile,  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you 
whether  you  are  provided  with  money  ?  ** 

*'  I  have  a  bundle  of  assignats  which  the  adminis- 
trator restored  to  me  when  I  was  liberated.  I  had 
them  in  my  pocket  when  we  were  arrested  here." 

"That  is  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Wayte;  "you  will 
be  Mercury  and  I  Pluto,  only  to  be  invoked  when  the 
complication  is  worthy  of  the  champion.  Take  care 
of  your  talariay  however,  for  thievery  is  the  order  of 
the  day." . 

Then  they  rejoined  the  Countess. 
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"Now,  madame,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  cheerfully,  "  we 
are  provided  with  both  assign  ats  and  gold,  and  we 
must  concert  our  plans  for  escaping  from  Paris.  May 
I  ask  what  your  intentions  are  ?  " 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,  monsieur,"  said 
the  Countess,  gently.  *  *  Secure  your  own  safety.  You 
have  suffered  enough  on  my  account." 

"  I  would  fain  hope,  madame,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with 
a  troubled  look,  "that  you  do  not  wish  to  renounce  my 
friendship  altogether." 

"  Nay,  God  forbid  !  That  would  be  ingratitude  in- 
deed! Perchance  in  happier  times  we  may  meet 
again  and  recount  these  sad  adventures." 

"  I  trust  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  try  to  antic- 
ipate these  happier  times.  You  are  still  in  a  position 
of  danger,  and  both  Mr.  Prosser  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you  in  escaping  from  it.  Where  would  you  like 
to  go?" 

"  I  have  an  uncle  who  lives,  if  he  still  lives,  in  a  vil- 
lage near  Boulogjne,  and  I  think  he  would  be  willing  * 
to  receive  me." 

"  That  would  suit  us  excellently,"  said  Mr.  Wayte, 
with  an  animated  look.  **  No  doubt,  if  we  reached 
Boulogne,  we  could  get  smuggled  across  to  England 
in  some  way  or  other.  But  how  to  get  out  of  Paris  ? 
We  have  no  passports,  and  though  the  vigilance  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  is  greatly  relaxed  since 
Robespierre's  death,  nevertheless  the  barriers  are  still 
guarded,  you  may  be  sure,  and  without  a  passport  or 
a  carU  de  civisme  we  should  almost  certainly  be 
arrested  again." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Andrew,  **  that  per- 
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haps  we  could  get  out  of  Paris  by  sailing  down  the 
Seine.  My  companion  and  I  are  good  boatmen,  and 
there  are  no  barriers  on  the  river." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one  ;  but  then  guards  are  posted 
on  the  bridges,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  fire 
onus." 

*  *  We  could  go  by  night,  when  the  guards  will  be  half- 
asleep  or  half-drunk,"  suggested  Andrew. 

"  That  exposes  us  to  the  risk  of  being  drowned,"  said 
Mr.  Wayte.  **  The  navigation  of  the  Seine  is  not  free 
from  difficulty,  and  we  might  be  dashed  against  the 
pier  of  abridge." 

"The  risk  is  not  a  great  one.  Simpson  and  I  could 
ply  the  oars,  and  you  could  station  yourself  at  the 
bows  and  look  out  for  danger  ahead." 

"It  is  a  choice  of  dangers,  after  all,"  said  Mr. 
Wayte,  after  a  few  moments*  reflection.  "And  I 
think  your  plan  is  the  most  feasible.  Our  first  busi- 
ness, then,  is  to  get  a  boat.  Suppose  we  go  out  and 
reconnoitre  ?  " 

The  two  men  accordingly  left  the  house,  and  made 
their  way  towards  the  Pont  Neuf.  Then  they  diverged 
to  the  right  along  the  Quai  du  lyouvre,  which  was  then 
encumbered  and  disfigured  by  the  excrescences  of  the 
"Tartar  Camp,"  which  we  have  already  described. 
Rickety  wooden  sheds  enfiladed  the  whole  length  of 
the  Quai,  in  front  of  which  were  exposed  for  sale  rows 
of  herrings,  garlands  of  smoked  sausages,  and  other 
uninviting  eatables.  Dubious  soups  and  stews  were 
bubbling  in  pots  suspended  over  gipsy  fires,  beside 
which  swarms  of  ragged  sansculottes  were  enjoying 
an  al  fresco  meal.       Here  and  there  handkerchiefs, 
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stolen  from  the  visitors  to  the  Palais  Royal,  fluttered 
in  the  breeze  ;  dilapidated  habiliments,  greasy  caps, 
shoes  clouted  or  gaping  at  the  seams,  tattered  linen 
under-garments,  invited  purchasers,  and  gave  the 
place  the  character  of  a  rag  fair.  The  Quai  stretches 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Pont  Neuf  to  the 
Pont  Royal  (now  called  the  Pont  National);  and 
numbers  of  small  wherries,  fastened  by  ropes  to  iron 
rings  on  the  breastwork  of  the  Quai,  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  passengers  across  to  the  left  bank. 

Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew,  as  they  moved  along,  un- 
obtrusively scanned  the  countenances  of  the  ferrymen. 
About  midway  between  the  two  bridges  a  young 
waterman  who  had  been  chatting  gaily  with  a  pretty 
young  girl  simply  but  tidily  dressed,  parted  from  her 
just  as  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew  drew  near,  after  hav- 
ing bestowed  a  hearty  kiss  upon  each  blushing  cheek. 
She  shook  her  head  in  mock  displeasure,  and  with  a 
musical  laugh  tripped  lightly  away.  Mr.  Wayte  made 
a  sign  to  the  young  man,  who  instantly  drew  his  boat 
close  up  to  the  Quai.  Mr.  Waite,  followed  by  Andrew, 
stepped  into  it. 

"Where  am  I  to  take  you,  citizens?"  asked  the 
young  waterman  in  a  civil  tone. 

"To  the  Quai  des  Augustins  opposite,"  Mr.  Wayte 
replied. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

PISHING  IN  TROUBI^ED  WATERS. 

"  f  SEE  you  have  a  fishing-rod,  citizen,"  remarked 

1     Mr.  Wayte.     "  As  I  am  fond  of  fishing,  would 
you  moor  your  boat  for  a  short  while  and  let  me 
try  my  chance  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  citizen,"  replied  the  waterman.  "  Only 
that  is  not  included  in  the  fare." 

"  Of  course  not.  Let  every  herring  hang  by  its 
own  head,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

The  boatman  accordingly  dropped  his  grapnel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  He  then  handed  to  Mr. 
Wayte  his  rod,  which  was  projecting  from  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  stepping  to  the  stem,  lifted  the  lid 
of  a  small  receptacle,  from  which  he  extracted  the 
necessary  tackle  and  a  tin  dish  containing  bait. 

"You  won't  get  anything  much  better  than  gud- 
geons and  barbels,"  said  the  young  man,  when  Mr. 
Wayte  had  begun  to  ply  his  rod. 

"  It  is  fishing,  not  fish,  that  I  am  fond  of,"  said  Mr. 
Wayte.     "  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Jules  Labarre,  at  your  service,"  was  the  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  suspicious  look. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  mean  anything  sinister  by 
asking  your  name,  citizen  ?  " 
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**  Sinister?  perhaps  not ;  but  you  may  be  fishing  in 
troubled  waiters  for  all  that.  Only,  you  will  not  find 
me  a  gudgeon,  citizen ; "  and  Jules  laughed  signi- 
ficantly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  after  all,  life  is  a  kind  of 
fishing.  We  fish  for  fame,  money,  love;  and  how 
often  we  are  disappointed  !  " 

**  Yes,  and  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  the  fish  in- 
stead of  the  hook.** 

"Very  true.  For  example,  a  pretty  girl  attracts 
us ;  but  who  can  say  whether  she  is  the  fish  or  the 
hook?" 

"Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other;  but  I 
think  that  man  is  generally  the  fish,"  rejoined 
Jules. 

"  Suppose  the  pretty  girl  is  the  fish  ;  well,  you  must 
bait  your  hook." 

"  Parbleu  !  a  gaily  coloured  feather  will  do  that." 

"  Yes,  the  sex  likes  bright  colours.  But  excuse  my 
rudeness,  citizen ;  the  young  girl  from  whom  you 
parted  a  short  while  ago  wore  brighter  colours  in  her 
cheek  than  in  her  dress.  I  envy  you.  My  excuses 
again." 

"No  oflfence,  citizen;  Marie  is  a  good  girl,"  said 
-  the  boatman,  with  a  bright  look  in  his  large  brown 
eyes. 

"She  will  make  a  good  wife,**  said  Mr.  Wayte. 

"  Ah  !  a  good  deal  of  water  will  have  to  flow  under 
the  Pont  Neuf  before  that  happens,**  said  Jules,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Who  knows?  A  few  gold-pieces  nowadays  go  a 
long  way.** 
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**  Yes,  they  go  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Revolution." 

"  Bah !  Madame  Guillotine  has  dissolved  partner- 
ship with  Robespierre  and  Company,  and  has  retired 
from  business." 

"  It  was  high  time,  citizen." 

•*I  think  I  have  got  a  nibble,"  said  Mr.  Wayte. 
"  But  the  fish  seem  to  be  very  shy.  I  suppose  they 
have  become  as  suspicious  as  the  rest  of  us.  Do  you 
ever  ply  at  night,  citizen  ?  " 

"  That  depends,"  replied  the  young  man,  drily. 

**  Of  course.  For  example,  by  night  it  is  difficult 
to  read  the  value  of  an  assignat,  whereas  a  louis — 
let  us  say  a  ci-devant  louis — is  very  easily  recognised." 

*' As  you  say,  citizen  ;  but  a  louis  naturally  makes 
me  think  of  the  guillotine.     Brr ! " 

**  Many  people  lose  their  heads  for  gold,"  continued 
Mr.  Wayte,  with  a  smile,  "  but  very  few  in  the  way 
you  mean.  As  many  gold-pieces  are  circulating  in 
this  city  as  there  are  fish  swimming  in  the  Seine, 
only  they  are  hidden,  and  you  have  to  angle  cautiously 
for  them." 

The  young  man  laughed  appreciatively. 

**  You  are  2i  farceur ^  citizen  ;  you  love  a  joke." 

"  I  do,  and  a  man  who  loves  a  joke  is  a  safe  man. 
I  shall  be  frank  with  you,  for  I  know  you  are  not  a 
spy  or  a  traitor." 

'^Parbleu!  But  how  do  you  know  that,  after 
all?" 

**  The  charming  young  girl,  whom  you  called  Marie, 
would  never  look  at  such  a  person." 

"You  have  a  gilded  tongue,  citizen.  However,  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 
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"  Well,  I  am  in  a  little  diflSculty.  My  wife  is  deli- 
cate, and  I  wish  to  get  her  out  of  Paris.  Moreover, 
her  uncle  is  ill,  and  she  is  anxious  to  visit  him. 
Now,  as  you  know,  vehicles  are  hardly  to  be  had  at 
present.  If  you  took  us  and  our  offideux — that  makes 
five  in  all, — if  you  took  us  for  a  few  miles  down  the 
river " 

''  Peste!  that  is  a  rude  task,  citizen,"  said  Jules, 
with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 

"You  are  vigorous,  citizen;  you  have  sinews  of 
steel " 

**  Pdurcela,  ouu  But—h'm— in  short,  it  is  danger- 
ous.** 

**  At  night?** 

"  The  Parisians  are  like  owls  at  present.** 

"When  one  has  an  amiable  and  beautiful  sweet- 
heart, one  is  willing  to  run  a  little  risk.  Three  louis 
— ci-devant  louis,  as  I  have  already  remarked — are 
not  to  be  despised.** 

"Certainly  not,  but ** 

"Let  us  say  four.  That  will  make  the  matter 
square.** 

"  Four  louis  ?  It  is  tempting,**  muttered  the  young 
man.    "But '* 

**  Saperlotte  /  your  *  buts  *  are  becoming  expensive,** 
said  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a  laugh.  "  Four  louis  and  a 
pourboire  to  buy  a  charming  young  person  a  rib- 
bon.** 

"  Well,  I  agree,**  said  Jules,  after  a  few  moments* 
hesitation. 

"Very  good.  That  being  so,  citizen,  you  may  land 
us  ;  the  fish  don't  bite  to-day.** 
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"  Don't  they  ?  "  said  Jules,  with  a  whimsical  laugh. 
*'  But,  citizen,  who  is  the  gudgeon,  you  or  I  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  you,  to  judge  by  the  size  of  the 
bait,**  rejoined  Mr.  Wayte,  laughing. 

**  And  you  need  not  suppose,  because  I  swallowed 
your  story  about  a  delicate  wife  and  an  uncle  and 
three  officieux^  that  I  believe  a  traitor  word  of  it,** 
said  Jules. 

"My  good  friend,  my  story  is  like  an  assignat, 
made  to  pass  current,  without  having  much  intrinsic 
value.  What  of  that  ?  I  oflfer  you  sauce  to  help  you 
to  swallow  it.** 

The  cool  composure  with  which  Mr.  Wayte  made 
these  remarks  seemed  to  impress  Jules,  who  made  no 
further  comment. 

Mr.  Wayte  then  arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  minute  detail ;  and  these  preliminaries 
being  adjusted,  the  boat  was  rowed  back  to  the  Quai. 
Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew,  on  landing,  returned  in  all 
haste  to  the  Rue  de  la  Loi. 

At  midnight,  their  simple  preparations  for  the 
journey  being  completed,  the  Countess  and  her  asso- 
ciates left  their  lodgings.  Mr.  Wayte  led  the  way, 
with  the  Countess  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  at  some  dis- 
tance behind,  Andrew  followed  with  Catherine  ;  while 
Simpson  brought  up  the  rear,  smoking  a  wooden 
pipe — a  mode  of  consuming  tobacco  recently  intro- 
duced— and  with  his  hands  carelessly  stuck  in  his 
pockets.  They  reached  the  Quai  without  molesta- 
tion, for  the  denizens  of  the  Tartar  Camp  were  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  sights  of  amorous  couples 
forsaking  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  Palais  Royal 
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to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 
party. 

Half-way  down  the  Quai,  Jules  Labarre  accosted 
them  with  a  cautious,  '*  Sdluf  et  FratemitL'^ 

The  greeting  was  returned  in  an  equally  low  voice, 
and  Jules  led  the  way  to  a  roomy  wherry  moored  at 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the  river. 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  company  were  installed 
in  their  places,  the  boat's  painter  was  cast  off,  and  the 
wherry  glided  out  into  the  stream,  cautiously  pro- 
pelled by  a  couple  of  muffled  oars.  When  they  were 
in  mid-channel,  Mr.  Wajrte  directed  his  companions 
to  sit  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  cover  them- 
selves up  with  tarpaulins  which  Jules  had  provided 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  warned  not  to  utter  a 
single  word,  and  to  remain  absolutely  motionless. 
Jules  then  pulled  over  to  the  left  bank  and  allowed 
his  boat  to  drift  down  with  the  current  for  some  dis- 
tance. Then  he  recrossed  diagonally  towards  the 
right  bank,  and  so  continued  this  manoeuvre,  zig- 
zagging his  course  down  stream  till  the  lofty  fabric 
of  the  Pont  Royal  loomed  in  view.  This  was  the 
critical  juncture  of  the  enterprise.  Fortunately  the 
night  was  dark,  the  moon  riding  high  among  sombre 
masses  of  clouds,  and  casting  at  intervals  impenetra- 
ble shadows,  followed  by  random  and  baffling  gleams 
of  spectral  light.  It  was  a  true  conspirators*  night. 
Half-a-dozen  lanterns  flickering  along  the  dusky  sum- 
mit of  the  bridge  gently  oscillated  in  the  breeze.  A 
rough  voice  was  heard  humming  the  "  Marseillaise," 
and  the  reflection  of  a  lantern  glimmered  fitfully 
upon  a  pike  or  sabre.    The  boat,  noiselessly  propelled 
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on  its  last  tack,  drifted  into  the  tunnel-like  gloom  of 
the  shoreward  arch  just  as  a  burst  of  moonlight 
illumined  the  scene.  Jules  instantly  unshipped  his 
boat-hook  and  held  the  boat  motionless  under  the 
arch  till  the  recurring  darkness  spread  its  pall  anew 
over  the  river.  Then,  emerging  from  the  arch  and 
still  keeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  bank,  he  steered 
his  craft  till  the  outlines  of  the  bridge  melted  into 
the  surrounding  gloom. 

Andrew  and  Simpson  were  now  provided  with  oars, 
and,  there  being  no  other  bridge  to  encounter,  the 
boat  was  swiftly  urged  down  the  mid-channel  of  the 
river  till  the  lie  des  Cygnes  was  reached. 

"  This  is  as  far  as  I  engaged  to  take  you,  citizen," 
said  Jules  to  Mr.  Wayte. 

•*  Avast  rowing  !  *'  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with  such  nau- 
tical abruptness  that  both  Andrew  and  Simpson 
started,  and  looked  towards  him  in  amazement.  But 
he  was  no  doubt  unconscious  of  the  mystified  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  words,  and  still  more  by  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

**Well,  citizen,  you  have  loyally  performed  your 
share  of  the  bargain,"  he  said  to  Jules,  "and  here  is 
the  fare  I  agreed  to  pay." 

Jules  counted  the  gold  coins,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket  with  a  well-satisfied  smack  of  the  lips. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  "  he  asked,  with 
benevolent  curiosity. 

**  We  shall  make  our  way  to  some  farm-house, 
and  try  to  obtain  some  kind  of  conveyance  for  the 
accommodation  of  my  wife  and  her  officieuse,^* 

"  At  this  time  of  night  ?  " 
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**  Voild^  le  croc-en-jambey^^  said  Mr.  Wayte.  **That 
is  indeed  a  difficulty.  What  would  you  advise,  my 
friend?" 

Jules  scratched  his  head. 

**  I  have  a  cousin,  a  farmer,  who  lives  twenty  miles 
farther  down  the  river." 

**The  appetite  comes  by  eating,  citizen,"  said  Mr. 
Wayte,  with  a  laugh.  "These  four  louis  wish  for 
company,  I  perceive.  They  would  fain  be  mated,  like 
yourself.     My  excuses,  citizen." 

"No  oflfence,  citizen,"  rejoined  Jules,  good- 
humouredly.  **  I  said  before  that  you  are  a  far- 
ceur,^ ^ 

"Well,  then,  take  us  to  your  cousin's,  and  I  shall 
give  you  four  more  louis — unless  you  would  prefer 
assignats." 

Jules  made  a  mocking  grimace  and  jingled  the  gold 
in  his  pocket. 

"  No,  no,  citizen  ;  the  sonnettes  for  me !  " 

"With  an  assignat  as  s,pourboire  to  wrap  them  in," 
suggested  Mr.  Wayte. 

"You  speak  gold,  citizen,"  replied  Jules,  laughing. 
"  Tope  f  I  can  answer  for  my  cousin,"  he  added 
significantly.  "  He  won't  ask  troublesome  questions ; 
and  he  will  possibly  be  able  to  provide  you  with  a 
conveyance,  unless  your  cage  of  yellow  warblers  is 
empty.  Gustave's  motto  is  always  point  d'argent^ 
point  de  Suisse,^* 

"  I  have  still  some  louis  in  reserve ;  but  perhaps 
they  may  offend  your  cousin's  democratic  purity." 

"Fa,  farceur/*'  replied  Jules,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.     "And  now  you  may  tell  those  officieux  of 
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yours,  who  are  as  silent  as  fishes,  to  row  their 
hardest  They  are  as  pretty  a  pair  of  croquemitaines 
as  ever  I  saw,  but  they  can  row  well.  Allans^  tiles 
de  bois  !  " 

At  this  Andrew  gave  a  low  laugh. 

^^ SapHsti!  he  can  laugh,"  exclaimed  Jules,  with 
as  much  delight  as  if  he  had  seen  some  surprising 
mechanical  eflFect.  "  Perhaps  he  will  get  the  length 
of  speaking  some  day." 

When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the 
eastern  sky,  the  travellers  reached  the  farm  for  which 
they  were  bound. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ANDREW  RENEWS  HIS  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
JASPER  TEAGUE. 

EIGHT  days  after  their  departure  from  Paris,  Mr. 
Wayte,  Andrew,  and  Simpson  entered  the  town 
of  Boulogne.  They  had  on  the  previous  day 
consigned  the  Countess  to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  who 
had  received  her  with  affectionate  sympathy,  and  had 
treated  her  companions  with  the  most  cordial  aud 
hospitable  kindness.  When  they  took  leave  of  the 
Countess,  she  was  moved  to  tears,  and  Mr.  Wayte 
could  not  conceal  his  agitation. 

**I  cannot  regard  this  as  a  final  parting,'*  he  said 
earnestly.  "  Whenever  peace  is  declared,  I  shall 
make  bold  to  renew  our  acquaintance." 

"You  will  always  be  welcome,"  she  replied,  with  a 
faint  blush. 

She  then  held  out  her  hand  to  Andrew,  who  lifted 
it  reverentially  to  his  lips. 

"May  God  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping!"  she 
said  fervently.  "  You  have  rendered  me  services 
which  I  can  never  repay,  except  with  my  humble 
prayers.  Farewell,  kind,  generous,  pure-hearted  gen- 
tleman !  " 

"  Farewell,  madam e,"  stammered  Andrew,  gazing 
at  her  through  a  mist  of  tears.     "  You  are  one  of  the 
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ladies,  permit  me  to  say  it,  for  whom  any  true  man 
would  be  proud  to  die.  Accept  my  humble  wishes  for 
your  safety  and  happiness.** 

And  so,  with  full  hearts,  Mr.  Wayte  and  Andrew 
went  their  way. 

The  journey  to  Boulogne  had  been  comparatively 
uneventful  and  free  from  danger.  With  the  collapse 
of  the  Terror,  the  power  of  the  petty  despots  who  had 
established  themselves  in  every  town  and  village  had 
been  instantaneously  destroyed :  these  miscreants  had 
now  every  reason  to  apprehend  reprisals ;  and  the 
honest  citizens  began  to  assert  themselves  and  vindi- 
cate their  rights.  The  travellers,  consequently,  if  they 
were  received  with  sour  looks  and  scant  courtesy, 
were  not  actively  molested,  the  more  so  that  none  of 
the  three  men  appeared  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  in- 
sult or  injury.  They  were  each  equipped  with  the 
stout  gourdin  or  cudgel,  which  was  at  once  a  weapon 
and  a  badge  of  patriotic  principles. 

On  entering  the  town  of  Boulogne  they  made  their 
way  to  the  harbour,  eager  to  look  again  upon  the  sea 
which  laves  the  British  shores.  They  inhaled  its 
briny  odour  with  delight,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  dis- 
tant sails  which  flecked  the  horizon.  Then  they 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cliflfs  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  harbour,  to  extend  their  eager  view.  Here 
stood  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  Tour  d*Ordre,  now 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  at  this  time  in  tolerably 
complete  preservation.  Resting  at  its  base,  they 
gazed  out  upon  the  leagues  of  tossing  billows  to  the 
west. 

Below  them  lay  the  harbour,  which  consisted  of  a 
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series  of  basins  connected  by  means  of  drawbridges, 
the  outermost  one  being  formed  by  two  stone  piers 
approaching  each  other  in  a  semicircular  sweep,  and 
terminating  in  heavily  buttressed  masses  of  masonry 
surmounted  by  battlements.  It  was  low  water,  and 
the  river  Liane  was  serpentining  through  the  vast 
expanse  of  mud  in  the  harbour  towards  the  sea.  On 
this  oozy  bed  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  reposing. 
At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  huge  rocks  jutted  upwards, 
left  bare  by  the  receding  tide,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
of  sea-monsters  that  had  come  up  to  breathe.  To  the 
east  rose  the  hill  on  the  steep  acclivities  of  which  was 
planted  the  older  portion  of  the  town.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  cathedral  and  the  chateau,  enclosed  within 
mouldering  medieval  ramparts. 

After  gazing  for  a  while  upon  the  scene,  they  de- 
scended to  the  harbour  and  stopped  at  the  first  cabaret 
they  came  to.  At  the  same  moment  they  heard  a  rich 
rollicking  voice  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
tavern  trolling  forth  with  much  fire  and  abandon  the 
following  stave : 

''  Beau-ing,  belle-ing,  dancing,  drinking, 
Breaking  windows,  cursing,  sinking, 
^ver  raking,  never  thinking, 

lyive  the  Rakes  of  Mallow  ; 
Spending  faster  than  it  comes. 
Beating  waiters,  bailifl^,  duns, 
Bacchus'  true-begotten  sons, 

I^ive  the  Rakes  of  Mallow." 

**  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  Andrew,  eagerly  ; 
and  when  the  landlord  advanced  to  meet  them,  he 
asked  if  Jasper  Teague  was  in  the  house. 
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The  landlord  smiled,  and  gave  an  affirmative  reply. 

Mr.  Wayte,  wbo  was  unusually  grave  and  even  de- 
jected, now  inquired  whether  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  night ;  and  on  being  informed  that  he 
could,  he  requested  to  be  conducted  to  his  room, 
apologising  at  the  same  time  to  Andrew  for  his  abrupt 
withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  Andrew- 
could  not  help  surmising  that  his  parting  from  the 
Countess  had  something  to  do  with  the  sadness  and 
oppression  which  he  had  shown  all  that  day. 

Andrew  and  Simpson  were  now  conducted  up-stairs, 
and  ushered  to  a  small  room  in  which  were  seated  two 
men,  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the  clouds  of  tobac- 
co-smoke in  which  they  were  enveloped.  One  of 
them  was  Jasper  Teague,  who  was  seated  beside  a 
table,  with  his  lame  leg  stretched  out  in  front  of  him 
upon  a  chair,  while  he  was  beating  the  time  of  his 
song  upon  the  floor  with  one  of  his  crutches. 

On  catching  sight  of  Andrew,  he  stopped  abruptly 
in  his  vocal  performance  and  gave  utterance  to  an 
ecstatic  yell. 

"  Tare  and  ages  !  It  *s  Andrew  Prosser  !  Whurroo ! 
Give  us  your  hand,  me  jewel ;  it  *s  meself  would  like 
to  dance  a  jig  for  joy,  but  for  this  murtherin*  leg  of 
mine." 

Andrew  went  forward  and  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  occupant  of 
the  room  rose  and  said — 

**Ye  hae  got  a  short  memory  for  auld  freends, 
Andy." 

Andrew  started,  and  rapturously  exclaimed, 
"Michael   Bumside,   by  a*   that  *s  wunnerfu* !      It 
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never  rains  but  it  pours.  Bless  your  kind  heart, 
Michael,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  your  honest  face 
again."  And  he  shook  the  good-hearted  skipper's 
hand  again  and  again. 

Simpson,  who  had  not  as  yet  uttered  a  word,  now 
slowly  advanced  to  Burnside,  and  thrusting  his  fist 
under  that  worthy's  nose,  said  with  a  vicious  snarl, 
"Ye  devil's  limb,  I  hae  ye  noo !  " 

"Oh,  it 's  you,  Simpson  !  "  said  Michael,  coolly. 

'*  Ay,  it 's  me,  and  nae  thanks  to  you,  ye  hempie ! 
I  suppose  ye  thocht  I  had  gaen  to  Davy's  Locker  by 
this  time?" 

"  Aweel,  Simpson,  them  that  *s  bom  to  be  hanged 
winna  droon,  the  proverb  says.  But  dinna  shake 
your  nieve  in  my  face  ;  I  micht  accidentally  hurt  ye. 
Hoots,  man !  ye  played  Andrew  here  a  pliskie,  and 
ye  got  your  fairing  for  't.  We  're  quits,  and  I  bear 
ye  nae  malice.  Sit  doon  and  hae  a  dram,  and  dinna 
fidge  aboot  as  gin  ye  had  St.  Vitus*  dance." 

"I  want  you,  Michael  Burnside,  to  gang  doon  wi' 
me  to  some  handy  back -yard  and  redd  up  matters  wi' 
me.  Ye  scoundrel,  how  can  ye  look  me  in  the  face? 
Ye  filled  me  fou',  and  robbed  me  o*  my  strength,  and 
when  I  was  asleep  ye  said,  *  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Simpson.' " 

"Do  I  look  like  Delilah,  ye  blethering  idiot?" 
said  Michael,  with  a  roystering  laugh.  "Sit  doon, 
man,  and  we  '11  a'  be  crouse  and  canty  thegether." 

At  this  point  Jasper  Teague,  who  had  been  drum- 
ming impatiently  with  his  crutch  upon  the  table, 
burst  forth — 

"  Sit  down  wid  ye,  ye  jabbering  spalpeens  !    As  for 
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you,  Simpson  or  Samson,  or  whativer  ye  call  your- 
self—and faix,  ye  would  n't  be  amiss  to  get  your  hair 
cut,  like  your  namesake — sit  down ;  we  're  all 
friends  here,  ye  omadhaun  !  Andy,  ring  the  bell  for 
mounseer.  Eh,  Andy,  Andy,  where  have  ye  been,  ye 
divil  ?  " 

**I  tried  to  get  out  of  Paris  to  return  to  you,  Jasper ; 
but  I  could  n*t  manage.  I  *m  glad  to  see  that  you  *re 
all  right  again.     I  was  often  uneasy  about  you." 

"  Onaisy !  not  so  onaisy  as  I  was,  by  the  Mass  ! 
But  the  ould  sinner  was  n*t  so  bad,  after  all.  We  got 
frindly  after  you  left.  And  his  daughter  was  a  kind- 
hearted  colleen.  God  bless  her!  She  bejewed  me 
wid  tears  when  I  bade  her  good-bye.*'  And  Jasper 
heaved  a  reminiscent  sigh. 

**  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  when  you  are  able  to 
move  about  ?  "  asked  Andrew. 

*'  I  'm  going  to  the  Centre  of  Civilisation,  me 
bhoy ! " 

"  Where 's  that  ?  "  asked  Andrew. 

"  Paris,  av  course,  the  Home  of  Freedom,  the  Cra- 
dle of  Humanity,  the  Areopagus  of  Nations." 

"The  Black  Hole  of  Tyranny,  you  mean,"  said 
Andrew.  "  Of  course  you  know  that  Robespierre  has 
been  executed  ?  " 

**  Peace  to  his  manes !  "  said  Jasper,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  horses.  "  He 
was  too  logical  and  thorough-going  to  suit  his  country- 
men, who  are  apt  to  be  frivolous.  It 's  their  only 
fault." 

The  landlord  now  appeared. 

"  What  div  ye  drink,  Andy  ?  "  asked  Jasper. 
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**  I  would  rather  eat  first,  to  tell  you  the  truth,*'  re- 
plied Andrew,  with  a  smile. 

"Av  course  ye  can  do  that  as  ye  go  along.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  a  navigable  stream,  and  then  ye 
can  float  as  much  produce  on  it  as  y«  like.  Some 
claret,  mounseer,  to  flush  the  channel,  and  a  gibelotte 
or  any  handy  little  kickshaw.  Ye  can  bring  up  a 
bottle  of  cognac  when  ye  come  back — it  will  save 
trouble.  Ye  can  let  us  have  a  couple  of  fowls  further 
on,  and  a  jam-bone,  but  as  little  of  the  bone  as  possi- 
ble.   A  lions,  vieux  coq  !  " 

The  landlord  seemed  uncertain  whether  to  laugh 
or  be  indignant  at  Jasper's  outrageous  French,  but 
finally  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  a  pacific  compromise, 
and  withdrew. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Teague,  medita- 
tively, "  that  this  broken  leg  av  mine  has  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise." 

"  I  'm  convinced  of  that,"  said  Andrew.  "  I  fancy 
your  neck  would  have  been  in  danger  if  you  had  gone 
to  the  Centre  of  Civilisation." 

"Ye  see,  Andy,  Robespierre  and  his  crew  did  n't 
like  the  military, — they  were  maybe  a  bit  jealous  of 
the  fame  gained  by  the  Ginerals ;  and  I  'm  thinking 
he  would  n't  have  cared  to  send  an  expeditionary 
force  to  deliver  me  counthree  from  the  galling  chains 
av  slavery.     But  there  *s  a  better  chance  now." 

"You  are  chasing  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  Jasper,"  said 
Andrew.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Want?  Begorra,  I  want  me  counthree  to  be  free 
and  independent — a  Republic,  in  short." 

"  That 's  a  dream,  Jasper.     England  will  never  con- 
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sent  to  that.  It  *s  the  case  of  the  iron  and  the  earthen 
pot  swimmmg  down  the  same  stream.  If  you  put  the 
earthen  pot  in  the  iron  pot,  all  's  well ;  but  if  they 
float  separately,  it  's  easy  to  see  which  will  be 
broken.** 

"Ay,  but  if  you  put  gunpowther  in  the  earthen  pot 
it  will  blow  the  iron  pot  to  smithereens.** 

"  And  itself  at  the  same  time.** 

"  Better  death  than  dishonour !  *'  cried  Mr.  Teague, 
thumping  his  breast. 

*'  There  *s  no  dishonour  in  being  part  of  the  British 
Empire,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Damn  the  British  Empire !  '*  cried  Mr.  Teague, 
brandishing  his  crutch.  **  It  is  founded  on  violence, 
robbery,  fraud,  and  oppression.  No,  me  counthree 
rejects  the  supremacy  of  an  alien  race  which  has  been 
the  blood-sucking  leech  of  humanity.** 

*'  You  Irishmen  always  get  drunk  on  rhetoric,**  said 
Andrew,  with  some  contempt  in  his  tone. 

"  Avast  argufying  !  **  Burnside  broke  in,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "Ye  may  pay  out  as  muckle  cable  as 
ye  like,  ye  *11  never  get  to  the  bottom  o*  that  subject. 
In  my  opinion  Ireland  is  married  to  Great  Britain 
for  better  or  worse,  and  it  *s  wiser  for  her  to  keep  a 
calm  sough  than  to  scart  John  Bull*s  face  or  rug  his 
hair,  much  less  rin*  awa*  wi*  anither  man,  sic  as 
a  deluderin*  Frenchman.  Johnny  Crapaw  is  unco 
polite  to  the  lassies,  but  he  *s  treacherous  and  incon- 
stant That  *s  my  opinion,  but  I  *11  no  agufy  aboot  it. 
If  ye  want  the  time  o*  day,  I  *11  show  you  the  face  o* 
my  watch,  but  I  *11  no  show  you  the  machinery.** 

"  You  *re  the  first  Scotchman,  Michael,  I  ever  met 
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that  was  n't  prepared  to  argue  the  main-mast  out  of  a 
three-decker,**  said  Mr.  Teague  ;  **  whereas  your  John 
Bull,  if  he  can*t  upset  your  argument,  he  knocks 
you  down.  That  *s  the  way  he  has  treated  Ould 
Ireland.** 

**  It  *s  a  very  good  way,**  rejoined  Michael,  com- 
posedly. "John  Bull  is  a  business  man,  and  he  kens 
brawly  that  work  and  clishmaclavers  dinna  gang  the- 
gither,  so  he  just  knocks  the  gibbie-gash  doon  and 
pushes  on.  He  *s  a  wise  man,  and  puir  Sandy  micht 
tak*  a  lesson  frae  him.  It  was  claverin*  and  argufyin' 
that  lost  us  the  battles  o'  Solway  Moss,  Dunbar,  and 
Bothwell  Brig.  I  dinna  believe  in  talking.  It  *s  thin 
soup  that  wallops  maist.  I^et  us  get  to  business,  gin 
ye  please.** 

**  What  business  ?  **  demanded  Mr.  Teague,  with  an 
astonished  look. 

"  Weel,  I  *11  gang  bail  Andrew  is  no  here  to  blether 
about  centres  o*  civilisation,**  said  Michael,  sarcasti- 
cally. "  I  want  to  ken  what  he  *s  after,  and  to  lend 
him  a  helping  hand,  if  I  can.** 

"  You  *re  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  Michael,**  said 
Andrew,  warmly. 

**  Nae  havers,  Andy ;  we  're  brithers,  ye  ken.  Can  I 
help  ye  ?    Dinna  be  blate.*' 

**I  want  to  get  back  to  my  ain  country,**  said  An- 
drew, with  a  gulp. 

"  But  ye  *re  outlawed.** 

"I  dinna  care.** 

"You'll  be  arrested  at  ance.** 

"I  ken  that.  But  I'll  get  justice  at  least  over 
yonder.** 
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"  Troth,  ye  '11  get  that,  me  bhoy  !  "  said  Mr.  Teague, 
with  an  obstreperous  laugh.  "  British  justice  !  that  *s 
ginerally  a  long  rope  wid  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it." 

"And  besides,'*  continued  Andrew,  **if  I  was  a 
member  of  a  secret  society,  I  made  some  amends.  I 
did  n't  behave  like  a  traitor  on  board  the  Hecla.  That 
should  count  for  something.** 

*'  You  are  a  renegade,*'  cried  Mr.  Teague,  hotly. 

"  Call  me  what  you  like,"  said  Andrew.  "  I  was  a 
reformer  once  ;  I  want  to  be  a  subject  now." 

"  You  are  in  the  richt  o't,'*  said  Bumside,  heartily. 
'*  Britain  for  ever,  and  God  save  the  King  !  '* 

"The  divil  blister  me  !  "  cried  Mr.  Teague,  furiously. 
"  If  it  was  not  for  me  lame  leg,  I  would  fight  ye  both. 
King  George  !  I  despise  him  for  a  drivelling  idiot,  a 
slavering  imbecile,  him  and  his  stupid  Dutch  frow." 

"Easy  now,  Jasper,"  said  Bumside,  slowly  rising. 
"  I  canna  gie  ye  a  bag  o*  broken  banes,  seein*  as  how 
ane  o'  your  legs  is  broken  already,  and  it  would  be  a 
dirty  thing  to  do  it ;  but  if  ye  winna  belay  a'  that 
treasonable  balderdash,  why,  by ,  I  '11  gag  ye  !" 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  Andrew,  hastily.  "Dinna 
let  us  bullyrag  ane  anither.  Jasper  Teague  is  hot- 
tempered,  but  he  's  a  kind-hearted  chiel.  He  was 
good  to  me,  and  I  '11  never  forget  it,  never." 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Andy,**  cried  Mr.  Teague, 
impulsively.  "You  were  always  a  jewel  of  a  bhoy. 
If  I  have  said  anything  to  annoy  you,  I  withdraw  it. 
When  King  George*s  name  is  mentioned,  the  blood 
gets  to  me  head.  Fill  your  glass,  Michael — ^I  forgive 
you.*' 

"Thank  ye,"  said  Bumside,  drily. 
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**  Well,  then,  Michael,"  continued  Andrew,  "  I  want 
to  return  to  Scotland.     Can  you  help  me  ?  " 

**  Easy.  I  set  sail  to-morrow  morning  wi*  a  bit 
cargo.  I*m  a  free-trader,  ye  ken,"  he  added,  half 
apologetically.  "  I  dinna  believe  in  trammelling  the 
trade  in  spirits  and  so  forth.  Put  a  higher  tax  on 
land — that  's  my  motto.  So,  Andy,  I  can  land  you 
somewhere  on  the  English  coast :  I  *m  no'  gangin' 
direct  to  Scotland,  ye  see,  this  voyage." 

"  That  would  do  very  well,"  said  Andrew. 

Simpson,  who  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  silent 
and  sullen,  now  addressed  Bumside. 

**  I  expect  that  ye  '11  take  me  alang  wi'  you.  Ye 
kidnapped  me,  and  it  *s  only  fair  that  ye  should  take 
me  back." 

*'  I  hae  nae  objection,"  replied  Bumside,  with  good- 
natured  contempt.  '*  Let  the  draflf  gang  wi'  the 
maut." 

"  I  have  also  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Wayte,  who  wishes  to 
return  to  England "  continued  Andrew. 

"If  he's  your  freend,  he's  mine,"  said  Bumside, 
promptly. 

*'I  wish  I  was  to  go  wid  ye,"  said  Mr.  Teague, 
heaving  a  prodigious  sigh.  "The  Frinch  are  very 
frivolous.  It 's  their  only  fault.  But  me  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  me  counthree,  whether  as  a  deliverer  or  a 
martyr.  Och  !  I  would  pawn  my  ears,  begorra,  to 
dance  a  jig  again  at  Widow  Malone's,  in  the  dear  lit- 
tle village  of  Ballymachree.  But  Ould  Ireland  for 
ever !  I  shall  be  well  content  if  the  fibres  of  me  heart 
supply  one  string  for  Ireland's  broken  harp."  And 
he  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
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The  landlord  now  entered  and  informed  his  guests 
that  supper  was  ready.  Mr.  Teague  instantly  recov- 
ered his  native  gaiety. 

**  What  have  ye  got,  mounseer  ?  No  disguised  frogs 
or  stewed  snails,  I  hope.  Begorra,  there  's  too  much 
sauce  in  this  noble  land  of  yours  !  More  nature  and 
less  art  should  be  your  motto.  I  have  me  doubts 
about  your  d  la  this  and  h  la  that.  If  it  *s  beef,  let  it 
be  beef,  and  let  us  thank  God  for  the  dish  and  not  you. 
Voyez-vouSy  mounseer  ?  ** 

The  landlord  fortunately  could  make  very  little  of 
this  tirade,  which  was  conveyed  in  exceedingly  pie- 
bald French.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
bowing  and  smirking  complacently. 

**They  are  a  frivolous  nation,"  muttered  Mr. 
Teague,  dejectedly. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  recital  of 
their  mutual  adventures  and  in  arranging  their  plans 
for  the  morrow. 

At  daybreak  Andrew  roused  Mr. 'Wayte  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  happy  chance  that  enabled  them 
to  return  to  England.  Mr.  Wayte  received  the  cheer- 
ing news  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  struck 
Andrew  as  almost  stern  and  ominous.  His  eyes  glit- 
tered with  a  feverish  light,  and  he  muttered,  half 
to  himself,  "The  day  of  reckoning  has  come  at 
last ! " 

After  partaking  of  a  hasty  meal  and  bidding  the 
warm-hearted  Irishman  farewell,  the  four  men  went 
down  to  the  harbour.  The  tide  was  beginning  to  ebb, 
and  a  south-east  wind  was  blowing  steadily.  Michael's 
lugger  was  lying  in  the  outermost  dock,  and  every- 
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thing  was  in  readiness  for  casting  off.  In  a  short 
time  they  warped  out  of  the  harbour,  the  sails  were 
set,  and  the  gallant  little  vessel  was  soon  dancing 
merrily  over  the  waves  towards  the  friendly  shores 
of  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MR.   WAYTK  TEI<I<S  HIS  STORY. 

DURING  the  voyage  Mr.  Wayte  was  unusually 
silent  and  abstracted;  his  brows  were  sternly 
knitted,  and  there  was  a  restless  and  almost 
baleful  gleam  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  unable  to  sit 
still,  and  passed  the  time  in  pacing  the  deck. 
Andrew,  on  the  other  hand,  seated  himself  in  the 
bows,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  northern  horizon,  eager 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  English  land.  It  was  a 
bright  exhilarating  day,  and  a  fresh  top-gallant  breeze 
sent  the  little  vessel  scudding  nimbly  over  the  waves. 
Michael  Burnside  had  agreed  to  land  his  passengers 
at  some  convenient  spot  between  Folkstone  and 
Dover,  though  such  a  procedure  was  attended  with 
considerable  danger  to  himself.  Accordingly,  during 
the  time  that  the  voyage  lasted,  he  had  scarcely  ever 
his  spy-glass  out  of  his  hands,  on  the  look-out  for 
revenue  cutters.  They  passed  several  ships  of  war 
and  frigates  sailing  majestically  down  Channel, 
clothed  with  canvas  alow  and  aloft,  and  with  the  flag 
of  England  fluttering  at  the  peak.  These  noble  ves- 
sels, however,  paid  no  attention  to  luggers  engaged 
in  the  contraband  traflSc,  regarding  them  as  ''small 
deer"  which  it  was  undignified  to  molest.     They  had 
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only  eyes  for  the  insolent  tricolor  which  dared  to 
flaunt  its  stripes  in  British  waters,  though  indeed, 
after  Lord  Howe's  great  victory  oflF  Ushant,  French 
men-of-war  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  the  British 
cruisers  a  wide  berth. 

By  mid-day  the  William  Pitt  was  running  along 
the  English  coast,  with  the  cliflfs  of  Dover  a  few  miles 
to  the  north,  gleaming  white  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Bumside  was  narrowly  scanning  the  shores,  keenly 
on  the  alert  for  suspicious  symptoms;  but  fortune 
seemed  propitious  ;  and  on  coming  alongside  a  stretch 
of  shore,  apparently  destitute  of  human  habitation, 
and  screened  by  a  background  of  waving  woods,  he 
hove-to,  and  lowered  a  boat.  After  a  cordial  and 
grateful  leave-taking  on  the  part  of  Andrew  and  his 
companions — for  even  Simpson  sulkily  relaxed  his 
virtuous  indignation — they  got  into  the  boat  and 
were  rowed  swiftly  ashore. 

As  if  by  common  impulse,  both  Mr.  Wayte  and  An- 
drew sat  down  and  watched  the  return  of  the  boat  to 
the  lugger.  They  even  followed  with  mechanical 
interest  the  manoeuvres  of  the  little  vessel  as  she  was 
put  upon  her  course  again.  Then  they  exchanged 
looks,  but  neither  of  them  showed  the  least  emotion. 
As  for  Simpson,  he  had  retired  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  rear,  and  had  lit  his  pipe. 

"You,  I  daresay,  expected,  Mr.  Prosser,  as  I  did," 
said  Mr.  Wayte,  "  that  we  would  burst  into  a  kind  of 
lyric  rapture  when  we  reached  England  again.  As  for 
myself,  I  feel  quite  apathetic." 

"  So  do  I.  I  feel  very  much  as  I  used  to  feel  in  my 
younger  days,  when  the  curtain  descended  upon  the 
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fifth  act,  and  the  attendants  began  to  drop  the  brown 
hoUand  coverings  over  the  boxes." 

"Well,  you  see,  we  have  exhausted  our  store  of 
feeling  in  anticipation.  Man  is  perpetually  standing 
on  the  verge  of  a  moral  anticlimax.  How  fleeting  are 
our  joys  and  sorrows !  We  march  from  illusion  to 
disillusion.  Lessing  says  that  the  pursuit  of  Truth  is 
more  valuable  than  Truth  itself;  and  so  perhaps  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure  is  more  inspiring  than 
pleasure  itself.  And  of  all  pleasures,"  he  added,  with 
a  stem  smile,  **  perhaps  the  gratification  of  revenge 
retains  best  its  acrid  savour.  But  why  should  we 
analyse  our  feelings  ?  I^et  us  take  ourselves  for  what 
we  are.  We  are  wedded  to  this  psyche  of  ours  for 
better  or  worse.  Self-introspection  is  bad  ;  it  makes 
saints,  but  it  also  makes  malades  imaginaires.  And 
perhaps  a  saint  is  largely  a  malade  imaginaire.  Well, 
now,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?  " 

"Alas!  what  can  I  do?  I  am  a  beggar  and  an 
outlaw.  I  think  I  shall  forestall  my  arrest  and  get  it 
over." 

"A  wise  man  never  does  desperate  things,  my 
friend.  Have  no  fear  for  the  future.  You  and  I  have 
shared  many  dangers  together ;  you  have  ever  acted 
a  manly  part ;  and  you  have  many  claims  to  my  grati- 
tude and  respect.  I  have  promised  the  Countess  to 
aid  you  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  her  wishes  are 
sacred  with  me.  You  and  I  must  know  each  other 
better.  I  am  no  longer  the  indigent  and  helpless 
gentleman  I  was  in  Paris.  I  have  the  power  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  extricate  you  from  all  your  difficulties. 
Therefore,  as  our  favourite  poet  says — 
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*  Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro.*  " 

**  God  bless  you,  sir  !  "  said  Andrew,  with  a  faltering 
voice. 

"Will  He  bless  me  in  my  present  enterprise?" 
said  Mr.  Wayte,  moodily.  "Well,  well,  let  us  on  to 
Dover." 

Then  suddenly  remembering  the  presence  of  Simp- 
son, he  turned  to  him,  and  said  somewhat  haughtily, 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Simpson  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
return  to — to  Fownie?  " 

"If  I  get  as  far  as  London,  there  is  a  gentleman 
there,  Lord  Wimpole,  who " 

He  stopped  short,  appalled  and  confounded,  for  Mr. 
Wayte's  features  were  instantly  transformed  into  a 
Medusa-mask  of  concentrated  hate  and  fury.  Then 
his  countenance  gradually  relaxed,  and  he  said 
curtly — 

"I  shall  take  you  as  far  as  London,  then." 

When  the  three  men  had  left  the  shore,  and,  after 
penetrating  the  wood  and  crossing  a  few  fields,  had 
struck  the  road  leading  to  Dover,  Simpson  twitched 
Andrew  by  the  sleeve,  and  said  in  alow  and  quavering 
voice,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Andrew." 

Accordingly  Andrew  fell  back,  and  allowed  Mr. 
Wayte  to  pursue  his  way  at  some  distance  ahead. 

"Andrew,"  said  Simpson,  with  a  woe-begone  look, 
"  I  'm  a  damned  scoundrel !  " 

"I  never  took  you  for  a  saint,"  said  Andrew, 
coolly. 

"  I  *m  no  fit  to  associate  wi'  you  and — Mr.  Wayte," 
continued  Simpson,  casting  an  uneasy  look  in  the 
direction  of  that  gentleman. 
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"  Weel,  Simpson,  we  dinna  insist  on  your  society. 
But  I  see  what  this  means.  You  hae  got  something 
on  your  conscience.  I  hae  lang  kent  that,  and  I  hae 
tried  to  get  you  to  purge  your  bosom  o*  the  pestilent 
stuff,  but  ye  aye  put  me  off.  If  ye  hae  anything  to 
confess,  out  wi'  it ;  if  not,  we  had  better  gang  our  ain 
gait.  But  you  're  like  a  convict  wi*  a  round-shot 
fastened  to  his  ankle  ;  you  '11  never  be  easy  till  you 
get  rid  o'  your  secret." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  and  Mr.  Wayte  everything  this  very 
day,"  replied  Simpson,  solemnly. 

**  So  be  it,"  said  Andrew,  gravely.  **  Only  let  there 
be  nae  suppression  o*  the  truth.  Ye  maun  unload 
a'  your  contraband  stuff,  and  let  there  be  nae  false 
bottoms  to  the  keel,  such  as  you  free-traders  con- 
trive." 

"  That 's  a'  richt,  Andrew ;  but  ye  maunna  think 
me  a  monster  o'  depravity  for  a'  that.  I  haena  cut 
anybody's  craig  or  stolen  money.  I  hae  only  held 
my  tongue,  when  I  should  hae  spoken  oot." 

"A  close  mouth  is  a  shut  heart,  Simpson,"  said 
Andrew.  "  Eh,  man,  what  joy  ye  hae  lost  a'  these 
years !  You  hae  been  like  the  folks  that  brick  up 
their  windows  to  escape  the  window-tax,  and  so  lose 
the  blessed  sunshine.  As  Milton  sae  grandly  says 
of  such  a  one  as  you.  Himself  is  his  own  dungeon." 

"  It 's  true,  Andrew,  unco  true.  But  though  I  'm  no 
excusing  mysel',  still  there  's  a  per  contra  in  the 
account,  as  you'll  see." 

"Ay,  ay,  Simpson;  as  you're  in  a  commercial 
mood,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  a  complete  cessio 
bonorutn  instead   o'    trying  to    compound  wi'  your 
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creditors,  your  conscience  being  the  biggest  o'  them 
a*,  I  trow.  And  when  do  ye  mean  to  make  this 
confession?*' 

"  This  very  nicht,  after  I  hae  reddit  everything  up 
in  my  ain  mind." 

"  Aweel,  I  *  11  leave  you  to  that  pleasant  occupation  ; 
and  I  would  advise  you  no  to  illuminate  the  chapter 
o'  your  autobiography  that  ye  are  ettlin*  to  gie  us. 
Let  it  be  the  truth,  the  hale  truth,  and  naething  but 
the  truth." 

So  saying,  Andrew  stepped  briskly  forward  and 
overtook  Mr.  Wayte.  An  hour's  walk  brought  them 
into  Dover,  where  they  put  up  at  a  retired  and 
unpretending  inn. 

Simpson,  no  doubt  feeling  that  his  presence  was  an 
incumbrance,  whispered  Andrew  that  he  was  going 
to  take  a  "daunder"  through  the  town,  and  would 
not  rejoin  him  till  the  evening.  Andrew  gave  a  short 
nod  of  acquiescence,  and  Simpson  slunk  off.  Mr. 
Wayte  then  ordered  dinner,  and  while  it  was  being 
prepared,  conversed  affably,  and  even  affectionately, 
with  Andrew. 

The  little  room  which  they  occupied  appeared 
adapted  for  friendly  and  confidential  discourse.  The 
roof  was  low,  the  walls  wainscoted  ;  the  furniture  was 
solid,  old-fashioned,  and  sincerely  clumsy  ;  the  small 
window  admitted  a  discreet  and  tempered  light,  and 
the  deepness  of  the  embrasure  indicated  the '  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  A  sea-coal  fire  was  burning  in  the 
large  hearth,  for  Mr.  Wayte,  from  his  long  residence 
abroad  was  susceptible  to  cold  ;  but  it  burned  quietly 
and   unobtrusively,   and  its  simmering  murmur  in- 
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vited  reverie  or  the  sober  interchange  of  thought. 
Above  the  chimney-shelf  was  a  portrait  of  King 
George.  On  one  of  the  walls  hung  a  dingy  oil-paint- 
ing depicting  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
and  on  another  wall  was  an  engraving  representing 
the  Ivord  Mayor's  procession.  One  or  two  coloured 
prints  of  famous  race-horses  completed  the  artistic 
embellishment  of  the  room.  Mr.  Wayte  glanced 
about  him  with  a  smile. 

**  How  delightfully  English  it  all  is !  **  he  exclaimed. 
"  Ah,  this  is  infinitely  better  than  the  hideous  bust 
of  Marat,  and  pictures  of  the  theatrical  Feast  of 
Reason." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  another  lung  to  breathe 
with,'*  said  Andrew,  gaily,  and  taking  a  deep  breath 
of  inward  content. 

"  All  hail  to  our  native  fogs  ! "  said  Mr.  Wayte. 
"  They  abuse  our  climate  monstrously ;  our  good 
honest  rains  are  excellent  things — they  make  the 
grass  green,  and  keep  our  English  maids  fresh  and 
sweet." 

"  I  am  like  the  sailor,"  said  Andrew,  "  who,  on 
reaching  the  English  Channel,  thanked  God  he  had 
got  rid  at  last  of  these  *  damned  blue  skies.'  " 

*'  Ah,  I  understand  that,  Andrew !  I  have  lived  for 
years  on  a  coral  island,  with  eternal  sapphire  around 
and  above  me." 

**  You  were  shipwrecked,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Ay,  shipwrecked.  That  reminds  me  that  before 
we  leave  Dover  we  must  equip  ourselves  with 
weapons.  You  don't  perceive  the  association  of 
ideas,  I  daresay." 
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"I  do  not,  sir." 

**  What  would  you  say,  Andrew,  if  a  friend  whom 
you  had  benefited  in  a  hundred  ways  left  you  on  a 
desert  island  to  die,  while  he  sailed  away  to  usurp 
your  possessions?** 

"No  punishment  is  too  severe  for  such  a  wretch.*' 

"True,  true.  That  race-horse  there  can  as  soon 
chase  and  overtake  a  vulture  as  the  law*s  penalty  soar 
to  the  height  of  such  a  crime.  Punishment  must  give 
place  to  vengeance.  I  have  been  silent  long  enough  : 
I  will  tell  you  my  unhappy  fortunes.** 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  sat  for 
some  time  gazing  moodily  into  the  fire.  Then  he 
heaved  an  impatient  sigh  and  turned  round  to 
Andrew,  who  had  composed  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  respectful  attention. 

"I  was  a  naval  officer,  Andrew — Captain  of  the 
Indomitable — when  my  vessel  was  wrecked  by  a 
violent  storm  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  boats  were 
manned  and  victualled  when  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  Indomitable  was  foundering.  I  and  my  first 
lieutenant — this  false  friend,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
— remained  on  board.  Let  me  do  him  justice :  he 
was  a  gallant  seaman,  and  he  deemed  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  desert  me.  When  day  broke,  my  ship 
was  still  afloat,  though  labouring  heavily,  and  her 
bulwarks  awash  with  the  waves.  A  coral  islet  was 
on  oiu:  lee ;  we  drifted  down  upon  it,  and  struck  ; 
and  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  storm  had  abated, 
we  effected  a  landing.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the 
weary  time  we  spent  upon  that  lonely  island.  Now 
mark  the  sequel.     While  I  was  sleeping  one  night, 
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my  companion  discovered  the  approach  of  a  British 
vessel.  He  had  no  doubt  matured  his  plans  in  antici- 
pation of  such  a  contingency.  He  roused  me,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  me,  and  forced  a  duel  upon  me.  For- 
tune favoured  him ;  he  plunged  his  sword  into  my 
side.  He  then  dragged  my  body  into  a  small  low 
cave.  When  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was  weak 
as  an  infant  with  loss  of  blood,  and  at  the  slightest 
movement  my  wound  reopened.  With  infinite  diffi- 
culty I  plucked  some  of  the  leaves  from  the  plantain 
boughs  which  he  had  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  by  way  of  concealment,  and  I  spread  them  like 
a  compress  over  the  wound.  Their  coolness  soothed 
the  pain,  and  they  acted  like  an  adhesive  plaster.  I 
recovered,  but  for  many  weeks  and  months  I  was  but 
the  wreck  of  my  former  self  Cursed  friend  !  cursed 
cousin !  " 

"He  sailed  away,  I  suppose?"  said  Andrew,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Ay,  he  sailed  away  to  take  possession  of  my  name 
and  estates." 

"  How  long  after  that  did  you  remain  on  the  island, 
sir?"  asked  Andrew,  after  a  long  pause  of  silent 
sympathy. 

"  Nine  years,  nine  years,"  murmured  Mr,  Wayte, 
in  a  dull,  monotonous  voice. 

"  Nine  years  ! "  repeated  Andrew. 

"Ay,  and  I  had  left  a  sweet  wife  and  child,  a  win- 
some little  maid,  but  five  years  old  when  I  left  Eng- 
land.   Poor  Lucy  !  poor  little  Bell ! " 

"How  did  you  get  away  at  last?  "  asked  Andrew, 
with  eager  interest. 
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"  A  French  frigate  came  to  the  island  and  took  me 
off.  But  as  former  captain  of  an  English  war-vessel 
I  was  virtually  a  prisoner,  and  I  was  interned  in 
France.  I  was  taken  to  Paris  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  my  hard  fate  was 
allowed  a  qualified  degree  of  liberty,  the  more  so  that 
I  aflfected  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 
An  tmigrt  nobleman,  whom  I  had  helped  to  conceal, 
promised  before  he  made  his  escape  from  Paris  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  my  wife  and  child  in  Ports- 
mouth, where  I  had  left  them.  He  honourably  ful- 
filled his  promise,  and  wrote  me  a  letter  which  was 
forwarded  to  me  from  England  by  a  contraband  trader, 
and  posted  on  to  Paris  from  Calais.  It  was  of  course 
opened  by  the  authorities  in  Paris — for,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  the  petite  poste  there  was  under  police 
surveillance ;  but  as  the  contents  were  innocent 
enough  and  signed  by  a  non-compromising  name,  it 
was  delivered  to  me.  From  this  letter  I  learned  that 
my  wife  had  died  two  years  after  my  departure  from 
England,  and  that  my  daughter  had  disappeared.  Oh 
God  !  to  think  of  it !  If  I  knew  what  had  become  of 
her,  I  would  die  contentedly.  But  what  fate  may  not 
a  helpless  orphan  suffer !  Where  is  she  now  ?  Per- 
chance a  nameless  drudge,  brought  up  in  ignorance 
and  squalor,  perchance  sullied  with  vice.  I  have  only 
one  hope  :  villain  though  my  cousin  is — for  I  am  sure 
he  lives,  he  is  predestined  to  suffer  my  vengeance — 
I  have  the  faint  conviction  that  he  would  not  act 
basely  and  brutally  with  my  little  maid.  He  loved 
her  mother — we  were  rivals  before  I  wedded  I^ucy — 
and  surely  there  must  be  bounds  even  to  his  tran- 
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scendent  villany.  He  was  proud  too,  and  I  think  he 
would  not  suffer  one  of  his  own  blood  to  be  degraded 
and  dishonoured.  I  try  to  believe  all  this,  but  chilling 
doubts  and  fears  are  never  absent  from  my  mind.  She 
was  a  sweet  little  wench,  with  dark  hair  and  deep-blue 
eyes,  always  gentle  and  pensive,  as  if  the  future  al- 
ready overshadowed  her.  If  daily  prayers  of  despair- 
ing love  avail,  then  God  will  have  guarded  from  harm 
my  little  Bell.  But  ah  !  what  tragedies  He  permits, 
and  gives  no  sign  ! " 

His  voice  was  choked  with  emotion ;  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept  silently. 

Andrew  gazed  with  mechanical  fixity  at  him,  for 
strange  thoughts  were  surging  in  his  mind,  gleams  of 
hope,  and  visions  of  glad  possibilities. 

"  You  said  her  name  was  Bell  ?  " 

"  Yes,  what  of  that  ?  Her  full  name  was  Isabel 
Caroline ;  but  her  poor  mother  and  I  always  called 
her  Bell :  it  suited  her  pretty  face,  and  her  clear  sweet 
voice,  for  she  would  sing  softly  to  herself  for  hours." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wayte,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  know  her  ! 
I  taught  a  girl  of  that  name,  answering  to  your 
description,  and  now,  I  should  say,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age." 

**  Alas,  my  friend,  your  recognition  is  as  weak  as  the 
*  anagnorisis '  of  a  Greek  tragedy  !  " 

"  Bide  a  wee, — I  beg  pardon,  I  drop  into  broad 
Scotch  when  I  get  excited.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  this  same  lassie  ;  and  I  shotdd  n*t  wonder  if 
Simpson  had  something  to  tell  us  about  it :  he  repre- 
sented her  to  be  his  niece,  but  I  had  always  my 
doubts  ;  there  was  a  nameless  air  of  distinction  about 
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her, — she  made  me  often  think  of  Shakespeare's 
Perdita." 

**'Go  on,  Andrew,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  tremulously. 
"Oh,  if  it  were  so!" 

"  Dark  hair  and  blue  eyes — ^that  's  not  such  a  com- 
mon combination,  is  it?  And  a  grave,  half-melan- 
choly expression  ;  and  oh  !  the  finest  voice  you  ever 
heard.  I  was  the  precentor  in  the  Parish  Kirk  ;  and 
whiles  I  almost  forgot  to  lead,  listening  to  her.  It 
was  better  than  the  sermon  :  you  felt,  as  you  listened, 
that  you  were  but  a  poor  creature,  no  fit  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  blessed  harpers  harping  on  their  harps ; 
but  at  the  same  time  you  also  felt,  deep  down  in  your 
aching  heart,  that  there  was  a  heavenly  message  of 
*  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.*  Her  voice  was  a 
Miserere  and  a  Magnificat  in  one.    To  hear  her  sing — 

'  How  glorious  Sion's  courts  appear, 
The  city  of  our  God  I  '— 

and  me  pretending  to  lead  all  the  time  with  my  big 
coarse  domineering  voice !  It  was  like  a  duet  of  a 
corn-crake  and  a  nightingale." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,  Andrew.  My  poor  Lucy 
was  an  enchanting  singer.  It  was  on  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane  that  I  first  saw  her.  Go  on,  my  friend, 
go  on  ! " 

**Then  there  *s  this  little  point,  now  that  we  are 
raking  the  evidence  together  :  I  fancy  you  have  heard 
tell  of  Fownie  afore  now,  by  your  tone  and  look 
when " 

"  Did  this  young  maid  live  in  Fownie  ?  " 

'*  Where  else  ?  I  was  dominie  there." 
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"  To  be  sure ;  I  forgot  for  the  moment ** 

"Then,  forby  that,  there  was  a  gentleman  there 
that  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  hankering  after  her,  a 
kind  of  mysterious  interest  in  her " 

"Who?  who?'' 

"  Lord  Wimpole." 

Mr.  Wayte  with  a  convulsive  start  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  With  his  eyes  flashing 
fire  and  his  clenched  right  hand  extended  with  a 
passionate  gesture,  he  cried  ojit — 

**  Damn  the  villain  !    I  am  Lord  Wimpole !  " 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
Simpson  makes  confession. 

HAS  any  philosopher  in  his  contemplation  of 
human  life  endeavoured  to  account  for  coinci- 
dences ?  And  yet  they  play  often  as  important  a 
part  in  the  shaping  of  our  life  and  the  determination  of 
our  fortunes  as  deliberate  design.  The  popular  imagi- 
nation has  not  ignored  their  existence  and  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  good  fairies  and  (shall  we  say  ?)  guardian 
angels  get  the  credit  for  some  interposition  of  happy 
chance  at  a  crisis  in  our  life.  So  little  has  chance  or 
fortune  in  any  random  sense  been  supposed  to  aflfect 
our  destiny,  that  this  mysterious  element  has  been 
converted  into  a  goddess,  as  implying  volition  and 
design.  And  if  we  speak  of  Dame  Fortune,  we  only 
mean  that  her  purposes,  while  still  purposes,  have  the 
capricious  character  which  belongs  to  the  sex.  But 
if,  in  etherealising  our  conceptions  of  this  potent  in- 
fluence, we  strip  from  Fortune  her  pinions  (for  chance 
seems  to  travel  long  distances  and  has  her  mystic 
telegraphy),  and  if  we  reduce  her  to  an  abstraction, 
we  have  advanced  not  a  single  step  towards  an  ex- 
planation of  this  strange  phenomenon.  What,  after 
all,  is  meant  when  we  say  that  a  thing  has  happened 
by  chance  ?  It  is  a  mere  confession  of  ignorance  ;  and 
science,  which  has  resolved  the  Will-o*-the-wisp  into 
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a  gaseous  exhalation,  may  very  properly  attempt  to 
analyse  this  flickering  and  erratic  element  also.  If 
the  casting  of  dice  (the  symbol  of  chance,  for  we 
speak  of  the  "hazard  of  a  die  ")  is  determined  by  in- 
flexible laws  which  are  merely  too  complicated  and 
swift  in  their  action  to  be  traced,  why  should  we  not 
admit  that  chance  too  has  its  laws  ?  The  motion  and 
shape  of  tossing  waves  appear  to  be  the  acme  of  irreg- 
ularity, but  every  dancing  molecule  is  as  subject  to 
law  as  the  planets  in  their  courses.  How  then  are  we 
to  account  for  coincidences,  which  are  the  fairy  folk 
of  chance?  Is  there  a  daemonic  influence  at  work 
upon  our  lives,  or  are  there  unconscious  effluences 
from  ourselves,  which  convey  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  form  invisible  currents  or  sweeping  undulations 
acting  on  other  attempered  natures  and  bringing  them 
into  unexpected  and  startling  relation  with  ourselves  ? 
If  there  is  an  ether  within  the  air  which  is  to  the  air 
what  our  soul  is  to  our  body,  may  we  not  also  have 
our  personal  and  spiritual  ether  which  radiates  from 
us  in  far-reaching  lines  and  vibrations  ?  Nay,  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  there  are  dark  rays,  may  not  our  soul 
have  its  dark  rays  emanating  from  its  hidden  centre  ? 
We  strike  a  note  upon  a  piano,  and  a  glass  globe  sings 
responsively.  Can  we  too  diffuse  psychical  undulations 
which  travel  to  kindred  natures  and  evoke  an  answer- 
ing note  ?  The  idea  is  far-fetched  only  to  those  who 
do  not  realise  that  our  exterior  nature  is  crass,  our 
senses  dull.  We  have  not  even  the  eye  of  the  eagle  or 
the  scent  of  the  dog.  If  we  have  each  our  own  pecu- 
liar odour  which  our  dog  discriminates,  may  we  not 
have  other  emanations  as  imperceptible  to  ourselves  ? 
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The  swallow  flying  southward  needs  no  compass,  and 
does  not  understand  why  it  turns  its  flight  thither  ;  but 
its  finely  tissued  senses  catch  as  it  were  with  a  filter 
every  airy  hint  and  impalpable  beckoning  from  sunny 
lands ;  and  so  perchance  we  too  are  ail-unconsciously 
drawn  by  spiritual  visitings  from  afar.  And  if  so, 
chance,  coincidence,  or  whatever  term  we  use,  will  be 
but  a  name  for  the  workings  of  this  eflEusive  essence, 
this  volatile  soul  of  ours. 

Andrew  perchance  did  not  speculate  in  this  way 
when  he  found  that  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
so  intimately  associated  was  the  father  of  his  favourite 
pupil,  but  none  the  less  he  was  amazed  at  the  strange 
and  fascinating  coincidence.  He  sat  for  a  time  unable 
to  articulate  a  word,  confused  and  bewildered  by  the 
throng  of  ideas  which  coursed  through  his  mind.  At 
last  he  stammered  out — 

"So  this  so-called  Lord  Wimpole  was  your  false 
friend  and  cousin  ?" 

"The  same." 

"I  am  truly  grieved  to  hear  it,  for  many  reasons. 
*  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning ! '  But  oh  !  I  am  rejoiced  for  BelPs  sake 
that  all  this  has  come  out ;  for  I  am  now  sure  that 
she  is  your  daughter." 

"And  you  say  she  is  good  and  beautiful?"  asked 
Mr.  Wajrte — as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him  for  the 
present. 

"  That  she  is,  God  bless  her !  ay,  and  clever  too. 
I  taught  her  Latin,"  he  went  on,  with  professional 
unction,  "  and  she  went  through  the  first  six  books  of 
the  *^neid,*  and  the  *  Odes'  of  Horace — though  I 
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quietly  contrived  that  she  had  not  to  translate  any- 
thing that  would  have  embarrassed  her.  How  bonnily 
she  read  the  Latin ! — it  was  like  the  sound  of  the 
Lesbian  lyre — the  more  so  that  I  insisted  upon  the 
Italian  pronunciation.  Then  she  learned  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid,  and  could  work  Quadratics  finely. 
That*s  the  sort  of  teaching  for  a  clever  lassie.  I 
think  very  little  of  the  Parlez-vous  for  girls.  Latin  is 
a  grand  ballast  for  a  female  mind.  The  rules  of 
grammatical  concord  will  give  them  an  idea  of  order 
and  harmony  that  they  will  carry  into  the  family 
circle.  For  example — *  a  relative  agrees  * — which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  domestic  life.  Now,  there  *s  little 
law  or  consistency  in  French  grammar  any  more  than 
in  anything  French,  and  it  unsettles  their  mind. 
They  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  capricious  and 
illogical,  and  French  makes  them  more  so.  Think 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  for  a  lassie  to  learn  that  all 
nouns  in  um  are  neuter !  There  *s  a  solid  adaman- 
tine fact  for  her !  It  has  a  steadying  effect  To  be 
sure,  masculines  are  irregular ;  but  so  they  are  in 
real  life,  and  it's  well  for  her  to  learn  that  early. 
And  then  the  feminines  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
perfectly  regular,  and  it  *s  a  lesson  for  her  to  be  the 
same.  That 's  a  moral  aspect  of  Latin  grammar  that 
has  been  rather  neglected." 

Mr.  Wayte  had  listened  to  this  whimsical  tirade 
with  a  good-humoured  smile.  He  was  probably  not 
averse  to  have  his  thoughts  for  the  moment  diverted 
from  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs. 

Further  conversation  was  checked  by  the  entrance  of 
a  buxom  servant-maid — a  little  clumsy,  perhaps,  but 
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with  cheeks  like  the  petal  of  a  rose — who  proceeded 
to  lay  the  table  for  dinner. 

A  roast  of  beef  with  Yorkshire  pudding  was  served 
up,  accompanied  by  mantling  flagons  of  beer. 
Andrew  grew  almost  sentimental. 

"  The  English  know  -what  a  dinner  should  be,  God 
bless  them!"  he  said  eflfusively.  "I  haven't  seen 
such  a  meal  since " 

He  stopped  short,  blushed  slightly,  and  cast  down 
his  eyes. 

"  Since  when,  Andrew?  '*  asked  Mr.  Wayte,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Since  a  kind  gentleman — yes,  he  was  kind — gave 
me  such  a  meal  when  I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair." 

"He  evidently  knew  human  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Wayte. 

"Yes,  I  think  Job's  friends,  instead  of  drenching 
him  with  their  long-winded  homilies,  would  have 
done  better  to  have  given  him  a  nicely  stewed  kid 
and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Not  but  what  this  is  better. 
There 's  not  an  inch  of  my  thrapple  that  is  n't  crying 
blessings  on  this  beer.  You  '11  excuse  my  familiarity, 
sir." 

"Always  be  your  own  frank  self  with  me,  my  good 
Andrew,"  said  Mr.  Wayte,  with  the  kindliest  of  looks. 
"  The  beer  is  good,  and  a  vast  improvement  on  both 
cocoanut  milk  and  the  French  wine  we  have  tasted." 

"  Vile  Sabinum  indeed  !  Well,  for  my  part  I  prefer 
beer  to  wine  of  any  sort.  Good  wine  tastes  well,  no 
doubt,  in  the  mouth ;  but  it  produces,  as  it  were,  a 
feverish  hilarity  of  the  stomach,  whereas  good  beer 
awakens  a  kind  of  genial  gratitude  throughout  your 
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entire  frame.  When  you  are  drinking  beer,  your 
whole  body  drinks,  so  to  speak.  Well,  as  gratitude 
is  said  to  be  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  take  another  flagon." 

"You  shall  have  it,  and  so  shall  I.  We  have  serious 
things  to  do — ^but  oh !  how  much  easier  you  have 
made  my  mind !  And  after  all,*'  he  went  on  with  a 
smile,  **  dinner  is  a  serious  business,  not  to  be  lightly 
and  perfunctorily  despatched.  The  man  who  lives  on 
snacks,  and,  so  to  speak,  only  gives  an  obole  to  Beli- 
sarius  now  and  then,  damages  both  body  and  soul. 
There  is,  my  dear  Andrew,  a  religio  medid,  and  one 
of  its  most  sacred  principles  is — Give  thy  body  a  good  - 
dinner  regularly  every  day." 

"When  you  can  get  it,"  added  Andrew,  ruefully. 
"I  have  often  had  to  dine — if  I  may  so  profane  the 
word — on  oatmeal  porridge.  But,  speaking  for  my- 
self, I  never  felt  satisfied  and  well  ballasted  after  it ;  I 
only  felt  water-logged.  And  I  am  sure  my  stomach 
thought  that  I  had  given  it  something  quite  unworthy 
of  its  powers,  which  are  considerable ;  just  as  if  I  had 
given  my  best  mathematician  a  sum  in  simple  addi- 
tion to  do." 

"  Well,  I  have  dined  for  months  and  month*?  on 
edible  roots,"  said  Mr.  Wajrte.  "  As  for  the  fish,  one 
had  to  be  very  careful, — some  of  them,  particularly 
the  most  beautiful,  being  rank  poison.  Now  and 
again  a  shark  would  strand  itself  in  a  hollow  of  the 
rocks,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  killing  it,  I  cooked  and 
ate  the  fins,  which  were  tolerable,  and  at  any  rate  a 
change  of  diet.  I  have  also  tried  squids  and  cuttle- 
fish, on  the  authority  of  the  classics ;  and  when  they 
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"were  well  dried,  they  were  something  like  isinglass  in 
taste :  but  all  these  were  miserable  makeshifts.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  cannibalism  in  these  regions  owes  its 
origin  to  the  dearth  of  food-yielding  animals.  For 
our  canine  teeth  prove  that  we  are,  partially  at  least, 
designed  to  be  flesh-eaters.'* 

**  Well,  sir,  that  is  our  happy  lot  at  present,'*  said 
Andrew,  gaily. 

When  they  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  fare  pro- 
vided and  had  rested  for  a  while,  they  went  out  for 
a  walk,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Wayte  bought  a 
rapier  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  a  short  hanger  for 
Andrew,  who  was  vastly  delighted  with  the  purchase. 

On  their  return  to  the  inn  they  found  Simpson 
waiting  for  them.  He  greeted  Mr.  Wayte  with  a 
clumsy  but  deferential  bow.  It  was  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  portentously  sober. 

"Have  you  dined,  Simpson?"  asked  Mr.  Wayte, 
curtly. 

"  I  hae  had  a  roll  and  a  glass  of  milk,"  said  Simp- 
son, with  a  lugubrious  grimace. 

"Then  go  down-stairs  and  get  some  beef  and 
beer." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Simpson,  with  alacrity. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned,  his  peni- 
tential air  whimsically  qualified  with  an  unctuous 
smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  'm  ready,  Andrew,"  he  said.  "  And  I  'm  a'  the 
better  pleased  that  Mr.  Wa3i:e  is  here,  for  I  jaloose 
that  what  I  hae  to  say  concerns  him.  Aweel,  twelve 
years  ago  I  was  living  at  Portsmouth.  I  am  a  Lanark- 
shire man^  but  I  was  aye  fond  o'  travelling.     Some 
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folk  hae  got  quicksilver  in  their  veins,  I  think,  though 
as  a  rule  they  arena  the  folk  that  hae  siller  in  their 
pooches.  I  had  a  bit  tavern  in  Portsmouth,  and  it 
was  there  I  married  my  wife.  Things  were  no  unco 
prosperous  wi*  me — I  needna  try  to  explain  why  ;  at 
a'  events  it  wasna  my  fault,  for  I  was  as  eident  as  any 
man,  late  to  bed  and  early  up — and  my  wife  likewise ; 
only  she  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  is  yet,  for 
that  matter,  but  at  that  time  she  was  a  regular  Venus 
(that  I  should  say  it),  an  Apollyon,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  losels  used  to  hang  aboot  the  place  ower  muckle 
for  my  taste,  so  that  I  had  to  try  '  nievy-nievy  nick- 
nack,  which  hand  will  ye  tak*  ?  *  wi*  ane  or  twa  o*  the 
wastrels ;  and  that 's  bad  for  business. 

"Aweel,  ae  day  a  braw-looking  gentleman  cam* 
stepping  into  my  tavern,  and  asked  to  speak  to  me  in 
private.  He  was  a  buirdly  handsome  chiel,  black- 
avised  though,  and  he  had  a  sour  and  mocking  look, 
as  if  he  thocht  men  were  but  worms,  and  expected 
them  to  wriggle  but  no  to  turn.  His  voice  was  harsh, 
and  he  had  a  domineering,  deil-may-care  look  aboot 
him,  like  a  man  that  would  knock  ye  doon  on  sma* 
provocation,  and  then  kick  you  for  falling.  I  took 
him  into  a  wee  room  at  the  back,  and  shut-to  the 
door.  He  sat  doon  on  a  bench,  stuck  his  legs  oot 
afore  him,  and  said  plump  and  plain,  *  Simpson,  I 
understand  you  have  no  children?*  'True  enough,* 
said  I,  'but  my  wife's  no  as  auld  as  the  patriarch 
Sarah.'  *Your  wife,'  said  he,  coolly,  *  looks  as  if 
she  would  be  fond  of  children.'  He  was  richt  enough 
there,  for  she  was  sair  grieved  that  the  Lord  had 
denied  her  offspring,  though,  for  my  pairt,  what  wi* 
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kinkhost,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  and  sae  on, 
I  think  bairns  are  a  doobtfu*  blessing,  and  I  think  the 
Psalmist  must  hae  been  in  his  bachelor  days  when  he 
said,  'Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full 
of  them.*  Weel,  I  said  my  wife  was  a  kind-hearted 
Englishwoman.  *  Very  good,'  says  he  ;  *  would  she 
be  willing  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  girl  in  con- 
sideration of  a  handsome  board  ?  '  I  told  him  I 
would  ask  her,  'but  I  said  that  girls  were  a  heavy 
responsibility.  *  Talk  it  over  with  your  wife,*  said 
he ;  *  I  shall  call  to-morrow  to  learn  your  decision. 
If  you  consent,  I  shall  pay  through  my  lawyer  an 
annual  board  of  sixty  pounds,  and  a  penny-fee  of 
twenty  guineas  to  begin  with.* 

**  Weel,  I  talked  it  ower  wi*  my  wife,  and  she  fair 
jumped  at  the  idea, — no  for  the  money's  sake,  though 
that  wasna  to  be  despised,  but  because  she  wanted  to 
hae  a  bairn  aboot  the  hoose.  He  came  back  next 
day,  and  I  telled  him  that  we  consented.  He  merely 
nodded,  took  out  a  pocket-book,  and  counted  doon 
twenty  guineas  on  the  table.  *  I  shall  bring  the  little 
maid  here  after  dark,'  said  he.  '  There 's  ae  thing  I 
would  like  to  ken,'  said  I ;  *  is  she  a  love-child  ?  for 
if  sae '  He  took  me  up  very  shortly  and  haugh- 
tily. *  She  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,'  says  he, 
*  that  is  all  you  need  to  know.  You  will  leave  Ports- 
mouth, and  go  to  a  place  in  Scotland,  whereof  more 
anon.  Now  observe,'  says  he,  solemnly,  *  you  must 
take  the  greatest  care  of  her  ;  let  her  want  for  noth- 
ing ;  have  her  well  educated  ;  look  to  her  health,  her 
happiness,  her  moral  and  religious  training.*  He 
said  this  sae  earnestly  that  I  couldna  doubt  he  was 
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*  sincere,  and  I  dinna  doubt  it  to  this  day.  Weel,  at 
nicht  he  came  back,  bringing  the  bit  lassie  in  his 
airms,  carefully  happit  up  in  a  mantle,  for  the  weather 
was  cauld  ;  and  eh  !  but  she  was  a  bonnie  wee  thing ! 
My  wife  grat  when  she  clapt  een  on  her,  and  fair 
smothered  her  wi'  kisses.  Bell — that  was  the  lassie's 
name,  he  said — took  to  my  wife  at  ance ;  ye  *11  no 
deceive  bairns ;  they  open  like  the  flowers  to  sun- 
shine. Noo,  the  aflfair  was  mysteriotis,  and  I  couldna 
help  haein'  my  suspicions.  I  naturally  thocht  she 
was  a  love-child  o*  his  ain,  though  he  denied  it ;  but 
I  fand  oot  afterhin  that  I  was  wrang.  This  was  how 
it  came  aboot.  Twa  days  after  he  had  brocht  wee 
Bell — we  were  in  the  meantime  getting  ready  to  leave 
Portsmouth — I  went  oot  aboot  eleven  o'clock,  after 
shutting  up ;  and  I  took  a  bit  daunder  by  mysel* :  I 
may  say  my  wife  and  I  had  had  words  ;  she  gets  up  like 
a  bunch  o*  tow,  but  she  means  weel :  ye  see,  she 's  a 
big  braw  woman,  and  apt  to  be  masterfu* — no  but 
what  the  wee  shilpit  willow-wands  o*  women  are  the 
maist  troublesome  ;  if  they  canna  clour  your  lugs, 
they  *re  cankert,  and  tak*  the  gee,  and  clunch  and 
gloom  at  ye  for  days.  However,  I  'm  wandering  frae 
the  text. 

"  I  was  daunderin*  alang  withoot  noticing  where  I 
was  gangin'.  It  was  a  mirky  nicht,  and  I  got  into  a 
narrow  street  that  I  didna  ken,  and  I  was  turning 
back  when  I  heard  footsteps  ahint  me.  I  stood  close 
to  the  wall,  for  fear  it  was  some  ill-meaning  loon, 
only  the  steps  were  firm  and  free.  The  man  passed 
me.  He  was  a  braw,  slapping,  broad-backit  chiel, 
and  walked  wi*  a  kind  o'  soldier-like  erectness  and 
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decision.  I  somewhat  thocht  I  had  seen  him  afore — 
his  build  I  mean,  for  I  couldna  see  his  face.  I  fol- 
lowed slowly  ahint  him,  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  ex- 
cept that  I  liked  to  see  his  easy  powerfu'  stride.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  him  shout,  *  OflF,  you  scoundrels  !  * 
and  I  recognised  his  voice ;  it  was  the  man  that  had 
brocht  Bell  to  my  hoose.  Weel,  I  started  forward, 
for  I  could  hear  the  sound  o*  a  scuffle,  and  I  fand  him 
struggling  wi*  three  ugly-looking  hempies.  Ane  o* 
them  he  had  gruppit  by  the  throat,  and  he  was  lash- 
ing oot  wi*  his  feet  at  the  twa  ither  scoondrels.  Ane 
o'  them,  however,  as  I  came  up,  had  managed  to  rifle 
his  pockets,  for  I  saw  him  pull  oot  a  sma'  portfolio ; 
and  seeing  me  coming  to  the  rescue,  he  took  to  his 
heels.  I  after  him  in  a  minute,  for  I  had  nae  rheu- 
matics then ;  I  was  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  He  went  clinkin'  doon  the  street,  and  I 
could  hear  him  pechin'  like  a  foondered  horse. 
Roond  the  corner  o'  the  street  he  went,  and  me  after 
him — my  blood  was  up,  ye  see ;  doon  the  next  street 
he  gaed  skelpin',  wi*  my  feet  beating  a  tattoo  ahint 
him — it  was  real  grand  !  Seeing  he  cotddna  outstrip 
me,  he  turned  roond  wi*  a  scowl  out  o*  Tophet  on  his 
face.  I  couldna  stop  mysel*,  I  just  came  bang  against 
him  like  a  bag  o*  coals,  free  delivery,  gieing  him  a 
guid  sonsy  buflF  vd*  my  nieve  richt  on  his  mouth — and 
if  his  box  o*  dominoes  didna  rattle,  it  wasna  for  want 
o'  will  on  my  pairt.  Doon  he  went  plump  on  the 
braid  o*  his  back,  and  the  portfolio  flew  oot  o*  his 
hand.  I  jumped  after  it  and  picked  it  up.  He  didna 
stir — and  nae  ferly,  for  his  head  had  soonded  on  the 
plainstanes  like  a  cocoanut.     What  was  I  to  dae  ?    I 
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refleckit  for  a  minute.  Better  let  sleeping  dougs  lie. 
If  he  *s  deid,  I  *11  hae  to  gie  evidence,  and  hae  a'  kind 
o*  botheration,  and  no  be  able  to  leave  Portsmouth. 
So  I  left  him  lying  there;  and  to  this  day  I  dinna 
ken,  and  I  dinna  care,  whether  he  gat  that  nicht 
plenary  absolution.  I  went  back  in  search  o'  the 
owner  o'  the  portfolio.  He  wasna  to  be  seen,  only 
ane  o'  the  loons  that  had  attackit  him  was  lying 
streeki^  on  the  pavement ;  and  I  thocht  that  if  honest 
folks  did  as  my  freend  and  I  had  dune,  rogues  would 
be  scarcer.  I  left  kim  lying  there  in  a  lovely  dwam, 
and  I  went  hanie.  I  telled  my  wife  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  she  said  to  me,  *  Is  that  all  gospel  truth  ? ' 
*As  true  as  I  *m  a  living  sinner,'  says  I.  'That's 
true  enough,'  said  she,  wi'  a  bit  lauch.  If  ye  want  to 
hear  the  truth  aboot  yourseP,  gang  to  your  wife ;  ye  '11 
get  it  there.  I  didna  say  onything  aboot  the  port- 
folio ;  the  women  folks  are  inquisitive,  and  it 's  a  bad 
habit.  But  the  first  chance  I  got,  I  overhauled  it 
Maybe  you  '11  think  that  was  dishonourable.  Bide  a 
wee !  You  '11  observe,  Andrew,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple 
— ^that  's  what  he  called  himsel',  but  you  may  be  sure 
he  didna  let  me  see  his  certificate  o'  baptism — Mr. 
Dalrymple  was  playing  at  Blind  Harry  wi'  me ;  and 
how  was  I  to  ken  but  what  I  micht  get  in  the  cleeks 
o'  the  law.  I  wanted  to  see  clear  into  the  business, 
and  I  thocht  maybe  this  portfolio  would  help  me. 
And  sae  it  did.  Noo,  Andrew,  as  talking  is  dry  wark, 
ye  micht  ring  for  a  thimblefu'  o'  brandy.  I  dinna 
care  for  the  beer ;  it 's  ower  drummly,  and  bad  for 
the  rheumatics." 

Perhaps  Simpson  was  not  superior  to  the  story- 
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teller's  temptation  to  make  a  dramatic  pause  at  a 
critical  point  of  his  narrative.  Andrew,  however, 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  the  requisite 
order.  When  Simpson  had  imbibed  the  liquor  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Wayte  with 
a  somewhat  shy  and  uneasy  look.  That  gentleman 
had  sat  silent  and  motionless  during  the  recital,  but 
evidently  following  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
absorbed  attention,  to  judge  by  the  fixity  of  his  gaze 
and  the  tension  of  his  features. 

'*  Ye  had  better  get  on  with  your  story  a  wee  bit 
faster,**  said  Andrew.  "  Dinna  let  the  scent  get  cauld, 
follow  it  mair  closely.  Ye  *re  aye  diving  into  rabbit- 
holes." 

**  I  '11  try  to  be  mair  precise " 

"  Concise,  I  hope  ye  mean." 

**  Cise  what  ye  like,  Andrew,  provided  it  *s  no  ex- 
cise," said  Simpson,  with  a  grin.  **  Weel,  I  '11  tell  you 
in  a.  few  words  what  the  portfolio  telled  me.  Frae  the 
letters  and  documents  in  it  I  fand  oot  the  following 
facts.  Bell  was  the  daughter  o'  a  certain  Lord  Wim- 
pole,  who  had  married  an  opera-singer  unbeknown  to 
his  family.  This  lady  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously, 
and  intrusted  her  daughter  to  this  Mr.  Dalrymple — 
there  was  a  letter  frae  her  to  him  to  that  eflfect,  and 
his  first  name  is  Nicholas,  for  it  began  *My  dear 
Nicholas,'  and  it  went  on  to  say  how  heart-broken  she 
was  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  death,  but  she 
would  soon  see  him  in  a  better  world — the  doctors 
gave  no  hope,  and  sae  on  ;  and  Nicholas  was  to  see 
justice  done  to  her  darling  Bell,  by  the  love  he  had 
once  professed  for  Bell's  unhappy  mother :  it  was  a 
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piteous  letter,  and  almost  garred  me  greet  Then  she 
urged  Nicholas  to  see  the  relatives  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  to  procure  their  recognition  of  Bell's 
rights — I  *m  quoting  what  she  wrote  as  exactly  as  I 
can,  though  of  course  I  canna  remember  it  a'  at  this 
distance  o*  time ;  and  it  disna  matter,  for  I  hae  a*  the 
documents  still  in  me  ain  hoose  at  Fownie.  Noo,  I 
could  hae  gien  up  the  portfolio  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  but 
I  thocht  it  was  better  no  ;  for,  ye  see,  if  he  didna  dae 
his  duty  to  the  bit  lassie  I  could  compel  him — and  sae 
I  intended,  and  still  intend.  Weel,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
advertised,  and  had  sma'  hand-bills  printed  and  dr- 
ctdated  oflfering  a  reward  for  the  portfolio;  but  of 
course  he  never  gat  it.  He  came  a  few  days  after,  and 
telled  me  I  was  to  settle  in  Fownie,  which  I  did. 

"  Noo  ye  see  what  a'  this  means.  Our  Bell — your 
pupil,  Andrew— is  a  bom  lady,  the  daughter  o'  the 
deceased  Ivord  Wimpole,  unless  he  didna  dee  after  a'; 
and  in  that  case  the  Lord  Wimpole  that  we  ken  is  an 
impostor.  Noo,  ye  may  ask,  Andrew,  why  I  kept  this 
secret  sae  lang.  I  *11  tell  you.  First  and  foremost, 
my  wife  couldna  hae  tholed  parting  wi'  the  lassie. 
We  had  made  it  up  atween  us  that  Bell  was  to  pass 
for  her  niece.  And  would  ye  believe  it  ?  as  time  went 
-on,  I  think  my  wife  almost  got  herseP  to  believe,  or 
to  fancy,  or  to  persuade  hersel*,  that  Bell  really  was 
her  niece  in  some  unexplained  kind  o*  way.  Ye  think 
that  '8  ower  Strang  for  belief,  Andrew.  That  shows  ye 
diuna  ken  women.  l/ook  at  a  lassie  wi*  her  doll. 
Does  she  no  imagine  that  that  doll  is  in  some  sense 
or  ither  her  ain  wean  ?  Does  she  no  carry  make-be 
lieve  sae  far  that  it 's  hardly  to  be  distinguished  fi»e 
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reality?  However,  let  it  pass.  Secondly,  I  tbocht 
the  lassie  would  be  better  brocht  up  in  my  hoose  than 
in  the  gilded  halls  o'  fashion,  even  if  she  was  weel 
received  by  her  father*s  relatives,  which  wasna  likely, 
her  mither  having  been  on  the  stage.  Thirdly,  I 
needed  the  money  I  gat  for  her  keep.  I  dinna  dis- 
guise it.  If  I  dinna  need  to  beat  my  breast  like  the 
puir  publican — probably  his  inn  wasna  sae  weel  con- 
duckit  as  mine — I  hae  my  bit  share  o*  human  infirm- 
ity, nae  doot.  I  needed  the  money,  and  it  has  been 
blest  to  me.  Goodness  is  its  ain  reward.  Ye  ken  how 
weel  Bell  has  been  treated  and  brocht  up  ;  and  I  will 
say,  ye  did  your  duty,  Andrew.  Ye  were  her  teacher 
and  her  freend  at  the  same  time  ;  ye  hae  watched  ower 
her  as  gin  she  was  your  ain  sister.  Mony  a  young 
fellow  would  hae  flirted  wi*  her  and  blawn  in  her  lug, 
but  ye  only  put  sound  I^atin  in  her  head.  It 's  a  grand 
thing  to  see  a  young  man  wi'  an  auld  head  on  his 
shouthers,  to  see  youthfu'  brows  wreathed  wi*  parsley 
and  sage,  and  I  mind  ye  said  the  ancients  did  when 
they  wanted  to  keep  their  brains  clear  and  cool  at 
their  feasts  and  penny-weddings.  Aweel,  that  *s  my 
story,  or  at  least  the  skeleton  o*  it;  I  can  fill  it 
up  properly  at  ony  time.  I  think,  Andrew,  ye  '11 
alloo  that  I  haena  been  sae  bad  after  a'  is  said  and 
dune." 

"  Ye  micht  hae  done  better,  Simpson  ;  ye  hae  kept 
Miss  Bell  oot  o'  her  richts.  But  it  *s  no  my  business. 
This  gentleman  will  decide  on  your  conduct,  for  he  is 
Lord  Wimpole,  her  father." 

"  My  humble  respects  to  your  lordship,"  said  Simp- 
son, rising  to  his  feet     "I  hae  jaloosed  this  for  a 
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while.    I  hope  your  lordship  will  be  mercifu'  to  a  puir 
chiel  who  acted  for  the  best.** 

**I  shall  see  what  my  daughter  has  to  say  about 
you,"  replied  Mr.  Wayte,  coldly.  **  Meanwhile  there 
is  no  time  for  further  discussion.  We  must  set  out 
for  lyondon  this  very  night." 
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CHAPTER  XI,L 

VAUXHAI<I<  GARDENS. 

SOME  days  before  Mr.  Wayte's  arrival  in  England, 
his  daughter  Bell,  all  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
proaching complications  of  her  fate,  had  been 
invited  to  spend  a  week  with  Sibylla  at  Mr.  Gordon's 
house  in  Curzon  Street.  She  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  with  reluctance — for  Walter,  as  Sibylla  in- 
formed her,  was  still  at  home ;  and  though  she  knew 
that  he  would  not  press  his  suit  while  she  was  under 
his  father's  roof,  still  she  foresaw  embarrassment  and 
uneasiness,  for  the  silent  worship  of  an  ardent  lover  is 
like  the  sultry  and  oppressive  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  a  thunderstorm  is  impending.  Then  Sibylla 
was  keen-eyed  and  morbidly  prone  to  jealousy  ;  and 
what  maiden,  however  trained  by  nature  and  art  (and 
how  wide  is  the  debatable  territory  of  these  two 
realms  !),  is  able  so  to  school  her  voice,  discipline  her 
blushes,  neutralise  her  glances,  as  to  elude  and  foil 
the  vigilance  of  a  female  friend  ?  For  mutual  criticism 
is  the  dearest  prerogative  of  feminine  friendship. 

Then,  Ivord  Wimpole  was  sure  to  call ;  and  how 
could  she  meet  him,  and  not  betray  the  thrilling 
emotion  which  his  presence  excited? 

The  ordeal,  however,  did  not  prove  so  formidable  as 
she  had  expected.     Walter  was  gentle  and  kind^  but 
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took  care  (almost  too  visibly  at  times)  not  to  cause 
her  embarrassment  by  word  or  look ;  Sibylla  was  out- 
wardly frank  and  aflFectionate,  and  Mr.  Gordon  cour- 
teous, agreeable,  and  at  times  paternal.  I/>rd  Wimpole 
did  call,  but  was  formal  and  polite,  and  talked  airy 
nothings,  the  mere  whipped  cream  of  social  inter- 
course. 

The  week  passed  pleasantly,  and  Mr.  Gordon  in- 
sisted upon  Bell  staying  a  few  days  more.  For  she 
had  not  yet  seen  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Italian  proverb,  Vedi  Napoli  e  mori^  it  might 
be  said  that  the  world  had  no  further  attractions  for 
those  who  had  seen  these  Gardens  of  Armida.  He 
proposed,  accordingly,  to  ask  Lord  Wimpole  to  early 
dinner — for  dinner  in  those  days  did  not  steal  a  march 
upon  supper— and  he  and  Walter  coidd  act  as  cavaliers 
to  the  two  young  ladies.  As  for  himself,  he  was  too 
old  for  such  scenes  of  frivolity;  but  he  could  not 
expect  young  people  to  be  as  wise  as  himself.  And 
so  it  was  arranged. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  were  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  lyambeth,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Westminster 
Bridge.  They  formed  a  strange  combination  of  garish 
display  and  idyllic  repose.  The  walks,  colonnades, 
piazzas,  rooms,  and  pavilions  were  lit  up  by  thousands 
of  lamps ;  while,  in  the  secluded  paths  that  meandered 
through  the  sylvan  wilderness,  nightingales,  thrushes, 
and  blackbirds  supplied  a  music  more  romantically 
sweet  and  dear  to  meditative  or  communing  lovers 
than  the  strains  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Guards*  Band, 
which — as  this  was  a  gala  night— was  playing  in  the 
more  frequented  part  of  the  gardens. 
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As  the  two  couples  walked  up  the  avenue,  which 
was  bordered  with  stately  elms,  Sibylla  proposed  that 
I/ord  Wimpole  should  act  as  their  guide.  He  cheer- 
fully assented,  declaring,  however,  that  he  had  seldom 
visited  the  place  of  late  years. 

"It  is  a  place  for  youth,  not  for  middle  age,"  he 
said — "all  glare  and  blare  and  hollow  merriment, 
painted  faces  and  artificial  smiles." 

"I  hope  you  don't  imply  that  we  possess,  these  at- 
tributes of  youth?"  rejoined  Sibylla,  gaily. 

*  *  Heaven  forbid ! "  he  replied.  *  *  But  the  young  find 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  seeming  and  sin- 
cerity." 

"  Well,  where  do  we  go  first  ?  "  asked  Sibylla. 

"According to  the  rules  of  folly  prescribed  here, 
we  admire  the  day-scene  first  of  all — it  is  an  ingeni- 
ous piece  of  mechanism  and  a  veritable  rus  in  urbe^ 

He  accordingly  conducted  them  to  a  timber  build- 
ing, the  firont  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  curtain. 
After  a  time  this  was  raised,  and  a  burst  of  acclama- 
tion rose  from  the  crowd.  A  rustic  scene  was  dis- 
played to  view.  There  was  a  mill  standing  beside  a 
stream,  the  wheel  revolving,  and  in  nearer  perspec- 
tive the  waters  of  the  stream  descended  in  a  real 
cascade  ;  a  mail-coach  crowded  with  miniature  passen- 
gers laboured  up  a  hill ;  and  in  the  distance  a  pack  of 
hounds,  followed  by  red-coated  hunters,  careered  over 
the  fields. 

"Very  natural,"  said  Walter,  with  a  smile,  "espe- 
cially the  water." 

"  No  mockery,  dear,"  said  Sibylla,  who  was  in  high 
spirits  ;  "let  us  enter  into  the  make-believe,  as  we  do 
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in  society.    Now,  my  lord,  pray  lead  on  :  this  is  like 
the  Arabian  Nights." 

"  We  shall  now  visit  the  Rotunda,"  said  I^ord  Wim- 
pole,  '*  and  listen  to  the  music,  virtuously  resisting  the 
inclination  to  dance." 

"  O gioja!  do  they  dance? "  exclaimed  Sibylla,  de- 
lightedly. "  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  join  the  dancers." 

"Supremely  so,"  replied  I/ord  Wimpole,  gravely,  , 
and  almost  reprovingly. 

Sibylla  felt  inwardly  pleased  at  the  slightly  re- 
proachful tone,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  a  personal 
interest. 

The  Rotunda  was  really  a  magnificent  sight  The 
ceiling  of  its  domed  roof  was  made  to  represent  a 
colossal  tent  with  alternate  stripes  of  blue  and  yellow 
silk  ;  twenty  pillars  gave  the  illusion  of  support,  and 
were  decked  with  military  trophies.  The  sides  of  the 
mimic  tent  were  looped  up  and  hung  in  festoons  of 
drapery,  while  the  circular  wall  of  the  Rotunda  itself 
was  painted  to  represent  flowering-shrubs.  In  the 
middle  of  the  structure  was  an  orchestra,  w^here  the 
military  band  was  at  this  moment  playing  Handel's 
Water  Music. 

The  four  companions  listened  for  a  while,  and  then 
lyord  Wimpole,  who  appeared  to  be  both  restless  and 
abstracted,  suggested  that  they  should  retire  to  a 
pavilion  and  partake  of  refreshments. 

"Spoken  like  a  man,"  said  Sibylla,  archly.  "I 
believe,  if  church  service  were  not  so  short,  you  gen- 
tlemen would  contrive  to  get  a  stall  for  refreshments 
set  up  in  the  vestry.     Only,  I  fear,  you  don't  go  to 
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church,  and  the  service  should  begin,  *  Dearly  beloved 
sisters i  the  Scriptures,*  etc." 

**  Some  clergymen  would,  I  daresay,  not  object  to 
the  substitution,"  said  lyord  Wimpole,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  ?  You  must  be  feeling — 
I  won*t  say  hungry,  for  as  it  is  a  superstition  at  the 
Court  of  Spain  that  the  Queen  has  no  feet,  for  certain- 
ly they  are  never  seen,  so  it  is  a  fashionable  theory 
nowadays  that  ladies  have  no  stomach,  though  the 
bloom  upon  their  cheeks  denies  the  soft  impeachment 
— I  believe  I  have  trembled  on  the  very  verge  of  a  pun. " 

**  I  would  as  soon  expect  you  to  pick  a  pocket  as 
make  a  pun,"  said  Sibylla,  **  especially  to-night :  for 
the  connection  of  ideas  the  abortive  Dennis  is  re- 
sponsible, not  I." 

Lord  Wimpole  winced  slightly. 

**I  have  never  perceived  the  congruity  of  his  re- 
mark," he  rejoined.  "There  would  have  been  more 
relevance  if  he  had  said  *  commit  forgery  '  instead  of 
'pick  a  pocket,*  for  a  pun  is  a  kind  of  forgery,  and 
often  a  clumsy  one.  But  we  are  digressing.  Confess, 
Miss  Gordon,  that  you  have  at  least  a  vague  and 
distant  feeling  of  which  food  is  the  probable  interpre- 
tation.** 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  affectation  of  not  feeling 
hungry  ;  but  in  pleasant  company  a  biscuit  suffices 
me.** 

"  If  all  ladies  were  like  you,  marriage  would  not  be 
so  expensive.** 

**  Ah,  but  I  did  n*t  speak  of  marriage — I  said,  in 
pleasant  company,**  retorted  Sibylla,  with  a  roguish 
smile. 
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"  In  your  case,  Miss  Gordon,  the  two  things  are 
identical,"  he  replied,  with  a  bow.  So  saying,  he  led 
the  way  into  an  unoccupied  pavilion,  gaily  illumined 
with  parti-coloured  lamps,  and  ornamented  with 
paintingn  by  Hayman  and  Hogarth.  The  two  young 
ladies,  after  a  glance  around  them,  sat  down  with  their 
backs  to  the  somewhat  seductive  representation  of 
an  episode  in  Richardson's  story  of  *  Pamela' — pictures 
were  often  then  as  dkcolletis  as  ladies  of  fashion  ; 
another  picture  portrayed  a  dance  round  the  Maypole ; 
and  Walter  was  interested  in  the  third,  which  had  for 
its  subject  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Moors. 

Refreshments  were  now  ordered.  While  the  others 
expressed  a  preference  for  lemonade,  Lord  Wimpole 
asked  for  a  glass  of  sherry,  which  he  swallowed  almost 
at  a  gulp,  and  then  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he 
listened  with  an  abstracted  and  mechanical  smile  to 
the  conversation  of  his  companions.  Perhaps  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  unpleasantly  reminded  him  of  his 
own  maturity.  But  Sibylla  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
long  silent.  Her  thoughts,  after  every  short  excur- 
sion, returned  to  him  with  wistful  persistency. 
.  "  Pray,  Lord  Wimpole,"  she  said,  with  a  provoking 
smile,  **  do  not  sit  there  with  the  look  of  a  conspirator. 
You  seem  melancholy.     What  a  compliment  to  us  !  *' 

"  A  place  of  amusement  always  makes  me  pensive," 
he  replied,  stifling  a  sigh. 

"It  is  the  force  of  contrast,"  said  Sibylla.  "  On 
the  same  principle  I  am  always  cheerful  in  church, 
and  see  in  my  mind's  eye  visions  of  ravishing 
costumes  and  a  bright  procession  of  new  bonnets." 
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**  You  think  of  something  better,  I  am  sure,"  said 
her  brother,  with  mild  expostulation. 

"  How  serious  we  are  !  *'  exclaimed  Sibylla.  "Be 
assured  of  this,  my  wise  brother,  that  people  who 
occupy  themselves  with  trifles  never  do  any  harm  in 
the  world.'' 

**  Or  good  either,"  added  Walter. 

**We  should  distrust  appearances,"  said  Sibylla,  a 
little  piqued.  "  Do  you  think  a  bee  does  n't  make 
honey  because  it  hums  ?  I  hate  people  who  march  to 
virtue  behind  a  brass  band.  You  naval  heroes  carry 
too  much  bunting." 

Walter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  glanced  appeal- 
ingly  at  Bell. 

"I  think  Sibylla  is  quite  right,"  said  Bell,  summon- 
ing speech  with  a  vivid  blush.  "Women  have  to 
disguise  their  earnestness  to  please  gentlemen.  If  we 
are  readers,  they  call  us  blue-stockings  ;  if  we  don't 
flirt,  we  are  prudes ;  if  we  try  to  be  religious,  they 
dub  us  Quakers.  And  so  we  have  to  hide  our  poor 
virtues  as  if  they  were  defects." 

"  Ah,  if  you  are  on  Sibylla's  side,  I  am  lost !  "  said 
Walter,  with  comical  despair.  "  There  is  nothing  for 
me  but  to  'bout  ship  and  scud." 

"  There  is  this  difierence  between  us  and  you  gen- 
tlemen," Sibylla  went  on  :  "  strip  off"  our  frivolity,  and 
you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  good  sense  and  good 
nature,  I  hope ;  but  when  you  are  gay  and  trifling, 
you  mean  mischief.  What  a  different  world  this 
would  be  if  some  good  genius  were  to  reconcile  the 
lips  and  hearts  of  men  ! " 

**  You  judge  us  severely,"  said    I/ord    Wimpole, 
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adapting  his  tone  to  her  lively  persiflage;  **bat  do 
not  deny  that  you  meet  danger  half-way.  We  will, 
but  you  wish.  You  say  No,  but  you  are  angry  if  we 
take  you  at  your  word.  There  is  no  young  maiden 
en  route  for  Gretna  Green  who  has  not  fee'd  one  of 
the  postilions." 

"  What  vanity !  **  exclaimed  Sibylla,  with  a  fugitive 
blush.  **  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  your  gaiety  is  so 
soon  eclipsed,  as  matrons  tell  me.  It  does  not  long 
survive  the  old  slippers,  and  the  lady  is  in  Switzerland 
before  she  sees  the  Alps.** 

"This  is  like  a  genteel  comedy,**  said  Walter. 
**  You  should  write  a  play,  Sibylla,  and  not  squander 
your  epigrams.** 

**  That  would  be  to  confess  poverty  of  imagination,** 
rejoined  Lord  Wimpole,  who  was  rarely  disposed  to 
let  a  remark  of  Walter*s  pass  unchallenged.  **  A  rich 
mind  spends  its  riches  ro3rally ;  and  a  man  of  true 
wit  does  not  make  his  conversation  a  rehearsal.*' 

**  And  a  man  who  always  tries  to  sparkle  is  gener- 
ally an  affected  being,**  added  Walter.  **  I  care  not 
for  a  conversation  which  is  like  a  fencing-match.*' 

At  this  moment  an  individual  in  somewhat  squalid 
attire,  wearing  a  battered  and  greasy  three-cornered 
hat,  and  an  ample  neck-tie  originally  white  but  now 
soiled  and  crumpled,  took  his  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pavilion  and  gave  an  embarrassed  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  little  party  had  become  aware  of  his 
presence,  he  removed  his  hat  with  an  obsequious 
bow,  and,  advancing  a  little  nearer,  addressed  lyord 
Wimpole, 
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"Could  I  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  your  lord- 
ship?" he  asked  deferentially. 

**Who  may  you  be?"  demanded  Lord  Wimpole, 
stiffly. 

**  A  Bow  Street  officer,**  was  the  reply. 

Lord  Wimpole  rose  from  his  seat. 

'*I  hope  I  have  not  unconsciously  committed  a 
crime,**  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 

Sibylla  grew  ghastly  pale,  and  looked  at  him  with 
intense  anxiety. 

Lord  Wimpole  bowed  to  his  companions  and  fol- 
lowed the  officer.  In  about  five  minutes  he  returned 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

**  This  fellow,  Miss  Simpson,**  he  said,  with  an  un- 
steady look,  *'has  brought  me  a  message  regarding 
the  fate  of  your  unfortunate  uncle.** 

**Is  there  news  of  him?*'  asked  Bell,  eagerly,  and 
rising  from  her  seat 

"  So  he  says.  He  informs  me  that  a  man  answer- 
ing to  Mr.  Simpson*s  appearance  has  been 'picked  up 
on  Paddington  Green,  somewhat,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
worse  of  liquor,  and  that  he  is  lying  ill  at  an  inn  in 
that  vicinity.** 

**  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,*'  said  Bell,  with  much 
concern. 

"At  this  time  of  night?'*  asked  Lord  Wimpole, 
raising  his  brows. 

"  Why  not  ?  If  you  will  put  me  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  I  shall  be  obliged.** 

**  You  cannot  go  alone,**  said  Walter,  peremptorily. 

"The  matter  is  easily  arranged,**  said  Sibylla, 
33 
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promptly.  **Go  in  our  chariot,  dear,  and  we  can 
return  in  a  hackney-coach." 

"That  would  do  very  well,"  assented  Lord  Wim- 
pole ;  "  but  Miss  Simpson  would  certainly  require  a 
gentleman  to  accompany  her ;.  and  if  she  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  accepting  my  services  as  a  super- 
numerary on  the  box " 

"Why  should  we  not  all  go  together?"  suggested 
Walter,  distrustfully. 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Lord  Wimpole,  coldly, 
"my  services  would  not  be  required." 

"  I  think  Lord  Wimpole*s  proposal  is  quite  satis- 
factory," said  Sibylla,  hastily,  in  deprecation  of  his 
evident  displeasure. 

"Then,  sir,  let  us  go  at  once,"  exclaimed  Bell. 

Hasty  adieux  were  exchanged,  and  Bell,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Wimpole,  left  the  pavilion,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  link-boy  found  Mr.  Gordon's  carriage. 

Walter  looked  at  his  sister  with  a  clouded  brow. 

"You  dread  his  anger  more  than  mine,"  he  said 
bitterly. 

"Don't  be  puerile,  Walter,"  said  Sibylla,  pettishly. 
"You  don't  suppose  Lord  Wimpole  meditates  an 
abduction  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  he  meditates,"  replied  Walter, 
"  but  that  fellow's  story  has  to  me  an  improbable  and 
sinister  look." 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  Walter,  you  are  absurdly  jealous ! 
What  harm  can  come  to  your  Dulcinea  in  our  own 
family  coach  ?  You  don't  suppose  Gregory  could  be 
bribed?" 

"  If  I  were  a  lady  and  Lord  Wimpole  my  lover,  I 
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would  not  let  him  have  much  of  Miss  Simpson's 
society,"  replied  her  brother. 

Sibylla  grew  pale,  glanced  interrogatively  at  Wal- 
ter, and  then  with  a  dark  look  rose  from  her  seat. 

Meanwhile  I^ord  Wimpole  having  piloted  Bell 
through  the  throng  towards  the  exit  from  the  gar- 
dens, and  having  found  Mr.  Gordon's  family  coach, 
explained  matters  to  Gregory,  the  coachman.  He 
then  assisted  Bell  into  the  coach,  and  having  done 
so,  mounted  to  the  box. 

The  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  powerful  And  spirited 
horses,  was  soon  moving  at  a  rapid  rate,  which  was, 
however,  all  too  slow  for  Bell's  anxious  ruminations. 

A  very  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  the  impatient 
girl,  had  elapsed,  when  suddenly  the  coach  stopped. 
Bell  pulled  down  one  of  the  sashes  and  looked  out. 
Lord  Wimpole  was  standing  at  the  carriage  door. 

"  This  is  the  place.  Miss  Bell.  Let  me  assist  you 
to  alight." 

"How  dark  it  is  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  oppressed 
tone. 

**  Ay,  very  dark,"  he  assented,  in  a  low  voice. 

A  door  opened,  and  a  flood  of  light  streamed  out 
upon  the  road. 

"Just  wait  for  us,  Gregory,"  said  Lord  Wimpole. 

"Yes,  your  Honour,"  said  the  coachman. 

A  sign-board  was  swinging  and  creaking  dismally 
above  the  entrance  of  the  building,  and  a  shaft  of 
light  now  and  then  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  stag's  head 
garnished  with  a  lavish  superfluity  of  antlers. 

"Pray  follow  me,  Miss  Bell,"  said  Lord  Wimpole, 
and  entering  the  inn,  he  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of 
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wooden  stairs.  A  stout  kindly-looking  landlady  with 
a  lamp  in  her  hand  met  them  on  the  landing,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  large  apartment,  in  which  a 
comfortable  fire  was  burning.  Then  she  silently  re- 
tired, after  bestowing  upon  Bell  a  demurely  smiling 
and  admiring  look. 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  NEMESIS. 

**  13 RAY  take  a  seat  by  the  fire,"  said  Lord  Wim- 

1  pole  to  his  young  companion,  with  a  tender 
look  and  a  caressing  inflection  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice. 

"  Should  we  not ?  "  Bell  began. 

**  Patience,  my  dear  Isabel.  Simpson  is  doubtless 
as  well  as  he  has  any  right  to  be.  It  is  bad  art  to 
complicate  a  fine  situation.  And  how  charming  this 
is !    It  suggests  domesticity." 

lyeaning  forward,  he  took  her  hand  and  gently 
chafed  it 

"  How  cool  your  hand  is  !  cool  and  white  as  a  lily 
— *tis  a  sign  of  a  sound  heart,  in  which  the  arteries 
do  not  play  a  losing  game  with  the  veins.** 

**But,  sir,  all  this  is  dreadfully  irrelevant,**  objected 
Bell,  gently  removing  her  hand. 

**  Give  me  leave  again.  Oh,  you  enchanting  girl,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  you  at  present !  I  only  get 
fugitive  glimpses  of  you.  You  are  a  mere  Undine,  a 
Will-o*-the-wisp.  What  a  teasing  creature  a  woman 
is  !  How  fragile  and  slight,  but  lo  !  coarse  man  must 
respect  the  majesty  of  will  enshrined  within  her  deli- 
cate frame.  At  a  yard*s  distance  she  may  be  as  far 
^       away  as  Cassiopeia.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
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have  been  receding  from  me  of  late.  Perchance  you 
have  been  making  comparisons.  I  know  I  cannot 
compete  in  looks  with  the  gallant  boy  who  loves  you. 
I  speak  for  the  moment  as  your  guardian.  And  even 
if  I  did  not  love  you  I  would  reason  with  you.  For  a 
sailor  is  only  a  nominal  husband.  He  is  away  from 
home  for  long  weary  months.  A  sailor's  wife  has  a 
short  summer  and  a  polar  winter.  Her  husband  is  a 
succession  of  husbands,  now  bronzed,  now  bleached ; 
each  time  he  returns  variegated  with  a  new  scar; 
and  in  his  final  appearance,  perchance  hobbling  to 
his  wife's  embraces  on  a  wooden  leg.  He  does  not 
come  home,  indeed ;  he  merely  puts  into  a  dry  dock 
to  refit.     So  I  would  speak  as  your  guardian.'* 

"It  is  not  necessary,  my  lord.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, what  about  Mr.  Simpson?  " 

Lord  Wimpole  laughed,  almost  gaily. 

'*  Oh,  dear  !  **  he  exclaimed  ruefully.  "  Still  harping 
on  her  uncle  !  " 

"  But,  sir,  you  forget  our  errand ;  and  is  it  not 
ungenerous  to  make  it  a  stalking-horse  ?  " 

"Alas,  my  dear,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  generous! 
Come,  do  not  grudge  me  this  little  interview.  For, 
look  you,  young  ladies  are  as  inaccessible  as  if  they 
were  shut  up  in  a  fortress.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  moat  of  cold  propriety,  defended  by  chevaux-de-frise 
of  etiquette,  and  God  knows  how  many  barriers  be- 
sides. I  may  not  see  you,  for  example,  at  Manhym 
House,  or  at  furzon  Street  with  four  jealous  eyes  on 
the  watch.  And  so  I  have  to  steal  an  interview  and 
invent  an  opportunity." 

**  Invent  an  opportunity  ?  "  repeated  Bell,  rising  to 
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her  feet  and  growing  pale  with  sudden  alarm.  "  You 
surely  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  not  here — 
that  you  have  imposed  upon  me?  " 

"Nay,  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm,  my  dearest 
Isabel.  The  coach  is  at  the  door ;  Gregory  sits  on  the 
box  in  all  his  wooden  placidity.  This  is  not  the  first 
stage  on  the  road  to  Gretna  Green.  Pray  sit  down 
again  and  let  me  have  my  say.'* 

**  But,  sir,  I  demand  to  know  if  this  is  a  base  strata- 
gem ?  "  In  her  indignant  alarm  the  proud  distinction 
of  her  features  traced  itself  in  keener  delineation. 

"It  is  not  a  base  stratagem,'*  he  replied,  with  a 
quick  flush,  and  accenting  the  epithet. 

"  But  it  is  a  trick,  a  snare "  she  went  on,  breath- 
lessly.    "  Ah,  I  never  expected  this  from  you  !  " 

And  she  burst  into  tears. 

Stepping  lightly  forward,  he  gently  removed  her 
hands  from  her  face  and  kissed  the  moistened  palms 
again  and  again. 

"I  claim  your  forgiveness,  sweetheart,  for  more 
than  this,"  he  said. 

*  *  Allow  me  to  go  at  once,  "she  sobbed.  "  Oh ,  i  f  you 
could  do  this,  what  am  I  to  expect  from  other  men  ?  " 

"It  is  the  last  indignity,  the  very  last ;  hereafter 
no  man  shall  fail  in  his  respect  for  you  without  my 
vengeance.  But  you  will  not  condemn  me  unheard, 
I  trow." 

"  I  know  your  eloquence,  sir,  but  I  also  know  that 
you  have  compromised  my  good  name.  But  if  you 
think  of  winning  me  by  making  me  not  worth  the 
winning,  you  are  all  astray  in  your  reckoning.  Fare- 
well, my  lord  ;  I  shall  try  to  forgive  you." 
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"  Nay,  my  dearest  Isabel,  you  must  listen  to  me, 
for  I  have  much  to  disclose.  Even  if  you  had  no  love 
for  me,  you  would  wish  at  least  to  learn  the  mystery 
of  your  birth  and  origin.  And  yet  I  am  vastly  mis- 
taken if  you  do  not  desire  still  more  fervently  my 
exculpation.  May  I  once  more  entreat  you  to  sit 
down  and  give  me  a  hearing?  You  were  not  safer  in 
your  mother's  arms  than  you  will  be  with  me." 

"  What  can  a  weak  girl  do  but  submit?  '*  said  Bell, 
sinking  back  into  her  chair. 

Lord  Wimpole  paced  up  and  down  the  room  a  few 
times,  and  then  stood  gazing  at  her  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back. 

**  In  defending  one's  self  to  a  woman,  dear  Isabel, 
a  man  is  often  in  doubt  whether  he  should  address 
himself  to  her  head  or  to  her  heart  But  perchance  it 
is  best  to  win  one's  case  in  both  the  inner  and  the 
outer  court.    Are  you  superstitious,  sweetheart  ?  " 

**  All  women  are,  I  think." 

**  Well,  I  have  had  for  some  time  a  sinister  misgiv- 
ing that  I  was  destined  to  lose  you.  You  have  seemed 
to  be  drifting  away  from  me.  And  I  cannot  bear  to 
lose  you.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  bring  things  to  a 
crisis — to  make  fortune  stand  and  deliver.  For  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  have  no  time  to  await  the  slow 
shaping  of  circumstances.  I  know  not  if  you  have 
ever  read  Marvell's  most  marvellous  poem,  *  To  his 
Coy  Mistress'?  " 

**  No,  sir,  I  have  not." 

**  Then  listen,  dearest ;  it  is  worth  your  while : — 

*  Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time, 
This  co3mess,  lady,  were  no  crime. 
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We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love's  day.' 

Then  he  goes  on  to  point  the  antithesis : — 

'  But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  huriying  near ; 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity.' 

And  at  the  close  he  applies  the  moral : — 

'  I^t  us  roll  all  our  streng^th  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life.' 

What  think  you  of  these  strenuous  lines,  Isabel  ?  ** 

"  They  seem  to  me  the  language  of  unreflecting 
passion." 

**  And  rightly  so ;  for  passion,  if  sincere  and  intense, 
is  its  own  justification.  Is  love  to  have  no  heroism  ? 
The  very  frenzy  of  love  is  wisdom  in  the  eye  of  nature. 
But  to  come  down  to  a  lower  level  of  thinking.  I  have 
been  driven  to  use  this  sweet  compulsion." 

**  If  you  had  anything  important  to  tell  me,  could 
you  not  have  written  ?  '* 

"  What  I  have  to  say  needs  the  attestation  of  look 
and  tone.  Moreover,  I  could  not  write  down  in  cold 
blood  the  explanations  I  have  to  make.  A  letter  at 
the  best  is  a  poor  succedaneum  for  speech.  Writing 
is  a  Punic,  and  therefore  a  deceitful,  invention.  And 
again,  written  protestation,  unsupported  by  looks 
and  tones  of  cogent  sincerity,  sounds  like  affectation. 
Finally,  letters  go  astray  or  fall  into  strangers'  hands." 
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"  You  are  never  at  a  loss  for  an  argfument,  my  lord," 
said  Bell,  bitterly.  **  But  how  am  I  to  explain  my 
absence  in  your  company  ?  '* 

**  The  pretext  that  brought  you  will  justify  you.** 

**  If  I  adopt  it — which  truth  forbids  me  to  do.** 

**  I  anticipated  this  objection.  But  there  is  a  better 
alternative.  Why  should  you  return  to  town  at  all, 
till  you  please  ?  What  explanation  need  you  gfive, 
when  you  are  my  honoured,  my  idolised  wife  ?  ** 

"Your  wife?  **  repeated  Bell,  with  flaming  cheeks. 

**  Yes,  my  wife.  *T  is  easy  to  get  wed  if  we  consent 
to  forego  the  irritating  and  pedantic  formalities  ex- 
acted by  society.  I  mean  of  course  validly  wed,  for 
you  do  not  suppose  I  would  inveigle  you  into  a  mock- 
marriage  ?    You  have  no  such  suspicion,  dear  ?  ** 

"  No,  for  you  can  divine  that  it  would  kill  me.  But 
I  have  never  promised  to  wed  you,  my  lord.** 

*'  It  is  understood ;  it  is  the  simple  postulate  of  all 
our  reasoning  to-night.** 

**  But  even  if  I  were  to  give  you  my  poor  self,  noth- 
ing could  less  become  you  than  a  hasty  and  stolen 
marriage.**  ^ 

**  How  is  it  becoming  that  the  sacred  union  of  two 
consenting  hearts  should  be  profaned  by  publicity  ? 
Why  should  we  not  skip  the  mummery  and  parade 
that  rob  marriage  of  its  sweet  and  simple  dignity?  Is 
he  the  most  sincere  worshipper  who  prays  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  streets  ?  And  love  is  worship.  The  truest 
piety  hid  itself  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Take  mys- 
tery from  religion,  and  what  do  you  leave  ?  But  both 
marriage  and  death  show  in  the  rites  connected  with 
them  the  traditional  effect  of  Catholic  practice,  which 
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has  always  leaned  towards  ostentation,  formality,  and 
tinsel." 

**Yet,  my  lord,  what  is  so  solemn  may  well  be 
solemnly  performed.  Nay,  I  am  not  making  terms 
with  you.  But  you  made  me  a  promise  that  you 
would  reveal  my  origin  in  due  time.  Has  not  that 
time  come?" 

**  Yes,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  for  our  inter- 
view. But,  oh,  my  dear,  I  tremble  before  the  possible 
issue  of  that  revelation  !  For,  to  a  superficial  critic, 
I  have  wronged  you — deeply  wronged  you." 

"You  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making  me 
believe  that,"  said  Bell.  "Until  to-night  I  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  disbelieving  it." 

**Ah,  but,  my  dear  Isabel,  the  impropriety  is  a 
slight  one,  for  you  are  my  kinswoman,  and  your 
honour  is  mine." 

Bell  rose  to  her  feet,  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
dilated  eyes  gazed  at  him  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

"Yes,  my  kinswoman,  and  so  dear  to  me  by  a 
double  tie." 

"This,  then,  was  the  secret  which  you  oflfered  to 
tell  me?"  Bell  said,  in  low  and  thrilling  tones. 
"Oh,  I  bless  God  for  this!  Now  my  joy  in  life 
begins.  You  my  kinsman  !  Oh,  I  thank  you  for 
your  strategem!  I  can  speak  to  you  now  without 
restraint.    And  what  may  I  call  you,  my  dear  lord  ?  " 

"  Alas,  my  dear,  my  confession  is  not  made.  For 
have  I  not  basely  concealed  this  from  you,  and  suf- 
fered you  to  chafe  under  humiliation  these  many 
years?  Oh,  my  dear  cousin,  enlarge  your  heart  tq 
forgive  me,  for  I  cannot  forgive  myself! " 
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*'The  reasons  you  had  were  good,  I  do  not  doubt," 
said  Bell,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

''  A  man  like  me  can  always  find  reasons  for  what 
he  does  or  forbears  to  do.  Do  not  leap  to  con- 
clusions. Be  not  too  credulous.  Your  forgiveness 
will  be  sweeter  to  me  than  your  faith  can  be." 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  smile,  half- 
shy,  half-tender ;  and  he  took  them  and  pressed  them 
to  his  lips. 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Now  I  shall  state  first  my  indictment  against  my- 
self. I  have  concealed  from  every  one  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  lawful  daughter  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Wimpole,  my  cousin.  Your  name  is  Isabel  Caroline 
Fleming.  Your  father  contracted  a  secret  marriage 
(for  which  I  do  not  blame  him)  with  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  operatic  singer,  who  died  when  you 
were  five  years  old.  She  committed  you  to  my 
charge,  and  I  induced  Mrs.  Simpson  to  take  you  into 
her  family  and  recognise  you  as  her  niece.  That  she 
has  affectionately  treated  you  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
her  husband  has  acted  towards  you  with  the  respect, 
considerate  care,  and  regard  for  your  comfort  which 
I  expected  and  stipulated  for,  is  by  no  means  so  cer- 
tain. That  is  the  indictment — ^how  sinister  it  sounds ! 
and  I  can't  conceive  how  I  have  had  the  courage  to 
formulate  it.  For  when  you  should  have  occupied  a 
proud  position,  you  have  suffered  all  the  slights,  in- 
dignities, and  humiliation  which  belong  to  a  lowly 
station.     Why  do  you  not  look  at  me  with  frowning 
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"I  have  always  in  my  heart  trusted  you.  May  I 
call  you  cousin  ?  " 

"Call  me  Nicholas,  or  cousin,  or  what  you  will. 
As  you  will  have  to  call  me  Nicholas  all  your  life,  I 
hope,  you  had  better  begin  so." 

**Pray  proceed,  dear  cousin,"  said  Bell,  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile.  "  But  I  am  sure  this  is  a  dream. 
Only,  if  so,  may  I  never  wake  again  !  " 

**Itis  no  dream,  it  is  the  absolute  truth,  of  which 
you  shall  have  the  most  ample  evidence.  You  have 
heard  the  indictment — now  for  the  rebutting  plea. 
Your  grandmother,  Lady  Wimpole,  was  a  very 
haughty  aristocratic  .lady— she  died  last  year,  I 
should  explain,  at  a  venerable  age— died,  did  I  say  ? 
it  is  too  human  a  word ;  she  retired  majestically 
to  her  family  vault.  Now  she  never  would  have 
recognised  your  father's  marriage,  which  would  have 
seemed  to  her  a  degrading  match.  What !  recognise 
a  low-bom  interloper  into  the  adytum  of  the  peerage  ! 
When  I  say  low-bom,  I  only  mean  relatively  ;  your 
mother  belonged  to  an  honourable  family.  And  it 
appeared  to  me  that  your  lot  would  have  been  a  most 
unhappy  one.  You  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
incarnate  stigma,  the  badge  and  token  of  disgrace 
and  degeneracy.  Alas  !  can  one  wonder  at  revolu- 
tions when  such  base  and  insolent  superstitions  exist ! 
But  there  was  a  further  complication.  Your  father 
had  in  early  youth  been  affianced  to  his  cousin  Ara- 
bella, a  young  woman  of  a  most  passionate  and  vin- 
dictive disposition,  who  is  now  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  as  a  dangerous  maniac.  I  feared,  nor  do  I 
thipk  my  fears  were  baseless,  that  your  life  even 
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might  not  be  safe,  if  you  were  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  your  relatives,  and  brought  into  contact  with 
her." 

'*  Enough,  cousin,"  said  Bell,  holding  out  her  hands 
once  more  to  Nicholas.  **  You  acted  thoughtftilly, 
wisely,  and  kiudly.  The  indictment  is  quashed, 
totally  quashed.  Ah,  I  always  believed  that  you  were 
the  best  of  men,  whatever  might  be  said,  and  what- 
ever might  be  inferred  from  your  sometimes  stem  and 
forbidding  manners.  Then  it  was  you  who  one  dark 
night  carried  me,  wrapped  snugly  up  in  a  mantle, — 
how  tenderly  you  carried  me,  and  soothed  my  fears ! 
— and  brought  me  to  the  motljerly  creature  who  wel- 
comed me  so  affectionately  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  I,  and  alas !  it  points  the  disparity  of 
our  age." 

**  How  foolishly  you  talk,  with  all  your  wisdom  !  " 
she  exclaimed.  **  What  raw  youth  could  have  acted 
as  you  have  done  ?  Ah,  my  dear  kinsman,  ask  what 
you  will  of  me,  I  shall  never  say  you  nay  !  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  hide  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  uncontrollably  agitated,  and  falling  at  her 
feet,  put  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  rested  his 
head  upon  her  pure  and  throbbing  bosom. 

"  Priceless,  generous  girl ! "  he  said,  in  broken  ac- 
cents. "I  would  be  a  wretch  if  I  did  not  strive  by 
a  life's  devotion  to  recompense  your  divine  trust  in 
me.  I  dare  not  in  this  solemn  moment  aver  Jhat  my 
motives  were  all  as  unselfish  as  your  lofty  nature 
deems  them.  The  past  has  grown  dim ;  and  perhaps 
some  leaven  of  self-seeking  lay  hid  in  my  mind,  till 
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I  came  to  know  and  love  you.  But  I  will  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity.  I  shall  reveal  the  whole  mystery, 
and  let  friend  and  foe  judge  me.  And  if  the  hard 
censure  of  the  world  condemns  me,  I  shall  come  to 
you  as  the  final  court  of  appeal,  and  pray  and  hope 
to  be  absolved.  Whatever  my  errors,  I  have  loved 
and  do  love  you  more  than  my  poor  tongue  can 
tell.'* 

**  You  will  always  find  me  your  defender,  dear  kins- 
man— ^to  have  a  kinsman,  and  such  a  kinsman,  how 
ineflfably  sweet !  And  as  for  revealing  the  past,  and 
throwing  your  character  to  the  wolves — never  speak 
of  it !  I  shall  not  endure  it.  The  world  is  prone  to 
evil  judgments,  and  does  not  know  you  as  I  do." 

"  This  is  too  much  !  **  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet,  his 
features  convulsed  with  emotion.  **  Surely  there  is 
mercy  in  heaven  when  a  human  heart  is  capable  of 
such  goodness.     Oh,  what  an  angel  you  are !  ** 

"  Only  a  woman,  Nicholas,  for  I  have  now  left  my 
girlhood  behind.  I  have  a  name,  I  have  a  kinsman, 
a  friend,  a  lover  !  Oh,  dear  Lord  of  all,  I  thank  Thee, 
I  bless  and  adore  Thee  !  ** 

She  sank  upon  her  knees,  holding  out  her  hand  for 
him  to  clasp,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  silent 
thanksgiving.  What  whirling  thoughts  and  feelings 
agitated  his  complex  nature,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell.  Then  she  rose,  and  looked  upon  him  with  a 
tender  smile. 

**  This  has  been  a  trying  scene  for  you,  Isabel,"  he 
said,  "and  the  tumult  of  emotion  cannot  but  have 
stunned  your  judgment.  But  cool  reason  will  reas- 
sert itself  ere  long.     I^et  it  have  due  weight ;  but  put 
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in  the  opposite  scale  your  charitable  thoughts,  and 
above  all  the  conviction  of  my  most  devoted  love. 
And  in  a  word,  as  poor  Hamlet  says — *  Nymph,  in  thy 
orisons  be  all  my  sins  remembered.*  '* 

"Nay,  my  dear  kinsman,"  she  replied  plajrfuUy, 
**  your  penitential  candle  is  burnt  down  to  the  last 
inch.  If  you  have  wronged  me,  I  have  still  heart 
enough  to  forgive  you.  And  now  take  me  back  to 
Ciirzon  Street.     You  see  how  bold  I  am  become." 

"  Bold  enough  to  take  me  as  your  lover  and  your 
husband?" 

**  Bold  enough  even  for  that  I  " 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  Her 
cheeks  flamed  a  vivid  crimson. 

**  Not  yet  bold  enough  for  that,  dear  Nicholas !  ** 
she  said,  then  archly  added,  "but  *suflFerance  is  the 
badge  of  all  our  tribe.*  ** 

They  left  the  inn,  after  I/)rd  Wimpole  had  had  a 
short  conversation  with  the  landlady,  and  took  their 
place  in  the  coach,  lyord  Wimpole  assuming  a  lover's 
privilege  and  seating  himself  at  BelPs  side.  They 
were  silent  for  some  time  as  the  heavy  vehicle 
trundled  along.    Then  Bell  spoke — 

"You  said,  dear  Nicholas,  my  *  deceased  father.' 
When  did  he  die?" 

"  Many  long  years  ago.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  and  perished.  But  I  shall  All  up  the 
gaps  in  my  story  at  some  other  time.  This  is  a  weari- 
some journey  for  you.  I  wish  you  were  back  at 
Curzon  Street." 

"  Nay,  I  am  very  happy.  It  is  only  now  that  I  know 
happiness." 
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"That  is  well.  Now  I,  having  won  my  bride,  have 
become  strangely  timid  and  apprehensive.  If  the 
gods  are  jealous,  now  is  their  time  for  Nemesis.  But 
I  would  be  remorseless  with  a  human  foe.** 

"  There  is  no  danger,  is  there  ?  " 

**  No  special  danger.  But  we  are  near  Blackheath, 
and  on  a  night  so  dark  as  this  the  Knights  of  the  Road 
are  sometimes  on  the  prowl.  But  I  have  my  good 
sword,  and  a  pair  of  barkers  ;  and  I  shall  e*en  have 
them  handy,  with  your  permission.'* 

So  sa3dng,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  placed  them  on  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 

"They  will  serve  as  a  talisman  ;  for  danger  comes 
to  those  who  are  unprepared.  All  the  same,  you 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  at  the  Stag's 
Head." 

"  You  naughty  precipitate  man,  I  believe  you 
wished  me  to  stay  there,  that  you  might  marry  me 
oflF-hand." 

**  Indeed  I  wished  it  ;  but  I  might  have  known 
better.  No  girl  like  you  was  ever  captured  by  a  coup 
de  mainy 

"I  don't  know  French,  Nicholas." 

"  You  lose  little,  my  dear.  Yes,  I  was  prepared  for 
any  emergency, — absolute  or  qualified  acceptance, 
rejection,  sorrow,  disdain,  indignation.  What  man 
knows  what  a  woman  will  do  at  a  crisis  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  Bell  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
alarm. 

The  coach  had  stopped  with  a  violent  jerk,  an  ex- 
clamation of  rage  and  alarm  seemed  to  proceed  from 
Gregory,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol,  answered  by  a 
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horse's  shrill  scream  of  agony,  rang  out  upon  the 
night. 

"  Highwaymen !  "  said  lyord  Wimpole  with  fierce 
abruptness,  and  instantaneously  clutching  his  pistols. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  door  of  the  carriage  was 
opened,  and  a  man  appeared,  pistol  in  hand,  and  with 
the  upper  portion  of  his  face  concealed  by  a  mask, 
lyord  Wimpole,  doubtless  by  experience,  knew  the  im- 
portance of  promptitude  at  such  a  juncture,  for  no 
sooner  did  the  man  appear  than  he  discharged  his 
pistol  at  him.  The  robber  staggered,  wheeled  round 
on  his  heels  as  on  a  pivot,  and  sank  with  a  groan  to 
the  ground.  Lord  Wimpole  then  sprang  out  of  the 
coach  and  whipped  out  his  rapier.  He  grasped  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  horses  had  fallen 
and  lay  motionless  ;  the  remaining  horse,  half  frantic 
with  terror,  had  its  head  held  by  a  masked  highway- 
man ;  while  Gregory  was  vigorously  defending  him- 
self with  his  whip  against  a  third  assailant,  who, 
armed  with  a  hanger,  was  endeavouring  to  climb 
upon  the  box  at  the  moment  when  I^rd  Wimpole 
issued  from  the  coach.  The  infuriated  nobleman  in- 
stantly rushed  forward  and  ran  him  through  the  body, 
exclaiming  with  fierce  malignity,  "  Dead,  for  a  ducat ! " 
The  wretch  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fell  back 
with  a  bubbling  groan.  The  remaining  highwayman, 
appalled  by  the  double  catastrophe,  relinquished  his 
hold  of  the  horse's  head,  and  plunging  into  a  copse 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  disappeared. 

"Are  you  wounded,  Gregory?"  asked  Lord  Wim- 
pole, anxiously. 

"A  mere  scratch  on  the  left  arm,  your  Honour," 
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was  the  reply  ;  "  but  if  your  lordship  had  not  been  so 
quick,  I  ran  the  chance  of  having  my  weasand  slit." 

Lord  Wimpole  returned  to  Bell,  who  was  leaning 
half  out  of  the  coach  in  a  state  of  frantic  alarm. 

"  The  danger  is  over,  dear,"  he  said  quietly. 

"You  are  not  injured  ?  " 

"  Not  a  scratch.     Fate  is  foiled  once^more." 

At  that  moment  the  distant  rumble  of  wheels  smote 
his  ear. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 
NEMESIS. 

A  PRETTY  ketUe  of  fish,  Gregory  ! "  said  Lord 
Wimpole,  returning  to  the  coachman. 

"  A  devil  of  a  mess,  saving  your  presence  ! " 
replied  Gregory.  "If  you  would  hold  the  horse's 
head  till  I  get  down — he  is  jumping  mad  with  excite- 
ment." 

Lord  Wimpole  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  patted 
and  soothed  the  terrified  animal,  which  was  trembling 
in  every  limb.  His  presence  seemed  to  have  a  mag- 
netic eflfect,  for  the  poor  beast  with  a  low  whimpering 
sound  thrust  its  head  into  his  bosom,  as  if  imploring 
protection.  Meanwhile  Gregory  proceeded  to  extri- 
cate the  dead  horse  from  the  entanglement  of  traces, 
reins,  girths,  and  straps  in  which  it  was  involved. 

**  A  coach  is  coming  up,  Gregory,**  said  Lord  Wim- 
pole.    **  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  get  assistance." 

"  Ay,  or  curses  for  blocking  the  way.  Now  she  's 
clear,  my  lord.     Back  her  gently,  sir.*' 

Grasping  the  spokes  of  the  near  wheel,  he  helped 
Lord  Wimpole  to  push  the  carriage  backwards  for  a 
few  yards. 

By  this  time  the  approaching  vehicle  loomed  in 
view,  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Gregory  hallooed, 
and  the  driver  pulled  up.    A  man  dismounted  from 
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the  box  and  stood  irresolutely  at  the  horses'  heads. 
Then  the  door  of  the  coach  opened,  and  a  couple  of 
men  emerged  from  it.  One  of  the  two,  a  powerful 
athletic  figure,  came  running  forward  and  cried  in  a 
bold  firm  voice — 

"What's  the  matter?'' 

Lord  Wimpole  started,  and  gazed  in  amazement  at 
the  speaker. 

"  What,  ho  !  't  is  my  old  friend  Andrew  Prosser. 
Well  met ! " 

"  Lord  Wimpole  !  Have  a  care  !  Draw  your  rapier, 
for  God's  sake !  '*  replied  Andrew,  in  a  low  voice. 
•*  Here  comes  the  avenger  of  blood  !  " 

"  Good  God  !  who  ?  " 

**  Your  cousin  !  Have  a  care,  my  lord  !  You  stand 
upon  the  razor's  edge.  Be  on  your  guard.  He  *s  fit 
to  kill  you.    Try  to  disarm  him." 

"Who  speaks  of  Lord  Wimpole?"  asked  a  stern 
voice,  and  Mr.  Wayte  came  in  view  with  his  rapier 
drawn. 

The  lamps  of  the  coaches  cast  zones  of  light  around 
the  gathering  group,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro  of  the 
scene  seemed  to  suit  the  character  and  relations  of 
the  actors  in  the  little  drama. 

Lord  Wimpole  at  once  recognised  his  cousin,  and 
uttered  a  laugh  of  cruel  exultation. 

"  Aha  !  Nicholas  !    Well  met !  " 

"  Ralph  ! "  muttered  Nicholas,  making  a  sudden 
gesture  of  despair. 

"Pray,  sirs,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  asked 
a  gentle  melodious  voice;  and  Bell  came  forward, 
looking  anxiously  from  side  to  side. 
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**Who  are  you,  madam?**  demanded  Lord  Wim- 
pole,  harshly.  "  Who  are  you  ?  Come  into  the  light, 
unless  you  fear  the  light" 

**  Who  is  this  insolent  man,  Nicholas  ?  **  Bell  asked, 
linking  her  arm  within  her  lover's. 

**  For  God*s  sake,  come  away,  Miss  Bell,"  Andrew 
entreated  in  a  low  tone  of  consternation.  '*  This  is 
no  place  for  you." 

"What!  is  this  my  daughter?"  Lord  Wimpole 
almost  screamed.  Then  he  addressed  her  in  low 
hissing  tones — 

"  Are  you  married  to  this  devil,  you  poor  fool  ?  " 

"  It  appears  I  owe  you  civility  and  respect,"  she 
replied,  with  disdainful  bitterness,  "  and  therefore  I 
answer  your  outrageous  question.  No,  I  am  not  yet 
married  to  this  dear  gentleman." 

"  Dear  devil ! "  cried  lyord  Wimpole,  carried  ap- 
parently by  his  fury  beyond  all  recollection  of  his  own 
dignity.     "  You  shall  never  marry  him,  wanton  !  " 

Nicholas,  after  gently  leading  Bell  aside,  drew  his 
rapier,  his  features  convulsed  with  sudden  fury, 
lyord  Wimpole  made  a  forward  lunge  with  his  weapon, 
but  Andrew,  who  had  been  keenly  watching  his  every 
look  and  movement,  caught  his  arm. 

**  Unhand  me,  Prosser ! "  cried  Lord  Wimpole. 
"  Unhand  me,  if  you  value  your  life  ! " 

"  My  life  ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,  with  equal  excite- 
ment ;  "  I  care  not  a  docken  for  my  life,  but  I  shall 
not  let  you  commit  murder." 

**  Who  talks  of  murder,  officious  fool  ?  "  stormed 
Lord  Wimpole,  struggling  violently  in  Andrew's 
grasp.     "  Let  go  !  let  go !  " 
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**  Hoots,  man,  canny,  canny  !  Well,  if  you  will 
have  it,  so  be  it."  And  he  angrily  wrenched  the 
weapon  out  of  Lord  Wimpole's  hand. 

"  My  lord,  you  forget  yourself,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly. **A  lady  is  present,  and  if  there  must  be 
a  duel,  let  it  be  according  to  the  rules  of  that  sinful 
game." 

"Besides,"  added  Nicholas,  thrusting  his  weapon 
back  into  its  sheath  and  smiling  grimly,  "busi- 
ness before  pleasure  !  We  must  clear  the  road.  Here 
are  two  knaves  who  have  got  their  mittimus  ;  and 
there  is  a  dead  horse.  Quite  a  quantity  of  carrion 
lying  about !  Andrew,  old  friend,  oblige  me  by  see- 
ing whether  the  scoundrels  are  really  sped.  And  you, 
Gregory  and  Simpson— come  forward,  my  retiring 
friend,  I  recognise  your  incendiary  locks — drag  the 
dead  animal  to  the  side  of  the  road." 

Meanwhile  lyord  Wimpole  stood  gazing  at  his 
daughter  with  distorted  features,  motionless  and 
menacing  as  the  statue  of  the  Commanditore.  Her 
tense  and  pallid  face,  with  its  challenging  gaze  of 
defiant  scorn,  showed  a  strange  and  pathetic  likeness 
to  his  own. 

"One  of  the  men  is  stone-dead,"  said  Andrew, 
coming  back.  "  The  other  has  the  death-ruckle  in 
his  throat." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Nicholas,  carelessly ;  "we  have 
anticipated  the  hangman's  office.  The  poor  fools 
have  got  their  deserts." 

"  As  you  shall  get  yours,"  said  Lord  Wimpole. 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Bad  taste  !  bad  taste  !  "  he  replied,  with  a  sneer. 
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"The  conduct  of  a  quarrel  is  the  sure  test  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Now,  friends,  enemies,  and  neutrals,'*  he 
went  on,  with  an  air  of  ghastly  merriment,  **  I  pro- 
pose that  we  return  to  the  inn  which  I  quitted  a  short 
while  ago.  When  we  have  reached  it,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  g^ve  any  explanation  that  may  be  de- 
manded." 

The  suggestion  was  tacitly  accepted.  Nicholas 
assisted  Bell  into  the  coach,  which  now  advanced  at 
a  walking  pace,  drawn  by  the  single  horse  ;  Lord 
Wimpole,  with  a  backward  glance  of  malignant 
scorn,  re-entered  his  own  conveyance ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  party  walked  slowly  along  the 
road. 

"  So  you  have  returned  to  this  sadly  misgoverned 
country,  Mr.  Prosser,"  said  Nicholas,  with  strange 
and  disquieting  composure,  "after,  no  doubt,  an 
Iliad  of  woes — or  should  I  say,  an  Odyssey  of  adven- 
tures?" 

"  Both,  my  lord — I  mean " 

"  Fleming  is  my  name." 

"  Ah,  sir,  this  is  a  bad  business !  Never  mind  my 
paltry  concerns.  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  And 
eh,  the  puir  lassie,  doubly  orphaned,  and,  I  fear, 
plunged  in  the  blackest  misery  !  Not  that  I  suspect 
either  her  or  you  of  wrong-doing.  You  have  a  heart 
above  that,  or  I  am  sadly  mistaken." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  Andrew.  But  that 
man's  hatred  jumps  to  monstrous  conclusions.  Who 
could  look  upon  that  lovely  Vestal  and  suspect  her  ? 
Can  I  forgive  him  for  that  ?  Never !  I  repent  of  noth- 
ing now.     Has  he   told  you  our  history  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cir- 
cumstances had  an  ugly  look,  you  must  admit.  And 
he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  sweet 
and  innocent  girl  as  some  of  us  have  had.** 

"  Sweet  and  innocent  indeed !  And  I  had  this  very 
night  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  her  birth.  Nor  did 
I  pialliate  the  tardiness  of  my  atonement.  Hark  in 
your  ear,  my  friend  !  She  loves  me  ;  and  now  I  have 
for  ever  lost  the  power  and  the  right  to  shield  her. 
You  think  me  calm,  unnaturally  calm  perchance.  It 
is  because  I  have  nothing  more  to  live  for.  It  is  my 
turn  to  say,  *  Conclamatum  est.'  You  remember?** 
he  added,  with  a  dreary  smile. 

"Am  I  ever  likely  to  forget  your  kindness  that 
day?** 

"  Tush  !  a  little  service  grows  in  your  memory,  my 
good  Andrew,  like  the  mustard-seed  of  Scripture. 
But  she  will  never  forgive  him,  take  my  word  for  that. 
And  I  rejoice  at  it.  He  has  doubted  her  purity,  her 
saintly  purity.  The  fool !  his  hatred  of  me  has  swept 
away,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  everything  before  it 
— sanity,  good-breeding,  family  aflfection.  He  has 
ceased  to  be  an  Englishman  ;  he  has  become  as  savage 
and  intractable  as  a  wild  Malay.'* 

**  Nay,  sir,  you  exaggerate  greatly.  His  fine  quali- 
ties are  for  the  moment  dimmed,  but  not  extinguished. 
He  will  come  to  understand  her,  and  she  to  love 
him.** 

**  Never,  Andrew,  never  !  It  is  true  enough  that 
blind  fury  directed  towards  a  woman  ever  invades  the 
sanctity  of  sex ;  scorn  of  a  woman  becomes  at  a  stroke 
cynical,  and  makes  foul  sport  of  the  mysteries  of  love. 
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even  as  apes  caricature  humanity.  But  what  woman, 
plunged  even  for  a  moment  into  this  hell  of  shame, 
ever  forgets  or  forgives  it  ?  Nor  should  she.  For 
what  love  does,  not  even  love  should  speak  of." 

*'  It  is  wisely  spoken,  sir,'*  replied  Andrew.  "  But 
remember  that  at  present  his  heart  is  cankered  with 
his  long  misery.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  Philoctete^  ?  " 

"  Philoctetes  ?"  repeated  Nicholas,  with  a  wan 
smile.     "  A  Trojan  hero,  methinks." 

**  Greek,  sir.  Well,  you  see,  Philoctetes  lived  for 
many  years  on  a  desolate  island,  tortured  by  a  fester- 
ing foot,  having  been  stung  by  a  serpent." 

**  Is  this  an  allegory,  Mr.  Prosser?  " 

"Perhaps  it  is,  sir.  He  had  been  marooned  upon 
this  island  by  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  therefore  bore  a 
bitter  and  unquenchable  hate." 

"The  allegory  bites  shrewdly,  my  good  friend." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  meant  to  keep  you  out 
of  it.  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  how  Sophocles  most 
wonderfully  depicts  the  ulcerating  eflfects  of  injury 
and  isolation  on  a  noble  heart.  And  when  Neoptol- 
emus  comes  to  the  island  and  befriends  Philoctetes, 
even  he  becomes  the  object  of  hasty  and  morbid  sus- 
picion. And  yet  Philoctetes  had  a  grand  and  gener- 
ous nature.     You  can  apply  the  allegory,  sir." 

"  That  I  am  the  crafty  Ulysses  ?  Nay,  never  mind 
my  feelings.    They  are  dead  now." 

"Well,  and  what  if  you  were  Ulysses?  I  could 
take  you  to  the  Ajax  of  the  same  great  dramatist. 
What  a  masterpiece  of  a  dknoHiinent !  For  after 
Ulysses  had  been  the  enemy  of  Ajax  all  through  the 
play,  at  the  very  end  he  shows  a  magnanimity  and 
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generosity  to  his  fallen  foe  that  comes  as  a  charming 
and  touching  surprise.  It 's  grand !  And  they  may 
talk  about  Franklin's  Moral  Algebra  as  much  as  they 
like, — and  it  *s  just  systematised  selfishness  at  the  best 
— ^but  if  you  want  to  have  your  moral  nature  elevated 
and  widened,  you  must  go  to  the  Greek  dramatists. 
This  is  queer  talk,  but  there  's  a  relevance  in  it." 

"It  is  an  agreeable  interlude,  at  any  rate.  But 
yonder  is  the  inn.  Now  you  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
a  Greek  tragedy,  Andrew.** 

"There's  to  be  no  fighting,  mind,**  said  Andrew. 
"  I  *11  stop  that,  at  all  hazards.** 

Nicholas,  as  before,  was  suffered  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  Having  obtained  admittance,  he 
gave  a  hasty  explanation  of  the  circumstances  to  the 
landlady.  This  being  done,  and  an  ostler  having 
been  summoned  and  sent  to  the  stables  to  obtain  an 
additional  horse,  the  principal  members  of  the  party 
entered  the  inn,  and  were  ushered  by  the  landlady 
into  the  room  which  had  been  so  recently  and 
happily  occupied  by  Nicholas  and  his  young  kins- 
woman. 

The  fire  was  still  smouldering  in  the  grate,  and  its 
dusky  glimmer,  when  Nicholas  had  vigorously  poked 
it,  fell  upon  a  dim  old  oil-painting,  representing 
apparently — such  are  the  whimsical  coincidences  of 
things — Jephthah  and  his  daughter,  with  a  group  of 
disconsolate  Jewish  damsels  in  the  background. 

A  lamp  was  brought  in  by  a  flustered  serving-maid. 

"  More  light !  '*  said  Nicholas,  curtly.  "  Bring 
another  lamp  or  a  few  candles.  We  wish  to  see  each 
other's  faces." 
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Catching  sight  of  a  bufF-coloured  glove  lying  on  the 
hearth-rug)  he  rolled  it  np  with  mechanical  accuracy 
and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

**Ske  has  been  here  !  "  said  lyord  Wimpole,  casting 
a  scornful  glance  at  his  daughter,  who  had  sunk  down 
upon  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  sofa,  the  cushions  of 
which,  mathematically  cylindrical  and  radially  pleated 
at  the  ends  round  a  large  button,  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  turned  by  a  lathe,  and  were  probably  as 
hard  as  if  they  had  been. 

"Yes,  Isabel  has  been  here,** said  Nicholas,  calmly, 
"  listening  to  my  account  of  her  origin.** 

**  And  your  villany,**  added  Lord  Wimpole. 

Then  stepping  up  to  his  cousin,  he  tossed  his  glove 
in  Nicholas*  face. 

**  You  know  what  that  means.** 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,**  replied  Nicholas,  a  wave  of 
colour  crimsoning  his  swarthy  cheeks.  **  But  I  shall 
not  fight  another  duel  with  you.** 

"  And  why,  dastard  ?  ** 

"  Because  I  love  your  daughter.** 

"  Who  returns  your  disinterested  affection  ?  ** 

"  You  had  better  ask  her  in  private.  Even  though 
she  be  your  daughter,  she  is  still  a  woman,  and  a 
lady.** 

"  How  far  has  your  punctilio  gone  with  her?  An- 
swer me  that.** 

**  I  will  answer  for  him,**  said  Bell,  in  a  breaking 
voice.  **This  gentleman  has  ever  shown  me  the 
tender  respect  which  you,  sir,  withhold  from  me. 
For  it  appears  I  have  gained  a  father  only  to  lose 
him.'* 
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"Give  me  leave  to  speak,"  interposed  Andrew, 
impetuously. 

**  You  never  do  anything  else,**  said  Lord  Wimpole, 
sarcastically. 

"  That  may  be,  my  lord.  I  have  all  my  life  been 
trying  to  put  things  right,  and  I  get  a  cloured  head 
for  my  trouble.  I  don't  defend  this  gentleman.  He 
has  wronged  you,  beyond  a  doubt.  And  I  am  sure, 
with  such  a  heart  as  he  has  got,  he  has  bitterly 
repented  of  it.     You  look  upon  him  as  a  villain ** 

"And  so  he  is — a  treacherous  abandoned  vil- 
lain !  *' 

"  Give  me  leave,  my  lord.  He  is  not  that  If  he 
ever  was — and  I  would  like  to  hear  his  version  of  the 
matter — ^your  daughter  has  converted  and  redeemed 
him.  Oh,  my  lord,  hatred  is  a  bad  interpreter  of 
character  !  As  for  me,  it 's  only  common  justice  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  him.  He  proved  himself  a  true 
friend  to  me  when  my  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  I  *11  never  forget  his  kindness — it  was  balm  to 
my  poor  heart.** 

"You  praise  him  to  me?  Go  your  ways,  Andrew 
Prosser,  for  a  pragmatic  fool !  I  would  have  stood 
your  friend.  You  have  made  your  choice.  Your 
chance  is  sped.'* 

"So  be  it  then,  my  lord,**  replied  Andrew,  spirit- 
edly. "  I  '11  snool  to  nobody.  Folks  must  take  me  as 
they  find  me." 

"  You  have  spoken  kindly  and  generously,  Mr. 
dosser,*'  said  Nicholas,  a  smile  lighting  up  his 
sombre  countenance.  "You  exaggerate  things,  as 
usual ;  but  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  !  " 
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"You  say  you  will  not  give  me  satisfaction?" 
asked  Lord  Wimpole. 

Nicholas  gravely  bowed. 

**  Prepare  then  to  be  dragged  through  the  law- 
courts  and  have  your  infamy  disclosed." 

"  That  shall  never  happen,  my  lord." 

"  You  will  flee  the  country  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  shall  flee  the  country,"  replied  Nicholas, 
with  a  quaint  smile. 

**  By  heaven,  this  is  a  mad  world ! "  cried  Lord 
Wimpole,  in  a  tone  of  exasperation.  **  Notwithstand- 
ing my  damning,  my  unspeakable  wrongs,  I  am  de- 
nied satisfaction  by  my  enemy;  my  daughter  has 
devolved  her  green-sickness  upon  him;  my  friends 
support  and  defend  him,  and  speak  of  his  charitable 
doles  as  if  they  were  a  monarch's  largesse  ;  and,  in 
fine,  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  greater  criminal  of  the  two.  Listen  to  me,  in- 
fatuated girl !  This  man  was  my  friend.  He  will  not 
dare  to  deny  that  I  showed  him  much  kindness  :  we 
were  shipwrecked  together,  lived  together  for  a  long 
time  on  a  lonely  island,  sharing  the  same  hardships 
and  the  same  hopes.  What  did  he  do  ?  As  I  lay 
sleeping — dreaming,  I  doubt  not,  of  your  mother  and 
you — he  saw  an  English  ship  approach  the  island. 
He  woke  me — to  tell  me  the  joyful  news?  to  em- 
brace me  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart  ?  No  !  to  force 
a  duel  upon  me,  and  to  lay  me  low  with  a  seemingly 
fatal  wound,  to  drag  my  senseless  body  under  cover, 
and  then — to  escape  and  take  possession  of  my  name 
and  estate.  And  knowing  that  he  had  killed  the 
father,  he  would  have  wedded  the  daughter.     Great 
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God !  can  such  things  be  ?  Could  he  lay  his  blood- 
stained hand  on  you,  and  not  shudder  at  the  prof- 
anation ?" 

Bell  gazed  at  Nicholas  with  dawning  horror  in  her 
eyes  as  the  stern  accusation  proceeded. 

"  Is  this  true,  Nicholas  ?  **  she  whispered. 

"All  true,  so  far  as  words  go  ;  and  yet '* 

She  uttered  a  soft  sigh,  and  fell  her  full  length  on 
the  floor. 

Nicholas  smote  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  gazed  upon 
the  unconscious  form  for  a  moment,  and  then  with- 
out a  word  strode  from  the  room. 

Andrew  sprang  forward  to  raise  the  hapless  girl. 

**  Wae  *s  me  I  "  he  ejaculated,  "  wae  *s  me  !  she  *s 
killed !  the  puir  lassie,  the  bonnie  doo  !  '* 

"  She  has  only  fainted,"  said  I/ord  Wimpole,  coldly. 

Andrew,  as  he  lifted  the  inanimate  form,  shot  an 
indignant  look  at  him.  As  he  placed  her  on  the  sofa 
in  a  recumbent  position  he  muttered  anxiously — 

*'  I  wonder  if  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  would  do  her 
good.** 

**  Whisky  !  "  said  Simpson,  in  a  sepulchral  whisper. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  however,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, and  gazed  wildly  around. 

Then  Andrew  confronted  I/^rd  Wimpole,  his  form 
seeming  to  swell  and  dilate  with  the  feelings  which 
agitated  him. 

"  You  say  she  has  only  fainted  :  do  you  not  see 
that  her  heart  is  broken  ?  Now,  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  This  comes  of  cherishing  for  all  these  years  the 
passion  of  revenge  in  your  heart.  Did  you  think  you 
could  let  the  black  weed  grow  there  with  impunity  ? 
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It  has  poisoned  every  kind  and  generous  feeling. 
Your  heart — forgive  me  for  saying  it— is  palsied  and 
withered.  Have  you  no  sins  to  repent  of,  that  you 
curse  and  ban  the  unhappy  man  who  has  left  us  with 
death  in  his  heart  ?  Will  you  not  have  to  say  on  that 
great  day,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner '  ?  .  In  very 
truth,  you  crucify  your  Lord  afresh,  who  came  with 
a  message  of  forgiveness,  and  uttered  that  prayer 
which  towers  above  all  prayers  for  pathos  and  sub- 
limity— *  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  Ay,  and  your  intellect  is  warped  as 
well,  notwithstanding  all  its  fine  powers.  You  can- 
not understand  your  wretched  kinsman.  To  you  he 
is  little  better  than  an  incarnate  fiend.  I  do  not  pal- 
liate his  guilt, — God  forbid !  But  he  has  redeeming 
virtues,  that  has  he  !  Did  you  never  chafe  his  proud 
spirit  with  your  superiority  of  rank  and  wealth  ?  Did 
you  never  think  of  the  pangs  of  his  disappointed 
love?  And  is  he  not  sufficiently  punished?  Poor, 
lonely,  broken-hearted  wretch,  I'm  wae  for  him! 
And  now,  sir,  I  '11  bid  you  farewell.  I,  a  poor  man, 
have  spoken  perhaps  rudely  to  one  far  above  me  in 
every  respect ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  go  to 
meet  my  fate.  I  too  am  a  broken  man ;  but  I 
must  decline — very  decidedly,  though  respectfully 
and  gratefully — help  from  one  who  has  treated  an  in- 
nocent and  broken-hearted  girl  so  harshly.  For  the 
sake  of  the  past,  excuse  this  plain  speaking,  my 
lord.  Simpson,  ye  donnert  carle,  what  are  ye  stand- 
ing glowering  at,  like  a  stucco  image?"  he  broke 
off"  huskily.  "Are  ye  coming  wi'  me,  or  are  ye 
going  to  pay  your  adoration  to  the  rising  sun  ?  ** 
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"  The  deil  confound  me  if  I  dae  that !  '*  growled 
Sinipson.  **To  be  the  daft  fule  that  ye  are,  ye  are 
the  best  man  I  ken.  If  your  lordship  has  an3rthing  to 
say  to  me,  ye '11  ken  where  to  find  me.** 

As  Andrew  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Bell  struggled 
to  her  feet,  and  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  faint  as  a  sigh — 

"  Oh,  my  kind  old  friend  and  teacher,  take  me  with 
you !    Take  me  back  to  Fownie,  to  my  kind  old  aunt.  *' 

"  I  would  be  proud  and  happy,**  replied  Andrew,  in 
a  very  unsteady  voice,  "  but  ye  see,  my  dawtie,  I  am 
going  to  prison.    I  am  an  outlawed  felon." 

"  Then  farewell,  and  God  go  with  you,  kind-hearted, 
noble  gentleman !  *'  she  said,  in  the  same  half- whis- 
pered voice.    *  *  You  have  seen  the  last  of  Isabel.  *  * 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  for  several  min- 
utes. Andrew  stood  with  one  hand  closed  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  with  the  other  brushing  away 
the  tears  that  would  not  be  repressed ;  even  Simp- 
son sniflfed  once  or  twice  ;  while  Lord  Wimpole  gazed 
from  one  to  another  with  a  haggard  and  distracted 
look.  Then  he  smote  his  brow  with  his  clenched 
hands. 

"  Malediction  and  misery !  **  he  groaned.  "  What  a 
home-coming  is  this !  My  bitter  curse  on  one  and 
all !  My  curse  upon  my  wretched  self!  Can  I  not  get 
some  one  to  do  the  slave's  office  for  me  and  run  me 
through  the  body?  Oh,  Andrew  Prosser,  you  have 
done  me  many  a  kind  service !  do  me  this  final  boon, 
for  I  am  sick  of  life.** 

**  Oh,  my  lord,  do  not  speak  so  wildly,**  said  An- 
drew.    "  All  may  yet  be  welL" 
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"  Never,  never  !  I  would  not  bave  it  well ;  it  cannot 
be  well ;  it  would  oflfend  probability.  Let  my  misery 
be  complete.** 

Isabel  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  held  out  her  hands 
with  a  pleading  gesture. 

"  Oh,  my  father **  she  began. 

"  leather !  I  am  no  more  your  father  than  you  my 
child.  You  have  given  him  everything ;  I  will  not 
have  the  reversion  of  your  love." 

"  My  lord,  do  not  make  things  worse,"  said  Andrew. 
"  Oh,  be  silent,  till  your  heart  speaks !  ** 

**  My  heart !  I  have  no  heart !  I  would  be  happy 
perchance  to-day  if  I  never  had  had  one." 

"  My  lord,  let  me  share  your  unhappiness,"  said 
Bell.     "  I  too  know  what  it  is  to  suffer." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  you  are  pining  for  him,  poor  fool !  But 
go  to  him,  I  forbid  you  not.  Go  to  his  embraces  who 
slew  your  father.** 

"  All  that  is  over  and  gone,"  said  BelL  **  Vex  and 
insult  me  no  longer.** 

"My  lord,  you  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  motive  for 
your  daughter*s  interview  with  your  cousin,"  said  An- 
drew. '*He  was  making  a  tardy  reparation  for  his 
wrongs  ;  he  was  telling  her  who  she  was.** 

**  Peace,  peace,  Andrew !  **  said  Ivord  Wimpole, 
wearily ;  **  you  would  whitewash  the  very  devil.'* 

"  Well,  my  lord,  the  devil  is  never  as  black  as  he  is 
painted.  But  as  for  your  daughter,  sir,  she  is  an  angel 
of  light.  I  would  say  more,  but  I  would  only  distress 
her  modesty,  for  angels  are  always  prone  to  veil  their 
faces  with  their  wings.  And  now,  sir,  I  must  leave 
you.    I  grieve  at  your  disappointments.    There  are 
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many  things  all  agee  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  text 
which  comforts  me :  *  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.*  I^or  if  we  have  faith  that  all  things  are 
working  towards  heavenly  issues,  why  should  we  be 
in  a  hurry,  why  be  impatient  ?  That  was  my  mistake. 
I  chafed  under  tyranny,  and  tried  to  undermine  it  in 
a  small  way.  But  I  am  no  longer  in  haste  ;  things 
will  come  right  in  time.  No  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
for  our  blessed  Creator  to  put  things  right  in  a  flash. 
He  could  make  every  man  a  saint  by  a  kind  of  meta- 
physical transubstantiation  or  spiritual  legerdemain. 
But  that  would  be  small  credit  to  Him  (with  reverence 
be  it  spoken).  For  it  is  far  better  that  a  man  should 
be  brought,  by  much  suffering  perhaps,  to  will  to  be 
good.  Why,  look  now,  my  lord,"  Andrew  continued, 
warming  with  the  subject, — "  suppose  we  take  the 
case  of  a  romancer,  and  the  characters  and  scenes 
which  he  portrays.  He  could  make  all  these  charac- 
ters models  of  every  virtue ;  he  could  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  harm,  and  danger  ;  he  could  make  them  talk 
(if  he  had  the  brains)  like  the  personages  in  *  Paradise 
Lost  * — and  you  would  fall  asleep  over  the  book  !  No ; 
but  he  gives  us  dangers,  trials,  vicissitudes,  thick  and 
fast ;  his  men  and  women  make  sad  mistakes,  learn 
the  misery  of  evil,  the  blessedness  of  goodness,  and  so 
teach  us  to  do  the  same.  This  world,  believe  me,  sir, 
is  like  the  drama  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  *  the  imita- 
tion of  a  serious  and  perfect  action,  accomplishing  by 
means  of  pity  and  terror  the  purification  of  the  pas- 
sions.* But  wae  *s  me,  here  am  I  preaching  as  usual. 
Well,  I  shall  have  few  chances  of  preaching  in  New- 
gate.** 
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His  sermon,  like  many  others,  had,  if  not  a  soporific, 
at  least  a  soothing  and  sedative  eflfect.  The  tension 
of  Lord  Wimpole*s  nerves  appeared  to  relax,  he 
sighed  heavily  once  or  twice,  and  passed  his  hand 
across  his  brow. 

"  Prosser, ''  he  said  blnntly,  when  Andrew  had  ceased, 
"  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  yon  are  an  ass ! " 

"I  ken  that  brawly,"  said  Andrew,  cheerfully, 
"  and  I  'm  pleased  to  hear  yon  call  me  that ;  it  sounds 
frank  and  homely." 

'*  Did  you  actually  suppose  that  I  would  consent  to 
part  with  you?  You  shall  be  the  finishing  stroke  of 
my  discomfiture.  In  addition  to  your  other  functions, 
you  shall  be  my  domestic  chaplain.  No,  no,  Andrew, 
you  are  going  to  no  prison,  if  I  can  help  it  Of  that, 
however,  more  anon.  And  now,  Isabel,  where  am 
I  to  take  you? ''  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  gentleness. 

"So  please  you,  to  my  friends  at  Curzon  Street  for 
the  present.  Thereafter,  you  may  do  with  me  what 
you  will." 

"  Who  are  those  friends  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  daughter,  sir." 

"Ah,  I  don't  know  them.  Come,  then  ;  it  is  time 
to  be  moving." 

They  descended  to  the  coach  and  took  their  places. 
Andrew  and  Simpson  occupied  the  box,  as  it  seemed 
probable  to  our  friend  that  the  father  and  daughter 
might  come  to  some  kind  of  understanding  if  left 
alone. 

"  Weel,  Simpson,"  he  said,  after  a  long  meditative 
silence,  "I  am  glad  that  puir  man  borehimsel'  sae 
manfully.    If  he  has  been  a  villain,  why,  a  villain  is  a 
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man  after  a\  and  it  doesna  do  for  the  righteous  to 
exalt  bis  horn  ower  muckle  against  him.  Puir  chiel ! 
he  *11  no  live  lang." 

"What  gars  ye  think  that,  Andrew?"  asked 
Simpson. 

**  Because  he 's  a  Roman,  bom  in  a  wrong  century. 
He  has  the  Roman  virtues  as  well  as  the  Roman 
vices  perhaps.  He  has  lived  like  a  Roman,  and  he  Ml 
die  Hke  one.  Nane  o'  them  ever  feared  to  pass  the 
Rubicon  ;  and  though  contempt  o'  life  isna  a  Chris- 
tian feeling,  yet  there  *s  a  kind  of  austere  dignity 
about  it  And  if  he  does  send  a  bullet  through  his 
bead,  I  believe  there  *s  mercy  even  yonder.** 

"Andrew,  ye  *re  little  better  than  an  infidel,**  said 
Simpson,  shaking  his  head  in  solemn  reprobation. 

"  Hoots,  man,  what  *s  time  to  eternity  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  hae  a  stomach-ache  a*  your  life  for 
having  ae  nicht  eaten  a  few  stolen  apples  when  ye 
were  a  bit  laddie  ?  ** 

**  Weel,  but  Eve,  as  ye  ken,  was  shut  oot  o*  Para- 
dise for  eatin*  an  apple,*'  Simpson  urged.  "  And  the 
warld  has  had  the  stomach-ache  ever  since,  in  a  man- 
ner o*  speakin*.** 

"That  story  is  an  allegory,  to  my  thinking,**  said 
Andrew,  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  may  be  an  alligator,  for  a*  I  care.  Only,  I  ob- 
serve, Andrew,  that  when  ye  *re  gettin*  the  warst  o* 
an  argument,  ye  ride  afif  on  a  lang  word.  Eh,  but 
this  has  been  a  sair  nicht !  I  *11  hae  a  dram,  mind  I 
tell  you,  Andrew.'* 

"  If  ye  hae  naething  better  than  that  to  say,  ye  can 
hand  your  tongue,**  said  Andrew,  shortly. 
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CHAPTER    XI,IV. 

THK  SUPREME  STAKE. 

NICHOLAS,  knowing  that  those  whom  he  left  at 
the  inn  would  be  conveyed  to  London  in  Mr. 
Gordon's  coach,  had  no  scruple  in  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  the  conveyance  that  had  brought  his 
cousin  thus  far  on  his  journey  ;  and  the  coachman 
being  assured  of  his  fee,  oflfered  no  objection. 

When  he  reached  his  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  he 
found  his  valet  regaling  a  select  company  of  male  and 
female  acquaintances,  for  his  speedy  return  had  not 
been  expected,  in  virtue  of  the  announcement  made 
that  he  would  be  away  from  town  for  several  days. 
Had  he  anticipated  Bell's  acquiescence  in  his  proposal 
of  a  hasty  and  clandestine  marriage  ? 

Nicholas  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  irritation 
at  the  domestic  revelry  which  his  entrance  interrupted, 
and  he  received  his  valet's  profuse  apologies  with  a 
careless  shrug.  He  requested  to  be  provided  with  re- 
freshment, saying  with  a  momentary  flash  of  his  old 
sardonic  humour,  *'Make  no  special  preparation, 
Whipstaffe;  your  own  table  is  doubtless  liberally 
garnished ;  you  can  *  shake  the  superfluity  to  me.'  " 

His  valet  blushed — a  physiological  portent — and  re- 
tired in  confusion.  After  an  interval,  during  which 
lie  had  not  unsuccessfully  striven  to  summon  up  a 
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countenance  and  recover  his  formal  rigidity  of  look 
and  bearing,  he  returned  with  some  cold  fowl  and  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy. 

Nicholas  ate  some  morsels  mechanically,  drank  a 
glass  or  two,  and  then  rang  to  have  his  table  cleared. 
Sitting  down  at  a  table,  he  wrote  busily  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  then  arranged  his  papers  in  his  desk 
with  methodical  precision,  docketing  them,  and  con- 
signing them  to  their  proper  receptacles.  This  duty 
accomplished,  he  opened  a  pistol-case  and  loaded  one 
of  the  pistols  which  it  contained.  He  sat  for  a  while 
plunged  in  moody  reflection,  from  which  he  roused 
himself  with  a  heavy  and  impatient  sigh.  Strange  to 
say,  though  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  terminate  his 
existence,  the  love  of  life,  keenly  persistent  in  men 
of  his  temperament,  was  strong  within  him. 

^*  Alea  jacta  est^^*  he  muttered,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  himself  ghostly  and  unnatural.  He  put  the 
cold  barrel  of  the  pistol  to  his  forehead. 

**  And  yet,  why  should  I  put  any  one  to  the  trouble 
of  gathering  my  scattered  brains  ?  We  rude  English- 
men can*t  even  kill  ourselves  artistically.  We  leave 
ourselves  in  a  pool  of  blood,  or  tumefied  with  a  halter. 
A  Frenchman,  now,  mixes  his  departing  essence  with 
a  gas.  And  yet  '  to  break  into  the  bloody  house  of 
life  *  in  a  bold  spasm  of  resolution  is  manlier." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  discreet  tap  at  the  door. 
He  laid  down  the  pistol  on  the  table  and  threw  his 
handkerchief  over  it.  His  valet  appeared,  and  said, 
with  the  gravity  of  a  diplomatist,  "  A  lady  wishes  to 
see  your  lordship.'* 

"  Malediction  !  '*  exclaimed  Nicholas,  roughly.  "Bid 
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her  begone, — I  know  no  woman,  and  wish  to  see 
none." 

Whipeta£fe  bowed  and  retired.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  minutes. 

'*Beg  pardon,  my  lord,  she  insists  upon  seeing 
you." 

"  Ah !  that  alters  the  matter,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
a  grim  smile.     "  Show  this  peremptory  person  up." 

In  another  minute  a  lady,  closely  veiled,  but  from 
her  step  and  figure  evidently  young,  entered  the 
apartment ;  and  when  Whipstaffe  had  retired,  threw 
up  her  veil  with  an  almost  defiant  gesture. 

**  Sibylla ! "  exclaimed  Nicholas,  with  a  look  of  con- 
sternation. Then  he  rose  from  his  seat,  took  her  hand 
with  elaborate  half-ironical  politeness,  and  conducted 
her  to  a  seat. 

**  You  are  shocked  at  this  intrusion  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
an  uncertain  voice.  There  was  a  feverish  glitter  in 
her  eyes  and  a  burning  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  I  am  shocked  on  your  account,"  he  replied. 

**  Well,  the  explanation  is  simple  :  I  know  all.  The 
Honourable  Isabel  Caroline  Fleming  has  returned  to 
Curzon  Street  with  her  father." 

There  was  a  bitter  and  angry  mockery  in  her  tone. 

He  replied  to  the  inflection  in  her  voice. 

"  What  I  a  rupture  !  Rosalind  and  Celia  at  bodkins 
drawn ! " 

Sibylla  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  of  that  odious 
coquette." 

He  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly,  and  in  so  doing 
slightly  displaced  the  pistol,  the  butt  of  which  rested 
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on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Sibylla  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  hasty  glance. 

**  Ah !  I  have  come  in  time  I  **  she  exclaimed,  her 
cheekd  assuming  a  ghastly  pallor.  ''Confess,  Lord 
Wimpole " 

**  I  am  not  Lord  Wimpole,  permit  me  to  remind 
you." 

"  Well,  confess — Nicholas,  that  you  were  intending 
to  destroy  yourself?  ** 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well?" 

Sibylla  burst  into  tears. 

**  Ah  me ! "  she  moaned,  "  *t  is  too  evident  that  you 
have  no  longer  hopes  or  regrets." 

**  I  have  none.  The  last  stake  is  played.  I  must 
pay  my  debt  of  honour.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Of 
course  you  have  prevented  me.  By  the  way,  do  yom: 
friends  know  you  are  here  ?  " 

"No  ;  I  stole  out  of  the  house  after  they  retired  to 
rest." 

"Why  did  you  come,  imprudent  girl  ?  " 

"  Because  you  forgot  your  compact." 

"My  compact?" 

"Yes ;  you  promised  me  that  at  any  crisis  of  your 
fate  and  fortunes  you  would  take  me  into  your  con- 
fidence." 

"  I  bethink  me,  so  I  did ;  but  I  forgot  everything 
to-night  except  my  irremediable  ruin." 

"  I  stand  between  you  and  ruin,  Nicholas.  Well, 
you  made  me  a  promise  which  you  did  not  keep ;  you 
will  make  me  another  which,  by  way  of  atonement^ 
you  will  keep." 
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"What  is  that,  Sibylla?" 

"That    you  will  renounce    this    sinful  intention. 
Promise  me,  Nicholas  ?  ** 

And  she  came  forward  and  clasped  his  hands,  with 
the  tears  raining  down  her  cheeks. 

His  features  worked  convulsively,  and  he  gently 
returned  the  pressure  of  her  clinging  grasp. 

"  You  are  a  kind,  noble,  generous  girl  I  *'  he  said, 
in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  No  evasion  !  **  she  implored. 

"  What  have  I  to  live  for  ?  " 

She  threw  oflF  her  mantle  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"At  such  a  crisis  as  this,  prudery  is  out  of  place. 
Besides,  you  know  I  am  an  honest  woman,  do  you 
not?'' 

"Indeed  you  are.  But  why  should  you  compromise 
your  reputation  for  a  man  like  me?  ** 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  with  such  dreadful  calmness — it 
sounds  unearthly  and  fatal.  I  had  rather,  honest 
woman  though  I  be  by  God's  grace,  that  you  should 
speak  and  act  more  like  a  living  man." 

"  In  no  circumstances,  Sibylla,  would  I  have  failed 
in  my  respect  towards  you.  Yom:  pure  and  pitying 
eyes  would  have  been  your  amulet." 

"Respect!"  she  rejoined,  almost  scoffingly.  "I 
had  rather  you  thought  me  a  woman  than  a  collection 
of  beggarly  virtues.  But  I  forget,"  she  went  on, 
bitterly — "  that  you  have  love  only  for  her.** 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  loved  her  passionately, 
And  to  my  own  undoing — ^and  hers." 

"You  love  her  still?" 

"  What  matters  that  ?  she  is  lost  to  me  for  ever." 
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Sibylla  rose  from  her  seat  and  confronted  him  with  a 
look  of  majestic  grief  blended  with  lofty  pride. 

"Am  I  less  beautiful  or  desirable?"  she  asked 
brusquely.  "  Come,  we  are  both  speaking  in  absolute 
sincerity.  This  is  no  time  for  coy  hypocrisy.  You 
know  that  I  love  you — ^have  loved  you  long.  Search 
the  wide  world,  and  you  will  find  no  one  who  under- 
stands you  as  I  do,  who  is  eager  to  ignore  the  past, 
who  feels  that  inner  nobility  which  you  have  vainly 
tried  to  deface.  And  do  you  think  you  have  a  right 
to  leave  a  world  where  one  human  heart  believes  in 
you,  and  wishes  to  conquer  you  for  good  ?  Nay  more, 
dare  you  plunge  me  in  hopeless  misery  ?  My  faith  in 
you,  my  self-surrender,  deserve  at  least  this  gratitude, 
that  you  will  not  forsake  a  world  where  I  should  still 
perchance  draw  painful  breath,  sighing  for  dissolution 
and  release." 

"  I  would  be  a  brute  to  reject  such  an  appeal.  I 
give  you  my  promise,  generous  girl ! " 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!'*  she  cried  joyously, 
and  with  an  exquisite  smile  that  illumined  her  lovely 
face. 

"I  have  been  a  fool,"  he  said  bitterly.  "I  have 
built  my  house  upon  the  sand.  And  you  impute 
virtues  to  me  I  never  possessed.  I  am  a  harsh,  arro- 
gant, and  violent  man.  What  do  credulous  maidens 
see  in  me?  But  though  I  am  arrogant,  I  am  not  vain. 
To  dismiss  my  sorry  self:  how  do  you  propose  to 
explain  this  escapade  of  yours,  if  it  leaks  out  ?  " 

His  tone  had  something  of  its  former  harsh  sarcasm, 
and  evidently  pained  her. 

"  I  shall  speak  the  truth.     I  felt  I  must  come.    I 
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had  a  presentiment  of  mischief,  because,  as  I  said,  I 
understand  you.  But  though  the  world  should  brand 
me  with  ignominy,  my  conscience  would  absolve 
me." 

"  You  were  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Afraid  of  you?  "  she  echoed,  with  a  tender  smile. 
"Nay,  that  will  never  be." 

He  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  advancing  tow- 
ards her,  laid  his  hands  sofUy  on  her  shoulders.  She 
looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  a  brave  smile. 

"  And  do  you  not  suspect  the  power  of  your  beauty 
— here — ^in  this  nightly  solitude — after  your  ingenuous 
confessions — and  I  a  desperate,  discomfited,  and 
ruined  man  ?  Might  I  not  say,  *  lyct  me  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  I  die '  ?  Do  you  think 
me  a  block  of  marble  ?    See  now ! " 

He  stooped  as  if  to  kiss  the  lips  curved  in  a  fearless 
smile,  but  with  a  stifled  exclamation  he  turned 
hastily  aside,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"You  thought  of  her  just  now,"  said  Sibylla,  with 
instantaneous  bitterness. 

"Would  you  respect  me  if  I  could  whistle  her 
down  the  wind  so  quickly  ?  " 

"  I  would  love  you  if  you  did." 

"lyook  you,  Sibylla,"  he  said,  pausing  in  his  slow 
and  heavy  tread  to  gaze  at  her,  "  I  seem  to  have  com- 
pressed months  into  a  single  day.  People  talk  of 
sudden  changes ;  but  what  if  the  events  of  years, 
with  all  their  incidents,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  are 
crowded  together  into  a  single  night,  as  at  some  play 
which  observes  the  unities?     My  limbs  should  be 
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feebler,  my  head  should  be  grey,  since  I  last  saw  you. 
Drowning  people,  they  say,  see  all  their  life  at  a  flash. 
So  it  has  been  with  me.  I  have  begun  and  ended  my 
disastrous  wooing,  lost  wealth  and  rank,  endured  a 
long  series  of  insidts,  a  purgatory  of  misery  and 
humiliation — all  in  a  few  hours.'* 

He  stepped  forward  to  the  table  and  seized  a  de- 
canter of  wine. 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  she  said  gently,  "  take  no  wine 
at  present.  Its  fumes  disturb  the  reason  and  bewitch 
the  heart.  I  wish  during  this  short  visit  of  mine  to 
know  your  sane  and  sober  mind,  without  glamour  or 
excitement.'* 

"So  be  it,'*  he  replied,  calmly  replacing  the  de- 
canter and  resuming  his  monotonous  tread. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  Sibylla  asked,  after 
a  long  interval  of  silence,  during  which  she  gazed 
wistfully  at  him. 

"  Do  !  "  he  exclaimed  roughly.  "  What  is  there  to 
do  ?  I  am  a  ruined  man— ruined  in  purse,  reputation, 
and  prospects.  I  may  even  be  called  upon  to  refund 
all  the  moneys  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  estate 
during  these  years." 

**  Surely  they  will  not  be  so  hard  upon  you." 

"  My  cousin  hates  me  with  an  envenomed  hatred. 
I  may  prepare  myself  for  the  worst.  To  be  sure,  I 
could  perchance  enter  the  navy  again.  After  all,  I 
am  not  such  a  rascal  as  to  be  unfit  for  His  Majesty's 
service.  It  was  a  duel — a  fair  duel ;  I  risked  as  much 
as  he  did.  He  cannot  say  I  practised  treachery.  I 
hated  him,  no  doubt ;  I  had  been  wronged,  or  deemed 
myself  wronged— which  in  a  duel  is  the  same  thing. 
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I  might  have  fallen,  as  he  did— it  was  a  loyal  en- 
counter.*' 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Sibylla,  drawing  a  deep 
breath.    "  I  knew  it." 

"  They  have  been  speaking  of  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  she  spoke  mercifully  of  you— defended 
you.    I  cannot  forgive  her  that." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  Nicholas. 

"My  presence  checks  the  rhapsodies  on  your 
Ups." 

"You  are  unjust,  and  you  know  it,  Sibylla." 

"Say  you  love  her  no  longer,  and  I  shall  forgive 
her." 

"  I  dare  not  love  her — must  not  love  her." 

"  But  confess,  Nicholas,  that  you  wished  by  marry- 
ing her  to  justify  your  retention  of  the  property  and 
estates.  There  was  an  element  of  calculation  in  your 
raptures." 

"I  am  to  confess  myself  an  adventurer  to  please 
you?  And  this,  after  painting  my  portrait  in  such 
flattering  colours.  So  be  it.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
secret  element  of  calculation.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  analysing  my  motives  when' I  act.  I  analyse  them 
afterwards,  if  it  is  worth  while.  But  all  this  is  far  away 
from  me  now.  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  been  hurled 
into  space  by  the  blowing  up  of  his  ship,  and  finds 
himself  struggling  in  deep  water,  with  no  one  to  pick 
him  up." 

"  You  forget  me." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not,  my  sweet  Sibylla,"  he  said  gently ; 
"but  your  bright  future  must  not  be  tarnished  by 
contact  with  me." 
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"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  would  thrust  myself  upon 
you.  I  have  still  some  respect  for  myself,"  she  said 
proudly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  assented  dreamily,  "  I  know  that." 

Then  he  stood  and  looked  at  her  enigmatically. 

"At  the  same  time,  you  have  compromised  your- 
self," he  added  thoughtfully.  "  A  point  of  casuistry 
is  thus  raised.  Which  is  the  more  gentlemanly  pro- 
cedure,— to  let  you  bear  the  consequences  of  your 
indiscretion  from  a  sense  of  personal  unworthiness,  or 
to  justify  your  generous  action  by  pa3dng  you  my 
most  respectful  addresses  ?  " 

**  Is  this  irony  ?  " 

*  *  Not  in  the  least.  At  the  same  time,  does  it  not  seem 
hjrpocritical  to  woo  one  lady  after  having  just  run 
away,  so  to  speak,  with  another  ?  Besides,  it  would 
augur  ill  for  my  constancy.  Moreover,  it  looks  like 
*  any  port  in  a  storm,*  or  *in  the  dark  all  cats  are 
grey : '  a  vile  proverb  ! " 

"That  is  not  the  question,  sir.  The  question  is: 
what  would  /think  of  it  ?  " 

*'  Well,  what  would  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"To  speak  with  absolute  frankness,  I  would  take 
you,  Nicholas,  and  think  of  it  afterwards." 

She  gave  a  whimsical  laugh,  and  then  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Ye  gods  I  here  is  a  riddle  to  read  ! "  he  muttered, 
half  in  self-communing.  "  Now,  were  I  a  villain, 
would  I  hesitate  ?  Am  I  a  villain  ?  or  what  am  I  ?  " 

"You  a  villain  !  You  !  you  !  Would  I  trust  myself 
to  a  villain?  "  exclaimed  Sibylla,  with  a  lofty  look. 

"  Well,  we  shall  leave  the  matter  undecided.    After 
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all,  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  There  are  many  saints 
unshriven  in  this  world  of  ours.  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  It  is  early  morning,  I  do  believe." 

He  drew  back  the  curtains  from  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  ghostly  dawn  was  breaking.  He 
extinguished  the  candles,  and  then  after  moving  aim- 
lessly about  the  room,  mechanically  touching  various 
objects  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  he  sat  down  oppo- 
site Sibylla  and  looked  intently  at  her. 

"You  have  a  morning  complexion,  Sibylla,"  he 
said,  looking  critically  at  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?  " 

**  I  mean,  wf*awf«V,"  he  replied,  in  a  half-sportive 
tone,  "  that  your  complexion  does  not,  in  the  morn- 
ing, display  the  ravages  of  fashion  and  the  wreck  of 
cosmetics.  Your  features  are  a  little  fatigued,  but 
fresh  and  sweet.  I  wonder  why  I  have  always  taken 
such  pleasure  in  visiting  you.  Have  I  loved  you  all 
along  without  knowing  it  ?  But  I  must  not  say  so, 
lest  you  think  I  mean  cajolery." 

"  You  are  too  sincere  for  that,"  said  Sibylla, 
warmly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  the  utmost  I  will  admit  is  that  I  tell  a 
lie  with  difl&culty.  But  this  is  tiresome  talk  to  cover 
hesitation  and  a  sense  of— well,  delicacy.  Yes,  I  con- 
fess I  feel  awkward." 

She  smiled,  at  the  same  time  blushing  slightiy. 

**  I  should  feel  much  more  embarrassed,  but  I  do 
not,"  she  said.  "  You  will  not  misjudge  me,  however. 
It  was  the  courage  of  desperation.  And  yet  I  would 
doit  again." 

"You  are  an  angel,  Sibylla,"  he  said  ;  and  rising, 
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he  went  to  the  window,  and  opening  it,  allowed  the 
fresh  morning  air  to  stream  into  the  apartment.  In 
answer  to  her  interrogative  look  he  explained — 

"  Morning  air  is  sober  and  soothing,  and  yet  its 
vague  odours  thrill  the  imagination.  It  is  poetry  in  a 
cool  skin.  I/>ok  you,  what  poetry  could  be  finer  than 
to  have  you !  But  here  is  the  corrective  touch  of  cool- 
ness :  how  could  I  keep  a  fine  lady  like  you  ?  ** 

"  I  am  not  a  fine  lady,"  she  replied,  with  a  proud 
smile.  "I  am  a  fine  woman.  I  know  that  well 
enough,  and,  therefore,  so  far  worthy  of  you.** 

*'  Worthy  of  me  ?  me !  Why,  it  is  I  who  am  damn- 
ably unworthy  of  any  noble  woman  such  as  you.** 

"Nicholas,  let  me  reveal  you  to  yourself,**  said 
Sibylla,  earnestly.  *'  What  first  attracted  me  in  you 
was  your  instinctive  respect  for  womanhood.  Harsh 
in  your  judgments  of  men,  you  ever  spoke  and  acted 
as  if  you  deemed  women  superior  beings.** 

"  And  are  they  not  so  ?  I  have  abundant  reason  to 
think  so.** 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  a  necessity  of  your  nature  that  you 
should  always  have  an  Egeria,  a  Beatrice.  It  will 
always  be  so,  believe  me ;  and  I  prefer  that  I,  rather 
than  any  other  woman,  should  be  this  Bgeria.'* 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,**  he  said  meditatively. 
**  But  then  you  are  worthy  of  love,  of  adoration  ; 
whereas  I  only  confess  to  a  feeling  of  boundless  fasci- 
nation.** 

"  *T  is  a  very  passable  imitation.  But  let  that  pass. 
And  if  you  fell  in  love  so  easily  with  a  little  hoyden — 
but  I  won't  disparage  her.    My  jealousy  attests  her 

attractions.    Nevertheless ** 

36 
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**  It  is  no  use  fencing  with  the  question.  I  have  felt, 
ever  since  you  entered  the  room,  that  I  must  either 
take  French  leave  of  the  world  or  marry  you." 

"  Oh,  la  !  my  dear  Nicholas,  you  shall  not  marry  me 
out  of  charity.  After  all,  my  character  is  robust,  nor 
so  dkcolletk  as  to  need  the  mantle  of  marriage  thrown 
over  it." 

"  It  would  need  to  be  robust  to  stand  contact  with 
a  social  leper.  My  poor  Sibylla,  you  are  throwing 
yourself  away.  Besides,  I  am  reduced  to  absolute 
want." 

'*  You  have  influential  friends,  who  will  procure  a 
post  for  you." 

"  A  ruined  man  has  no  friends." 

'*You  have  found  that  not  to  be  the  case  this 
night." 

**  Oh  !  you  don't  count.    You  are  an  angel." 

*'  Only  a  woman,  with  many  faults ;  proud,  passion- 
ate, jealous,  vindictive — no  Griselda ;  of  that  I  give 
you  fair  warning." 

"  I  vow  you  have  bewitched  me,  Sibylla." 

"  That 's  nothing— you  were  bewitched  before,"  she 
retorted,  with  a  slight  frown.  "Somebody's  eyes 
have  cast  the  jettatura  upon  you.". 

**  And  will  yours  undo  the  spell,  think  you  ?  "  He 
bent  forward  and  gazed  into  their  lustrous  depths. 
"  By  heaven,  but  for  the  laws  of  hospitality,  I  would 
scare  your  modesty !  There,  there !  Don't  be 
alarmed.  I  revere  you  from  queenly  head  to  fairy 
foot." 

"  Behold  the  virtue  of  the  sober  morning  air  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 
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He  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  then  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her, 
grasping  her  hand  in  his. 

"Enough  said,  dear,  kind,  generous  Sibylla  !  I  give 
you  my  restless,  passionate  heart,  my  poverty,  my 
shattered  reputation,  my  past  violence  and  present 
misery.  Take  me,  and  I  will  be  for  all  my  life  your 
servant,  your  lover,  your  vassal.  As  heaven  is  above 
me,  I  swear  to  redeem  the  past !  This  is  my  infefliture 
in  your  love.    Je  suis  ton  homme,^^ 

She  leaned  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow, 
while  tears  of  joy  began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Now  I  am  perfectly  happy,**  she  said,  with  a  thrill- 
ing voice.  "  And  now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little — 
only  for  a  little  while.  And  as  for  the  future,  I  must 
tell  you— for  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  kind  lord  (not 
vassal) — I  came  of  age  yesterday,  and  inherited  my 
mother's  fortune.  Let  me  see  the  man  or  woman  who 
dares  to  lift  a  finger  against  you  !  ** 

"Sibylla!**  he  cried,  with  a  wild  expression  of 
wonder  and  abashed  distress.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  this  before  ?  Incomparable  girl !  what  can  I  say  ? 
I  am  overwhelmed.** 

A  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  Bending 
sobbingly  over  him,  she  endeavoured  by  soothing 
and  caressing  words  to  calm  the  tumult  of  emotion 
that  had  overmastered  his  stubborn  heart. 

After  a  time  he  recovered  in  some  degree  his  com- 
posure, and  rose  to  his  feet 

**  And  will  you,  Sibylla,**  he  asked  in  a  broken 
voice,  "encounter  with  me  the  dreadful  ordeal 
through  which  I  must  pass  ?    Will  your  courage  and 
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your  faith  not  fail,  when  my  motives  are  impugned, 
my  inconsistencies  exposed?  My  past  history  in- 
vites detraction ;  perhaps  my  own  conscience  cannot 
acquit  me.  Will  jwu  be  able  to  bear  the  storm  of 
obloquy  that  must  beat  upon  me  ?  You  have  ostra- 
cised yourself,  remember.  What  will  your  friends 
say  of  you?  yotu*  brother,  who  dislikes  me  ?  your 
father  ?  Think  of  it,  Sibylla.  You  are  too  good  to 
be  sacrificed." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it.  Oh,  I  foresee  the  tempest 
I  love  my  father  and  my  brother  dearly,  but— I  love 
you  better.  Assert  yourself,  my  brave,  chivalrous, 
generous  Nicholas,  and  show  the  world  that  I  have 
made  a  noble  choice.  You  have  great  qualities  of 
mind — wit,  learning,  eloquence.  You  must  rise.  I 
shall  yet  be  proud  of  you.  And  now  I  must  hasten 
away.  My  courage  is  fast  ebbing.  My  reputation  is 
now  yours — I  tremble  for  it." 

"lyct  me  accompany  you,  Sibylla,"  he  said 
humbly. 

"  Surely,  surely.  With  you  is  best  of  all.  Let  me 
but  adjust  my  veil.  And  oh  !  my  best  thanks,  Nich- 
olas, for  the  chivalrous  respect  that  has  condoned  my 
desperate  act  We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
have  we  ?  You  don't  despise  me  ?  I  knew  with 
whom  I  had  to  deal.  But  it  must  be  a  secret,  must 
it  not  ?  A  woman's  honour !  think  of  it  'T  is  all 
we  have.  With  it,  rich ;  without  it,  beggared.  I 
tremble  to  leave  the  house.  Where  is  my  courage 
gone?  And  yet  I  repent  of  nothing.  Come,  let 
us  away.     Is    all    quiet?     Oh,    Nicholas,  give  me 
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your  hand.    Pray  God,  they  may  be  all  asleep  at 
home ! " 

They  left  the  house  and  made  their  way  in  all 
haste  to  Curzon  Street.  Nicholas  heaved  a  sigh  of 
boundless  relief  when  he  saw  her  disappear  within 
the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

ANDREW*S  RETURN  TO  FOWNIH. 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  the  momentous  night  which 
had  so  strangely  and  powerfully  affected  the 
destinies  of  Bell  and  Sibylla,  Andrew  Prosser, 
accompanied  by  Simpson,  left  London  for  Scotland. 
By  the  interposition  and  urgent  representations  of 
Lord  Wimpole,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Captain  Roscoe,  the 
writ  of  outlawry  against  Andrew  was  quashed,  and 
he  was  now  a  free  man,  reinvested  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  After  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey, 
or  rather  series  of  journeys,  they  reached  Dundee. 
Wearied  of  locomotion  by  public  conveyances,  they 
set  out  after  a  brief  delay  for  Fownie  on  foot.  During 
this  break  in  his  journey  Andrew  visited  his  aunt, 
and  found  that  lady's  physical  and  commercial  con- 
cerns in  their  normal  condition  of  badness.  Having 
comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way.  He  was  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  marched 
along  with  light  and  elastic  steps,  as  if  beating  time 
to  unseen  music.  Simpson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
singularly  depressed,  and  at  rather  frequent  inter- 
vals endeavoured  to  revive  his  languishing  spirits  by 
recourse  to  a  flask  of  whisky  which  he  had  provi- 
dently brought  with  him.  At  first  Andrew  was  too 
much  preoccupied  with  his  own  cheerful  meditations 
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to  pay  much  attention  to  his  companion's  moods  ;  but 
the  latter's  occasional  sighs  succeeded  in  rousing 
Andrew  from  his  abstraction. 

"Ye*re  unco  dowie-like,  Simpson,**  he  remarked, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm ;  "  what  *s  wrang  ?  " 

"There's  naething  wrang,"  replied  Simpson,  pet- 
tishly. 

"But  wae  's  me,"  he  added,. with  a  sudden  relapse 
into  profound  dejection,  "  it 's  a'  to  begin  ower 
again." 

"What  is?" 

"  BverjTthing,  man.  Vanity  o*  vanities,  a*  is  van- 
ity, saith  the  Preacher." 

"What  has  stuck  in  your  gizzard,  Simpson?  for 
ye  're  talking  as  if  ye  had  gaen  gyte." 

"I'm  gangin'  hame,  Andy,  and  it's  a'  to  begin 
ower  again — my  life  and  my  wife,  and  everything. 
Guid  kens  what  she  '11  say  to  me,  for  I  dinna." 

"  Hoots,  she  '11  be  blithe  to  see  you.  She  '11  kill  the 
fatted  calf  for  the  returning  prodigal." 

"Will  she?  She's  mair  likely  to  heave  a  pint- 
stoup  at  my  heid.  Aiblins,  Andy,  she's  married 
again  by  this  time  ;  and  then,  oh  Lord,  what  will  I 
dae  ?  The  Anchor  Inn  is  a  guid  howff,  and  he  'U  be 
sweered  to  leave  it,  I  'se  warrant." 

"She  couldna  forget  you  sae  sune  as  a'  that. 
There 's  a  kind  o'  attraction  about  you,  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle  or  a  crotchety  knot.  I  like  you  mysel',  against 
the  grain." 

"Thank  ye,  Andy — ye  mean  weel,  I  dinna  doot ; 
but  it 's  lang  since  I  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.    I  wadna  mind  if  I  had  brocht  hame 
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a  big  dollop  o*  siller ;  but  naked  cam*  I  into  the  warld, 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither." 

"  Eh,  ye  *re  an  awfu'  hypocrite,  Simpson." 

**  Meaning  me  ?  "  asked  Simpson,  in  feeble  expos- 
tulation. 

**  Yes,  you  !  I  ken  weel  enough  that  ye  hae  made 
gowpens  o*  siller." 

**  Rumour  is  a  lying  jade,  as  somebody  says.  I  hae 
some  siller,  I  *11  no  deny,  but  it 's  no  enough  to  bring 
a  judgment  on  me.  Eh,  I  wish  it  was  to-morrow 
morning ! "    And  he  applied  himself  to  his  flask. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  miles,  and  then 
Andrew  joyously  exclaimed — 

**  See,  yonder  's  Eownie  kirk-steeple ! " 

"Ay,  so  I  see,"  replied  Simpson,  lugubriously. 
"It  looks  like  an  extinguisher  set  on  the  tap  o*  a 
brick.  Good  Lord,  what  a  steeple !  But  it  suits  the 
folks." 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  croaker !  "  cried  Andrew, 
indignantly,  "  and  thank  God  for  bringing  you  thus 
far  out  of  many  dangers." 

"  Ye  can  kneel  if  ye  like,  Andy,  but  I  '11  no  barken 
my  breeks  wi*  glaur  when  I  *m  sae  sune  to  see  her. 
She  canna  thole  dirt" 

"  If  that 's  your  wife  *s  way,  I  wonder  ye  gang  aboot 
like  a  gangrel  body." 

"  If  a  wife,  Andrew,  doesna  like  you  for  yourseP, 
she  '11  no  like  you  for  your  braw  claes.  But  we 
needna  argle-bargle,  seeing  as  how  life  is  short,  and 
like  the  sparks  that  fly  upwards."  And  Simpson 
heaved  a  prodigious  sigh. 

"  There  *s  ae  thing  I  'm  glad  o*,"  he  resumed,  after 
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a  thoughtful  pause,  **  and  that  is  saving  Bell's  life. 
That  will  please  my  mistress." 

**  Ay,  and  when  did  that  happen?  "  asked  Andrew. 

"I  think  I  see  the  hale  scene  visibly  afore  me," 
mused  Simpson :  **  the  coach — Mr.  Gordon's  coach — 
standing  a  waesome  wreck  in  the  middle  o*  the  road  ; 
the  fawse  Lord  Wimpole  making  a  desperate  stand 
against  a  couple  o'  blackguards,  while  a  third  footpad 
was  pointing  a  pistol  at  BelPs  head  and  threatening 
death  unless  she  surrendered  the  pearl-necklace  that 
Lord  Wimpole  had  gien  her  as  a  token  o'  his  mis- 
placed affections ;  me  coming  up  and  weising  a  bullet 
through  his  lungs " 

"  You  ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,  with  a  stupefied  look. 

**Then  Lord  Wimpole  turning  roond  and  saying, 
*  Who  may  you  be  ? '  the  nicht  being  dark.  Then  I 
says,  '  But  for  me,  that  young  and  amiable  girl  would 
have  been  a  lifeless  corse  embrued  in  gore.*  Where- 
upon says  he,  recognising  me,  *  Simpson,  you  have 
played  me  fawse,  and  but  for  that  redeeming  act  I 
would  have  sent  a  bullet  through  your  black  heart ' 
— or  words  to  that  effect." 

"  Did  ye  dream  a*  this  ?  " 

"Ye  were  aye  a  doubting  Didymus,  Andy,"  said 
Simpson,  austerely.  "  But  of  course  it  was  dark,  and 
the  glare  o'  the  coach-lamps  dazzled  your  een." 

"But  I  came  up  afore  you,  I  heard  you  pechin' 
ahint  me." 

"  It  was  the  real  Lord  Wimpole  that  was  pechin* — 
and  nae  ferly,  after  living  on  cocoanuts  sae  lang. 
Yes,  it 's  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  think  o*  a*  that, 
^d  my  wife  will  be  brawly  pleased  to  hear  it" 
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**  Ye  '11  no  be  expecting  me  to  say  yea  and  amen  to 
this  fable,  eh,  Simpson  ?  "  asked  Andrew. 

"Just  as  ye  (dease,  Andrew ;  but  I  trust  ye  *11  no 
spoil  the  moral  eflfect  by  contradicting  me.** 

Andrew  laughed  heartily,  and  the  two  men  inter- 
changed no  further  conversation  till  they  entered 
Fownie  village. 

Their  appearance  excited  unbounded  astonishment 
and  delight  Arms  were  extended  heavenwards  at 
every  angle  of  amazement ;  they  were  enthusiastically 
greeted,  questions  dinned  into  their  ears,  their  hands 
shaken  till  every  nerve  tingled,  and  a  boisterous  and 
vociferating  crowd  followed  them  towards  the  Anchor 
Inn. 

"  Freends,  let  me  be,"  said  Simpson,  faintly. 
"  Hooly,  hooly,  let  me  be !  Bh,  Andy,  strong  bulls 
o*  Bashan  hae  compassed  me  aboot.     There  she  *s/** 

Mrs.  Simpson  having  heard  the  unwonted  commo- 
tion, had  come  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  gazed 
wonderingly  upon  the  scene.  Catching  sight  of  her 
husband,  she  grew  pale,  and  instantly  retired  into  the 
inn.  Andrew  followed,  with  Simpson  at  his  back. 
She  was  standing  in  the  passage,  trembling  violently. 
Andrew  went  forward  and  shook  her  by  the  hand. 
She  mechanically  returned  the  greeting,  and  then 
said  sternly  to  her  husband,  "  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ?  ** 

"That  *s  a  lang  story,  guidwife;  but  is  that  a*  ye 
hae  got  to  say  to  your  puir  persecuted  husband  ?  " 

"Come  this  way,  my  man,  till  I  put  you  through 
your  catechism,"  she  replied  sternly. 

As  Andrew  retired,  Simpson  cast  a  backward  glance 
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of  mournful  significance  at  him,  and  followed  his 
spouse  into  the  private  parlour. 

Andrew  walked  straight  from  the  inn  to  the  manse. 
He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  the  green  door 
before  he  could  summon  courage  to  enter.  What  if 
MiUy  were  away  from  home,  or  ill,  or  dead?  He 
hastily  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered.  Kirstie 
was  cleaning  the  outside  of  the  parlour  window,  and 
on  seeing  him  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  The 
parlour-door  opened,  and  Milly  stepped  out  into  the 
lobby. 

"  Andrew  !  "  she  said  softly,  and  with  so  little  sur- 
prise in  her  tone  that  a  dispassionate  observer  would 
have  perhaps  rightly  concluded  that  Andrew  had 
never  been  long  absent  from  her  thoughts.  But 
Andrew  was  too  much  excited  to  reason  after  this 
fashion,  and  felt  chilled  by  the  undemonstrative 
character  of  his  reception.  He  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  followed  her  into  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the 
minister  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  uttered  a  startled  exclamation  of 
delight 

**  Andrew  Prosser,  by  all  that 's  miraculous  !  '* 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Mr.  Prosser,"  said  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks,  rising  slowly  from  her  chair  and  ex- 
tending her  taper  fingers.  "  And  looking  so  well, 
too  !    And  where  have  you  been  this  age  ?  " 

"  At  Paris,  for  a  good  part  of  the  time,  madam,'*  he 
replied,  in  the  tone  of  deference  he  always  used  in 
addressing  the  consequential  little  lady. 

There  was  no  doubt  he  had  improved  in  appear- 
ance,  and  held  himself  erect  with   manly  dignity ; 
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nor  did  Mrs.  Maijoribanks  fail  to  notice  that  a  band- 
some  dress  set  off  to  advantage  his  well-proportioned 
figure. 

When  the -first  efihsions  of  welcome  were  spent,  a 
somewhat  embarrassed  feeling  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  little  group.  Mr.  Maijoribanks  took  off 
his  spectacles  and  began  to  polish  them  briskly. 

"  You  have  been  through  the  Terror,  Mr.  Prosser  ? »» 
asked  Milly,  in  her  gentle  and  somewhat  melancholy 
tones. 

"Yes,  Miss  Maijoribanks,  and  nearly  perished." 

"You  must  tell  us  all  about  it  afterwards,"  said 
Mrs.  Maijoribanks.  "  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ?  Another  teacher  has  been  appointed — ^between 
ourselves,  an  absolute  Goth !  " 

"I  am  to  manage  Lord  Wimpole*s  estates.  Oh, 
not  the  Lord  Wimpole  we  knew  ;  the  real  lord,  who 
has  returned  after  extraordinary  adventures.  We 
were  thrown  together  during  the  Terror.  And,  most 
wonderftil  of  all,  our  Bell  is  his  daughter." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Prosser,"  said  Mrs.  Maijoribanks, 
"you  should  combine  your  dramatic  effects  less  start- 
lingly.  I  am  fast  losing  my  sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity. Perhaps  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  real  Lady 
Pitcaithly." 

"  I  should  n't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Maijoribanks. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear,  that  you  will  destroy  the  illusion," 
was  the  caustic  reply. 

"  I  suppose  the  Bell  we  knew  is  a  fine  lady  now," 
said  MiUy.     "  I  am  so  glad." 

Andrew  somewhat  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

"Is  this  Lord  Wimpole,  who  has  fallen  upon  us 
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like  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  married?"  asked  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks. 

**  There  *s  a  woman's  question  for  you,  Andrew," 
said  the  minister.  "Combine  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  you  get  a 
woman's  mind." 

"He  is  not  yet  married,"  replied  Andrew,  hastily, 
to  intercept  a  sarcastic  rejoinder.  "  I  mean — ^his  first 
wife,  our  dear  Bell's  mother,  died  many  years  ago ; 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  he  means  to  marry  a  French 
countess." 

"Is  she  young?" 

"Oh  yes,  a  charming  creature — her  husband  was 
guillotined." 

"  What  a  number  of  charming  creatures  there  would 
be  if  their  husbands  were  guillotined!"  was  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks'  ironical  comment. 

The  conversation  now  showed  signs  of  flagging, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  strings  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks' 
violincello  snapped  with  a  loud  report  The  whim- 
sical coincidence  provoked  a  mild  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Sir  John's  feelings  have  been  too  much  for  him," 
remarked  Mr.  Marjoribanks. 

"  Sir  John  ?  "  repeated  Andrew,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  What,  Andrew,  don't  you  remember  that  I  dubbed 
my  instrument  Sir  John  Falstaff,  from  its  exuberant 
rotundity  ;  and  you,  not  to  be  behind  me,  christened 
your  violin  Ancient  Pistol  ?  Most  extraordinary  that 
string  breaking.  Is  it  an  omen?  You  ladies  will 
interpret." 

"  I  fancy  Sir  John  means  to  imply  that  there  will 
be  no  more  duets  henceforth,"  answered  Mrs.  Mar- 
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joribanks.    **Mr.  Prosser  will  not  stay  in  Fownie 
now." 

"  The  bulk  of  the  estates  is  in  England,  no  doubt, 
but  I  shall  be  here  pretty  frequently/*  said  Andrew. 

"You  will  be  quite  an  independent  gentleman," 
remarked  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  thoughtfully. 

**  In  a  modest  way." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  rendered  Lord  Wimpole  im-, 
portant  services,"  said  Milly. 

**We  helped  each  other,  Miss  Marjoribanks ;  and 
then  I  was  his  daughter's  instructor.  It  all  seems 
natural  enough  as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
working  out  of  it  has  been  romantic  enough." 

"And  have  you  still  the  same  aflFection  for  the 
virtues  in  capital  letters,  Mr.  Prosser?"  continued 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks  ;  "I  mean  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
and  the  rest  of  them." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  madam,  that  Duty  is  the 
best  of  the  lot.  Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
all  again,"  he  went  on,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and 
a  glance  at  Milly.  "  What  mercies  have  crowned  my 
life  !    Praise  to  the  Giver !  " 

Milly  quietly  slipped  from  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
joribanks, her  bright  eyes  shining  through  a  mist  of 
unshed  tears,  said  quickly,  "You  will  share  our  dinner 
with  us,  Mr.  Prosser.  Just  excuse  us  for  a  little.  Mr. 
Marjoribanks,  come  and  make  yourself  presentable. 
Why  have  ministers  always  spots  on  their  waist- 
coats ?  " 

"Aaron  was  worse,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks, somewhat  huskily,  "for  the  oil  on  his  beard 
flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment." 
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The  little  lady  made  a  grimace  of  disgust,  and 
retired,  followed  by  her  husband. 

Some  time  after,  Milly  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Where  is " 

She  got  no  further  with  her  question,  for  Andrew 
had  risen  at  her  entrance,  and  looked  at  her  in  a  way 
no  woman  mistakes. 

**  Will  you  have  me,  Milly  ?  "  he  asked  tenderly. 

"  Most  gladly." 

"  You  love  me,  poor  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  loved  you  from  the  very  first." 

Happy  are  the  lovers  who  have  no  need  to  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters. 

And  yet  Sibylla  and  Nicholas  conquered  happiness. 
It  was  a  strange  peculiarity  of  that  man*s  fate  and 
fortime  that  his  friends  were  all  his  partisans.  He 
rose  like  a  phoenix  from  his  ashes.  So  vigorously  did 
his  votaries  plead  his  cause,  that  he  obtained  the  post 
of  Governor  of  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  A 
couple  of  years  after,  a  small  squadron  of  British  ships 
anchored  off  the  island ;  and  while  they  were  there,  a 
cutter  brought  intelligence  of  the  apparent  approach 
of  a  French  fleet.  Unfortunately  the  British  Admiral 
was  lying  seriously  ill  at  the  Governor's  house  when 
the  alarming  news  arrived.  Nicholas,  by  authority  of 
the  Admiral,  summoned  a  council  of  the  superior 
officers,  and  showed  so  much  resolution  and  knowl- 
edge of  naval  tactics  that  he  was  unanimously,  and 
with  the  Admiral's  concurrence,  requested  to  take 
temporary  command  of  the  squadron.  He  did  so ; 
and  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  and  bore  down 
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upon  the  island,  he  led  his  ships  into  action  with  such 
intrepidity,  coolness,  and  excellent  judgment,  that  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  For  this  gallant  exploit  he 
received  a  Baronetcy,  to  Sibylla's  unbounded  pride 
and  satisfaction.  Some  time  after,  one  of  John  Wes- 
ley's disciples  came  to  the  island,  and  preached  so 
eloquently  and  so  persuasively  that  Sir  Nicholas  was 
"  converted,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  became  an 
ardent  Methodist.  Sibylla  found  in  him  a  devoted 
husband.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was 
idolised  by  them  both.  Sibylla  gained,  therefore,  the 
bold  stake  which  she  hazarded ;  but  romantic  maidens 
are  warned  not  to  imitate  her.  It  is  only  the  dice 
of  the  gods,  as  the  Greek  proverb  says,  that  always 
fall  rightly. 

Simpson  became  an  important  personage  in  virtue 
of  his  adventures  in  France,  which  he  was  wont  to 
narrate  to  favoured  customers,  and  in  which  he  in- 
variably played  a  heroic  part.  His  narrative,  under 
the  influence  of  his  active  imagination,  becstme  as 
apocryphal  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  his  deeds  of 
prowess  would  have  made  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  pale  with  envy  ;  but  constant  repetition 
had  given  them  such  strength  of  embodiment,  that  no 
doubt  he  came  ultimately  to  believe  in  their  reality. 
His  consequence  increased  as  his  wife's  health  de- 
clined, for  she  was  no  longer  able  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  authority,  having  become  subject  to  occasional 
attacks  of  mental  aberration,  which  were,  however, 
of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  character.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  was  very  attentive  to  her,  and  his  reputa- 
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tion  as   a  Model  Husband  was  the  source  of  much 
self-complacency. 

Mrs.  Badger  became,  through  the  influence  which 

Andrew  was  able  to  exert,  Matron  of  an  Orphan 

•  Asylum,  and  lived  contentedly  in  a  little  sphere  of 

immaculate  floors,  glistening  trenchers,  and  polished 

cheeks. 

But  what  of  Bell  and  Walter  Gordon  ? 
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IN  these  latter  days,  when  Britannia  has  exchanged 
her  trident  for  the  domestic  broom,  and  having 
fought  under  every  sky  for  a  free  Europe,  aspires 
now  only  to  a  free  breakfast-table  ;  when  lovers  of 
England's  honour  are  dubbed  "jingoes,"  and  rebels 
are  glorified  as  patriots  ;  when  the  land  which  defied 
the  legions  of  Napoleon  cringes  before  Celtic  Bobadils ; 
when  those  who  make  the  laws  apologise  for  those 
who  break  them  ;  when  politics  is  the  counting  of 
votes,  and  statesmen  change  their  opinions  as  rapidly 
as  a  vulgar  comedian  changes  his  costume ;  when 
Cleon  has  taken  the  place  of  Pericles,  and  dictators 
usurp  the  dignity  of  monarchs ;  when,  in  fine,  the 
vices  of  democracy  have  been  acquired  without  its 
redeeming  virtues, — in  these  days  surely  the  mention 
of  Trafalgar  can  only  provoke  a  smile  of  compassionate 
derision.  Grant  there  was  heroism :  what  blundering 
heroism  it  was !  A  party  of  arbitrators  seated  round  a 
table  would  have  composed  this  gigantic  and  earth- 
shaking  strife  by  inflicting  a  heavy  fine  on  England. 
Our  grandfathers'  purses  and  not  their  veins  would  have 
bled  ;  and  Nelson,  seated  in  some  snug  oflBce,  might 
have  written  prScts  for  a  naval  secretary  who  perhaps 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  brig  and  a 
schooner,  or  indited  endless  minutes  about  ammuni- 
tion and  dockyard  stores  that  were  not  needed.     But 
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the  millennium  of  Cockayne  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Enough  !  the  battle  was  fought  and  won  and  forgotten. 
The  bones  of  heroes  welter  round  the  stormy  cape  ; 
their  memory  is  vanished,  their  fame  extinct.  And 
yet,  perchance,  in  some  cosmic  struggle  the  names  of 
Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  may  once  again  flame  forth 
from  the  dim  horizon  of  the  past,  and  proclaim  to  each 
true  Englishman,  In  hocsigno  vinces. 

But  ours  is  a  humbler  theme. 

On  thatgreat  day  when  England  expected  that  every 
man  would  do  his  duty,  and  was  not  disappointed, 
Walter  Gordon,  now  Captain,  spiritedly  led  his  ship 
into  action,  and  engaged  a  hulking  Spanish  three- 
decker,  which,  upon  stress  of  strong  conviction,  driven 
home  with  iron  logic,  was  fain  to  strike  her  flag.  A 
round-shot,  however,  had  ere  this  carried  off"  his  left 
arm  ;  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  a  maimed  and  ailing 
man.  His  father  had  died  the  previous  year  ;  his  sis- 
ter was  far  away ;  he  was  now  a  lonely  man,  broken 
in  health  and  spirits. 

Bell  too  had  returned  to  Fownie.  Her  father  had 
been  married  for  several  years  to  the  former  Comtesse 
de  Brissac,  and  had  now  a  son  and  daughter.  Perhaps 
he  never  entirely  forgave  Bell  for  having  loved  his 
enemy  ;  and  perhaps  she,  being  a  proud  and  sensitive 
woman,  had  never  forgotten  the  cruel  doubts  which 
in  the  whirl  of  passion  he  had  only  too  clearly  shown. 
And  when  he  had  formed  new  domestieties,  she  retired 
more  and  more  into  the  background.  She  spent  sev- 
eral years  at  Manhym  House,  where  she  completed  her 
education.  And  as  her  father  had  practically  assigned 
Swinton  Hall  to  her  as  her  place  of  residence,  she 
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invited  Miss  I^udnda  to  become  her  chaperon  and  com- 
panion. The  Misses  Cholmondeley  had  by  this  time 
acquired  a  modest  competence,  and  Miss  I^udnda, 
devotedly  attached  to  her  favourite  pupil,  eagerly 
accepted  the  proposal.  Bell  was  now  a  lovely  woman, 
though  no  longer  in  her  first  bloom.  Her  health  had 
long  suffered  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained  in  the 
loss  of  her  lover  ;  but  life  is  an  estuary  in  which  the 
eternal  tides  of  Lethe  mingle  with  the  streams  of  time, 
and  her  early  grief  and  despair  faded  at  last  into  vague 
regret.  The  personality  of  her  lover  became  a  kind 
of  myth,  beautified  and  sublimated  into  unreal  and 
imaginary  nobility.  But  memory  had  long  since  lost 
its  bitterness  ;  for  when  a  man  undergoes  an  apotheo- 
sis in  a  woman's  mind,  he  has  ceased  to  have  any 
direct  contact  with  her  life.  The  days  passed  pleas- 
antly. She  continued  her  study  of  music  methodically 
and  enthusiastically.  Miss  I^ucinda  was  still  true  to 
Haydn,  Bell  was  a  devotee  of  Handel,  and  many  were 
their  amicable  disputes  respecting  the  rival  claims  of 
these  great  masters. 

Walter  Gordon  had  resumed  his  acquaintance  with 
Bell,  but  studiously  refrained  from  any  manifestation 
of  a  deeper  feeling  than  friendship.  Her  superior 
rank  and  accomplishments  intimidated  him  ;  and  his 
maimed  condition  deepened  the  impression  of  his  un- 
worthiness.  Perhaps,  however,  his  humility,  which 
even  his  honourable  record  for  valour  and  patriotism 
had  no  power  to  lessen,  did  him  better  service  than 
the  gay  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  which  once 
had  been  his  dominant  characteristic.  Then  his 
empty  sleeve,  the  pensive  gravity  of  his  demeanour. 
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and  the  isolation  of  his  life,  inspired  a  silent 
sympathy. 

He  made  frequent  visits  to  Swinton  Hall,  where  he 
was  always  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome.  He  sat  and 
listened  devoutly  to  music  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, but  which,  on  BelPs  authority,  he  pronounced 
divine.  To  hear  her  sing,  however,  was  always  a 
poignant  pleasure.  Bell  had  too  true  a  love  of  music 
not  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  popular 
songs  which  a  modem  amateur  so  often  despises,  be- 
cause he  cannot  realise  their  eflFect  when  artistically 
interpreted;  and  she  would  sing  "The  Bailiff's 
Daughter  of  Islington,**  "Barbara  Allen,**  "Sally  in 
our  Alley,'*  or  "  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,**  with  a 
power,  a  pathos,  and  a  purity  that  enchanted  him. 
Poor  fellow!  the  aria  "that  like  a  wounded  snake 
drags  its  slow  length  along**  through  spasmodic 
modtdations,  and  hacked  and  broken  time,  had  no 
charms  for  him. 

One  day  when  he  called  and  walked  upstairs  he 
heard  Bell  singing.  Whispering  the  servant  not  to 
announce  him,  he  stood  on  the  landing  to  listen.  She 
was  singing  that  aria  of  HandePs  which  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  melting  sadness — 

"  I^ascia  ch'  io  pianga 
I^a  dura  sorte," 

in  which  the  very  pauses  suggest  sobs,  and  depict  the 
broken  and  faltering  utterance  of  grief. 

Her  voice,  rich,  melodious,  and  plaintive,  went  to 
his  very  heart.  He  felt  the  unspeakable  hardness  of 
his  own  lot  as  he  listened,  and  the  tears  gushed  from 
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his  eyes.  The  song  ended :  he  heard  a  light  step  ap- 
proaching the  door,  and  he  hastily  brushed  away  the 
traces  of  emotion  ;  but  doubtless,  when  Uell  opened 
the  door,  her  quick  eye  detected  his  agitation,  for  she 
slightly  blushed. 

*'  Come  in.  Captain  Gordon,**  she  said  gently. 

It  was  the  spacious  drawing-room  in  which  Bell  had 
had  her  memorable  interview  with  Lord  Wimpole, 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  it. 

He  sat  down,  and  the  weather  having  been  dis- 
cussed with  an  amplitude  no  doubt  gratifying  to  the 
clerk  of  that  erratic  department  of  physics,  an  awk- 
ward silence  ensued,  which  Bell  hastened  to  break. 

"  So  you  were  an  eavesdropper,  Captain  Gordon. 
Oh,  fie  !  ** 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  Miss  Isabel.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
never  tired  of  listening  to  you.  What  is  it  that 
Milton  says  of  *  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  *  ?  ** 

"Yes,  that  is  a  marvellously  fine  description  of 
music.  But  then,  Milton  was  himself  a  musician. 
After  all,  don*t  you  think  poetry  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  knowledge  as  upon  inspiration  ?  For 
example,  the  expressions — 

*  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony/ 

and 

•  Wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning/ 

are  just  the  poetical  ways  of  designating  the  rules  of 
counterpoint  as  regards  intervals,  progressions,  and 
modulations.** 

**  I  am  glad  to  take  your  word  for  it,  dear  Miss 
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Isabel.  I  don't  know  the  theory  of  music,  but,  like 
everybody  who  makes  that  confession,  I  have  a  fair 
ear.  I  can,  for  example,  hear  the  tones  of  your  voice 
in  imagination  at  any  time.  I  sometimes  even  imi- 
tate them  to  myself.  You  see  I  have  nobody  to  speak 
to  except  Old  Wilkie,  and  he  grows  appallingly  deaf." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  but  seeing  a  S3mipathetic 
look  in  her  eyes,  he  went  on. 

**  I  once  hoped  it  would  be  different  But  one 
should  not  expect  much  from  life.  I  almost  wish 
sometimes  that  the  ball  which  emptied  my  sleeve  had 
struck  a  vital  part." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !  your  friends  would  have  been 
deeply  grieved." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Isabel,  my  profession  of  faith  is  good 
old  Goldsmith's : 

'  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modem  fair  one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest.' 

Ah  !  what  a  lovely  ballad  that  is  !  But  its  happy  end- 
ing violates  probability." 

*'How  melancholy  you  are  !  Don't  you  think  you 
should  try  some  active  occupation — go  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  example  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Isabel,  I  mean  to  try  a  change  of  scene. 
I  intend  to  pay  my  sister  Sibylla  a  visit." 
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Bell's  face  grew  pale. 

"  That  is  a  very  long  distance.  Is  this  not  a  very 
sudden  resolve?" 

**  A  sudden  inspiration  I  call  it.  Sibylla  and  I  were 
always  great  friends,  though  now  of  cour^ ** 

He  broke  off,  perceiving  that  he  was  on  dangerous 
ground. 

*'But  don't  you  think  friendship  and  affection 
should  be  something  better  than  a  mere  diversion  ?  " 
said  Bell.  *'  If  we  go  to  see  our  friends  as  we  might 
go  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge  Wells,  it  is  surely  no  great 
compliment  to  them,  and  it  is  a  confession  of  our  own 
want  of  resource. ' ' 

**  Very  possibly  you  are  right.  I  know  I  must  bore 
my  friends  with  my  long  faces." 

"  Your  friends  respect  you  too  much  for  that,  and 
they  know  how  much  you  have  suffered.  But  I  doubt 
not  you  will  recover  your  former  cheerfulness." 

**  But  what  if  I  do  not  wish  to  recover  it  ?  What  if 
I  prefer  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  noble  ruin?  "  he  asked, 
with  a  smile.  **  Besides,  a  man  with  his  health  im- 
paired can  hardly  be  cheerful.  You  see,  amputation 
is  always  bad  enough ;  But  on  shipboard,  in  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  with  a  smear  of  tar  to  act 
as  a  styptic — but  I  beg  pardon.  Then  I  am  very 
helpless  with  only  one  arm.  Eating  my  dinner  is 
quite  a  feat  of  ingenuity.  I  have  to  get  my  meat  cut 
up  for  me  as  if  I  were  an  infant    Think  of  that !  " 

"  I  do  think  of  it,  and  I  remember  that  you  lost 
your  arm  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  eat  our 
dinner  in  peace  and  security." 

'*  Spoken  like    your  own    kind    self*.     Ahj    how 
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changed  things  are  since  we  used  to  read  about  pious 
^neas  with  worthy  Mr.  Prosser  !  You  are  a  lady  of 
rank  now — I  am  proud  and  happy  to  know  it ;  but 
I  like  best  to  think  of  you  in  your  plain  print  gown." 

**I  was  a  very  rustic  specimen  then,"  said  Bell, 
with  a  smilei 

"Nay,  you  always  looked  like  a  princess  in  dis- 
guise. You  remember  how  we  used  to  go  over  the 
Latin  together  in  the  playground ;  and,  hjrpocrite 
that  I  was,  I  used  to  pretend  I  was  more  ignorant 
than  I  really  was,  for  the  pleasure  of  it  I  wonder 
how  often  I  have  written  in  my  exercise  book — 

'  Dulce  ridentem  I^alagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem.'  '*  *      . 

"  I  don*t  think  I  was  ever  much  of  a  Lalage,"  said 
Bell,  blushing. 

**  No,  you  were  too  wise  and  pensive  ever  to  prattle. 
Ah  !  those  were  happy  days  !  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
we  must  grow  old  !  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  though 
the  old  song  says — 

*  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying,* 

we  can't  or  we  won't  do  it  The  bud  expands  into  a 
flower,  and  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
Well,  well,  the  rose  is  in  my  heart  and  scents  my 
memory." 

"  You  are  quite  lyrical  to-day.  Captain  Gordon. 
You  should  write  poems  in  Herrick's  style,  and  em- 
balm your  feelings." 
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"  When  did  ever  sailors  write  poems  ?  And  that  is 
strange,  is  it  not,  when  we  consider  the  beauty,  the 
romance,  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea?  ** 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  poetry,  did  he  not  ?  ** 

**  Perhaps  he  did  ;  but  then  he  was  an  Elizabethan 
man,  and  so  all  mankind's  epitome,  as  somebody 
says.  My  general  knowledge,  dear  Miss  Isabel,  is 
scrappy.  I  need  a  cultivated  lady  to  complete  my 
education.  But  if  I  did  write  verses  they  would  be 
very  monotonous.*' 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  they  would  have  only  one  subject.  They 
would  be  like  Orlando's  lines  in  '  As  You  I^ike  It ' : 

*  From  the  East  to  Western  Ind 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind  ' — 

I  forget  the  rest ;  and  it  does  n't  matter,  for  the  con- 
tinuation would  run  like  this — ^let  me  see  ;  yes  : 

No  tongue  of  poet  ere  could  tell 
The  beauties  of  bright  Isabelle." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  won't  ask  you  to  be  lyrical 
again  !  " 

"  My  inspiration  on  such  a  theme  is  n't  exhausted. 

I/Ook  in  my  heart  as  in  a  well, 
And  you  '11  behold  fair  Isabelle. 

And  truth  this  time  is  in  a  well.     Or  again  : 

My  best  possessions  I  would  sell 
To  win  a  smile  from  Isabelle. 
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There  is  no  epithet  in  this  couplet  for  Isabelle,  for 
who  can  describe  her  when  she  smiles  ?  There  now  ! 
if  you  don't  crown  me  with  laurel  it  will  be  very 
ungrateful  of  you.*' 

**  Nobody  should  be  grateful  for  flattery,  dear  Mr. 
Gordon,"  said  Bell,  softly.  "Are  you  not  yet 
cured  ?  " 

**  Not  cured,  and  never  likely  to  be.  As  Rosalind 
puts  it — *  My  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like 
the  Bay  of  Portugal ' — wherever  that  may  be.  But  I 
fear  I  only  tease  and  embarrass  you,  and  perchance 
you  will  tire  of  my  visits  and  shut  me  out  of 
Paradise." 

"You  will  always  be  welcome  here,"  said  Bell, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  and  oh,  I  feel  guilty  when 
I  think  of  your  blighted  hopes  !  I  have  never  de- 
served such  devotion." 

"  Good  women  never  know  their  own  worth.  Miss 
Isabel.  Well,  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  I  *11 
go  home  and  read  Shakespeare." 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand,  with  the  melancholy 
but  tender  smile  which  she  knew  so  well. 

Her  lip  quivered,  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  swift  and  dexterous  movement  she  took 
hold  of  his  empty  sleeve  and  put  it  round  her  neck. 


THE  END. 
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